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The Ford Sedan 


This car with its graceful lines, artistic 
and ample proportions, beautiful finish, 
roomy interior and luxuriousness in de- 
tail of appointment meets the desire for 


the high class enclosed five-passenger car 
Fully Equipped (/.0.4. ord, Ont.) $1150 


Buyers of this car will share in profits, if 
we sell at retail 30,000 new Ford cars be- 
tween August 1914 and August 1915, 
Write for catalog (].1.) 
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Why Not Live the Thoroughly Successful Life? 


1 know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove to you that you 





U Prat 2 TE, ‘“upile are men and 
are only haif as alive as you must be to realize the joys and benefits of th eS i ne ~ enen ranging 
living in full; and that you are only half as well as you should be, halt ARK oa in age from 
as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may be, and only AE f aid: 14 to Us 


half as well developed as you ought to be 

The fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or 
old, weak or strong, rich or poor, 1 can prove to you readily by demon 
stration that you are leading an inferior life, and 1 want the opportunity) 
to show you the way in which you may completely and easily, without 
inconvenience or loss of time, come in possession of new life, vigor, 
energy, development and a higher realization of life, success and 
happiness. 
Become Superior to Other Men. The Swoboda System can make a bette: 
human being of you, physically, mentally and in every way. It creates 
a greater activity of the torces of life which in you are partially dor- 
mant, thus compelling them to become more alive and positive, enabling 
you to grow and evolutionize to a higher state of perfection. The 
Swoboda System can do mere for you than you can imagine. It can 
so Vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to make the mere 
act of living a joy. lit can give you an intense, thrilling and pulsating 
nature. It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, 1 guar- 
antee it. 
Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Are you 
living a full and successfui life? Why not always be at your best?— 
thoroughly well, virile, energetic. Why not invest in yourself and 
make the most of your every opportunity? It is easy when you know 
how. The Swoboda System points the way. It requires no drugs, no 
appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; 
there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical con 
ditions without inconvenience or trouble. 
The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. | am giv 
ing it successfully to pupils all over the world. | have among my pupils 
hundreds of doctors, judges, senators, members of cabinet, ambassadors, 
governors, thousands of business and professional men, farmers, mechan 
ics and laborers, and almost an equal number of women—more than 
two hundred thousand people have profited through this system. 
Your Earning Power, your success depend entirely upon your energy, 
health, vitality, memory and will power. Without these, all knowledg: 
becomes of small value, for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda §S 
intensify your will power, and make you physically just as you ought to be. 






Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 
ystem can make you tireless, improve your memory, 


I promise it. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 





“Can't describe the satisfaction I feel.’ “It reduced my weight 29 poinds, increased the best of ph a lth before I wrote 
Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in chest expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches for 1rse but I i € at 
increased mental and physical capacity.’’ ‘I cannot recommend your system highly, aud mprovement even in : r time I ane 
I have been enabled by your system to do work without flattery believe that its propagation has ecommen your system ) ri Do not } t 
of mental character previously impossible for me.”’ been of great benefit to the health of the country. » refer t me 
] was very keptical, now am pleased with re- My serve tore makes me fee) that nothir Y now more at t human bod an 
ult have gained 17 pounds.”’ impossible, my capacity both physicall and mer any ma with whom I! ave ¢ come n contact 
‘The very first lessons began to work magic. In tally is increasing daily.’ pe 1 ‘ otherwise 
my gratitude. 1 am telling my croaking and com- “T have heard your system highly recommended for four diagnosis and explanation of my brain 
plaining friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’ ”’ vears, but I did not realize the effectiveness of 1t trouble was a_ revelation me I have ha tl 
“Words cannot explain the new life it imparts until I tried it. I am glad indeed that I am now best physicians of my State, but your grasp of the 
both to body and brain.” taking it.’’ human bod exceed anything I have ever heard 


4 == “| the joe eae weaken hte oh in wee is a 
oa at MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It explains THE SWOBODA 
SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body as it has never 
been explained before. It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 

My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology. It tells in a 
highly interesting and simple manner just what you have always wanted to 
know about yourself. 

You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understand- 
ing of your body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a 
superior life; it explains how you may make use of natural laws for your own 
advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could 
obtain from a college course. The information which it imparts cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you 
through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains my discoveries and what 
they are doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced themselves 
in every way through a better realization and conscious use of the principles 
which I have discovered and which I disclose in my book. It also explains the 
DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 

I offer my system on a basis which makes it impossible for you to lose a 
single penny. My guarantee is startling, specific, positive and fraud-proof. 

Write for my FREE BOOK and full particulars to-day before it slips your 
mind. Make up your mind to at least learn the facts concerning the 


SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1246 Aeolian Hall New York City, N. Y. 
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No woman or 
man is too 
weak, old, or 
too well to 
profit through 
the Swoboda 
personal mail 
instructions. 
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THE PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 


What a few owners have written about Russell Cars 


Le) 


Mr. D. Simpson, Ridgetown Milling Company, Ridge- 
town, Ont., writes: 


“The pleasure and sat sfaction I have had with the 
Knight engine motor car bought from your Company 
is beyond description.” 


Mr. W. B. Snowball, G. B. Snowball Company, Ltd., 
Chatham, N.B.:— 
“T am almost through my second season and have 
not yet had a stop on the road or any other trouble. 


One tire still has Toront i 


Mr. John A. Walker, director of Walker Parker Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, says: 


“My car is a credit to the maker.” 


Henry Y. Smith, Moose Jaw, Sask., writes: — 
“My engine has required ssolutely 1 idjustment. 
The same applies to the differenti d the trans- 
mission,” 


Mr. F. G. Stratton, Vancouver, states:— 


“The car has proved very reliable and extremely 


comfortable o1 igh ds, surpassing indeed my 
expectations r the epresentations of the car to 
me before I purchased it.” 





Mr. F. J. Sharpe, Barrister, Winnipeg, remarks:— 


Russell Cars are manufactured in the Russell Shops at West Toronto. “IT consider the lines of the car and the general fin 
ish extremely beautifu I have ridden in a great 
number of more expensive cars, but have yet to find 
MODELS AND PRICES one tl it rides as comfortably The springs sare 
Russell Six 30 Aid es : . $1750.00 eaeeesaee 

Four 32 . ao Paeicte . $2650.00 
Six 48 ele 5 de a .$4500.00 Ask for ‘‘The Pride of Ownership’’—It will tell you 
r.0O.B. WEST TORONTO how Russell numbers meet Canadian motoring needs. 








RUSSELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LIMITED 


Executive Office and Works: WEST TORONTO 


Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 
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The Tire That Won Its Way 


Protects Thousands of Canadian Users 


There are two kinds of leadership: One is Needless Troubles 
merely nominal—conferred on untried quality ; 
the other is the natural result of universally 
recognized merit, won and proven through actual 
performance. 

\nd the latter way is the way by which 


And, with their qualities of true balance, 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires offer four exclusive 
features which combat four major tire troubles: 

Rim-cuts are utterly needless. No-Rim-Cut 





Goodyear tires have come to hold first place in} tres prohibit them by a method which Wwe control. 
tiredom they have won on demonstrated merit. Blowouts—those countless blowouts due to 
Back of their reliability is serviceability. Back wrinkled fabrice—are avoided by our exclusive 

of that are master methods and equipment. Back “On-Air” cure. 
ol these again ts the knowledge so vital to tire Loose treads are combated reduced 60 per 
perfection. cent. hy the large rubber rivets we alone create. 
True Balance Punctures and skidding are best met by our 


Every part of a Goodyear tire bears an exact double-thick All-Weather tread. 
relation to every other part. That is why Tire Protection 
Goodyears have won their name as the well- 
balanced tires. The fabric used must be of an 
exact weight, quality and = strength, as demon- 
strated by thousands of Goodyears through years 


In these ways Goodyears are protecting thou- 
sands of Canadian motorists from added tire 
expense, and after troubl 














} of actual service, as well as by endless laboratory If you have not vet used them, you are surely 
tests. The rubber must be of highest quality. coming to them. Now when winter is coming 
| The tread must be built in true proportion to the get them with \ll-Weather treads. You never , 
| ‘“eareass.”’ For the tread to out-balance the carcass saw an anti-skid so sharp, so tough, so enduring, 
| would be as unsatisfactory as a half-inch sole on a so resistless, 
patent leather sho \lso get them because they are made in 
And all this means service and economy for Canada at our Bowmanville, Ontario. factory 
users. Tires can be made where every standard and 
more costly, but they cannot | { method are strictly Goodyear. 
be made better. Extra cost {nd get them because 





usually means the over- OOD \ YEAR they cost you less than 18 

levelopmer y some . 

development of some one LZ other Canadian and Ameri- 
° ; A\ A < d 

part, which must be discard- MADE-«N CANADA can makes. You can pay 

ed with the rest of the tire No-Rim-Cut Tires more, but your money can’t 


when the tire gives. out , buy re . reare 
ec With All-Weather Treads or Smooth Pe more than Goodyear 
Se 1ETE omer, 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS FACTORY: BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 
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How the Canadian Armada 


Illustrated by 
H. W. COOPER 





“J would not accept 
Lord Kitchener's advice 
that ample protection 
had been afforded for 
the transports, and de- 
manded to know what 
guns they carried, and 80 on. As a@ 
this continued hammering away the people of 
England came to know that German submar- 
ines were hovering in the English Channel.”— 
Canadian Press Association report of a speech 
by Major-General Hughes, Minister of Militia 
for Canada, at a mecting in London, Ont., on 
November 25, 1914. 

“The boast that it needed cable messayes 
from Canada to wake up Lord Kitchener im 
mediately threatened to cover with ridicule not 
only the Minister of Militia, but the whole Bor 
den Government as well. And Major-General 
Hughes then repudiated the speech. To the Tor 
onto reporters who met him on his return from 
London, Major-General Hughes said: ‘I never 
said anything about submarines, 
anything about it. 
The Evening 


1914. 


py G 


result of 


I cannot say 
Why go into the past?’ ”’ 
Telegram, Toronto, November 30, 


OT since the famous year of the 
Tercentenary had the Chateau 
a Frontenac at Quebec been crowded 
by such a brilliant assemblage of visitors. 
The expeditionary force which Canada 
had decided to send to Europe to help the 
British Empire in the war against Ger- 
many was assembling at the Valcartier 
Camp, and the event had drawn to the 
quaint old city distinguished and fashion- 
able people from all over the Dominion, 
as well as many from the neighboring 
republic. 


FEBRUARY, 1915 


LINTERN 


It was early evening, and automobile 
after automobile arrived at the hotel, 
bringing officers looking for social re- 
laxation after the hard labors of the day 
at the camp. The great hall of the hotel 
was crowded with officers and civilians, 
and the air vibrated with the hum of con- 
versation. Quite suddenly this hum 
ceased, and immediately afterwards there 
was a stir of excitement. 

An officer in the khaki uniform of a 
colonel had come in. He was a big, robust 
man, with a commanding air and bold 
eyes which might give the idea of intoler- 
ance were it not that they also conveyed 
a hint of kindliness and humor. 

At that time a lady was standing at the 
counter, about to enter her name in the 
hotel register. The clerk had just handed 
her the pen, when there came that mo- 
mentary hush, followed by a greater buzz 
of conversation, in which she could dis- 
tinguish such sentences as, “Yes, that’s 
him.” “Looks as though he likes the job, 
doesn’t he?” “I’ll wager he’ll get a title 
when this war is over.” “They say he’s 
kicking like a steer because up at Ottawa 
they won’t hear about him going to the 
war himself.” 

The lady paused with the pen in her 


SIBLEY 


No. 4 


Was Saved 


hand and turned to 
look. At that mo- 
ment the newcomer 
was but a dozen feet 
from her, talking to 
a group of friends. “Pardon me, but who 
is the officer?’ she asked the clerk. 

“That is Colonel Hughes, madam.” 

“The—the Minister of Militia?” she 
asked. There was an almost exaggerated 
carelessness in her voice. 

“Yes, madam!” 

She wrote in the register the name, 
“Madame de Tourneauville, New York.” 

An hour later when Colonel Hughes en- 
tered the dining-room, he was nettled to 
see that his usual place at the table was 
occupied by another officer. The head 
waiter immediately fussed up to him. 

“Oh, Colonel, I am sorry. Somebody 
said you were not coming in from camp 
to-night. But I have another seat that 
is not occupied.” 

He led him across the room to a seat by 
the window, through which the lights of 
the shipping far out on the St. Lawrence 
could be seen. There were three people 
at the table—a gentleman and his wife 
and Madame de Tourneauville. The 
colonel took the empty seat opposite the 
last-named. As he did so the waiter 
glanced at the lady as though expecting 
a sign either of recognition or approval 
for conducting the colonel to the table. 








But Madame de Tourneauville chose to 
proceed indifferently with her meal, with- 
out even looking up. 

The colonel, his mind filled with the 
thousand-and-one problems arising from 
the organization of the great armada that 
he had been called upon to send from the 
New World to the Old, never even glanced 
at his table companions. But as the din- 
ner proceeded, he became aware that the 
lady who sat opposite was quietly study- 
ing him. Presently he found himself 
studying her—speculating as to who she 
was, what circles she moved in, and to 
what country she belonged. 

He was impressed with the refinement 
of her bearing and the keen intelligence of 
her 3ut most of all he was im- 
pressed by the une®mmon quality of her 
beauty. She was possibly thirty years 
old, he told himself Of that 


eyes. 


no more. 


he was certain; perhaps she was much 
less—who could tell? The striking pallor 
of her face was its most striking quality, 


than a_ shade. 
slending into a delicate brownness at the 
throat, it bespoke healthy vitality. The 
heavy coils of her hair were black, and 
her eyes, serious and vaguely tragic as 
they were, yet glowed with 
warmth and = animation. 
She was slender but every 
move was a study in grace. 
The curves of her 
all low, yet there 
Suggestion 


seeming a tint rather 


figure 
was 
of angularity. 
Indeed, her figure suggest- 


no 


ed strength and suppleness 
beyond the ordinary. 

The colonel smiled grim- 
ly to himself as he thought 


of the power which this 
fascinating woman would 
possess with many men, 
Here. he told himself, was 


a woman who could move 
with distinetion in any so- 
ciety, and twist most mer 
around her little finger. 
And with that he dismissed 
her from his mind and re- 
verted to the consideration 
of military problems. 

But presently, when the 
others had left the table, 
his attention was sharply 
brought back to the lady. ; 


“Colonel Hughes!” she 
said. 

“Madam?” 

“IT have something im- 


portant to say to you.” 
Her voice was of softer 
quality than is usual on 
this side of the Atlantic. 
and tohugh 


every accent 
was perfect. it suggested 
as did her face, foreign 


associations. 

“To me, madam?” The 
colonel was obviously sur- 
prised, and not altogether 
at ease. 

“Yes. 
alone?” 

The colonel glanced fur- 
tively around the now half- 
empty dining-room. Then 
he looked at his companion. 


Will you meet me 


‘ven 
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Undeniably the woman had breeding as 
well as beauty. And there was a quiet 
seriousness in her face that disarmed 
suspicion. 

The colonel paused, nevertheless, before 
replying. Then: “But madam!” he began 
courteously. 

“T know what you would say,” she 
broke in. “You never saw me before. You 
do not even know my name. But this is 
a matter of life and death. It concerns 
you most intimately. If you value—” 

She broke off suddenly, as one of the 
diners passed by the table. 

“__Oh, Colonel, how romantic you are! 
Of course it is a beautiful view”—she was 
looking out at the gleaming lights on the 
river, and at the violet darkness of night 
beyond them—‘“but that loneliness, 
stretching away, as you say, to the North 
Pole, appals me!” 

The colonel looked at her amazed. His 
eyes asked as plainly as words, “Is this 
woman crazy?” 

She threw a significant glance at the 
back of the diner who had just passed, 
and continued without a word of explana- 
tion. The incident, with its suggestion of 
confidence, its tacit implication that the 





she broke in 


you would say,” 


eolonel would understand, established a 
more intimate atmosphere. 

™ If you value your country’s wel- 
fare, you must hear what I have to say. 
So I want you to meet me alone. Be on 
the Terrace, at the far end, under the 
Citadel, at nine o’clock. And be alone. 
Remember, it is a matter of life and 
death, and there is not another moment 
to be lost” 

She rose and bowed, leaving the Colonel 
gazing after her in wonderment and some 
of the other men in the dining room in 
frank admiration. 

Now, as we have said, the Colonel is 
a cabinet minister, which bespeaks years 
of discretion. He is also a man of the 
world, and has seen much of men and 
things. He knew that charming ladies 
who display sudden interest in Cabinet 
Ministers are more often than not the 
diplomatic representatives of clever and 
designing men. The wise course in this 
instance would appear to be to smile a 
knowing smile and let it go at that. 

But other elements entered into the 
situation. The Colonel, for all his bluff 
breezy manner, and his habit of 
speaking his mind without fear or favor, 
far more subtle stu- 
dent of human nature than 
people give him credit for. 
kf urthermore, there was an 
undercurrent of tearful 
tremulousness, of passion- 
ate .sincerity, in the re- 
marks of his table com- 
panion that could not have 
escaped him. He munched 
an Olive reflectively. “Sup- 
posing—” he began. The 
sentence never finished it- 
self in his mind. “Oh, hang 
it. I'll see her,” he said to 
himself, and rose from the 
table. The swift decision 
was characteristic. 

At nine o’clock he was 
leaning over the railing on 
the Terrace watching the 
ferry-boat far below crawl- 
ing crabwise across the 
river, the reflections of its 
lights flickering in silvery 
streamers on the water. 

There was a light step 
beside him. The lady was 
at his elbow. He raised 
his hat. 





and 


is a 


” 


“Good evening.” he said. 

She bowed her head 
slightly in acknowledge- 
ment. “Shall we walk 
along the Terrace?” she 
asked, 

The rocky heights of this 
famous citadel city are 
steeped in the romance of 
history. There, Indian and 
white man, Frenchman 
and Englishman, have 
lived and loved, intrigued 
and fought. Schemes that 
decided the history of con- 
tinent and dynasty have 
been brought to fruition 
here. Yet never was a 


know 


my 


hame 


But this is 


an 


“You never saw me before. You 


itter of life and death.” 


stranger story of plot for 
life and Empire unfolded 


upon these historic heights than the one 
now told to the half-incredulous ear of 
Colonel Hughes. 

“If anyone comes near us,” she said, 
“talk conventionalities about the scenery, 
about the sights of Quebec, about the old 
monasteries—anything.” 

“Very well, madam, “said the Colonel. 
“But tell me who are you and what you 
want.” 

“IT am registered at the hotel as 
Madame de Tourneauville, of New York,” 
she said. “That must be sufficient for 
you as to name. As to my business, I be- 
long to the Intelligence Department of 
the British Government.” 

The Colonel looked at her shrewdly, 
and not without suspicion. 

“Of course,” he said, “you can produce 
your credentials?” 

“No, sir, I cannot,” she replied, “My 
work is of too serious and too dangerous a 
character for me to carry any identifica- 
tion of that kind with me. We have a 
saying in the Intelligence Department 
that to have anything in our private pos- 
session which would afford a clue to our 
real identity is to give a hostage to fate.” 

“Well, what do you want?” asked the 
Colonel, coldly. “Do you want me to give 
you some information?” 


“No. I have some to give you” 
She turned her head abruptly, as 
though afraid of being followed, then 


drew herself closer to him and linked her 
arm in his. They were near the hotel 
now, but a cold wind was blowing off the 
river; and they were the only ones prome- 
nading. 

“Let us take another turn back towards 
the Citadel,” she said. 

At that moment they passed under the 
glare of a lamp, and the Colonel profited 
by it to look searchingly into the woman’s 
face. 

“Very well, madam,” he replied. “But 
this certainly is a very strange proceed- 
ing. I must say I don’t see why, if you 
have any information to give, you do not 
give it in the usual way, instead of in- 
sisting on this mysterious promenading. 
I don’t want you to think me rude, but 
really———” 

“Yes, yes, I know!” 

She lowered her voice, and spoke al- 
most in a whisper. 

“Colonel Hughes, unless you _ prove 
yourself equal to the occasion, not a single 
soldier of the 33,000 you are sending to 
England will ever reach there!” 

“What do you mean, madam?” 

He spoke sharply, almost threateningly, 
and stood stock still, looking at her. 

“Don’t act like that,” she replied, “I 
fear that we are being watched. That is 
why I have come to you with my informa- 
tion in this mysterious way—to you, in- 
stead of to my superior in New York. 
The cleverest men in the German Secret 
Service are at work in the States. And 
some of the cleverest men—and women— 
in the British Intelligence Department 
are following up every German move- 
ment there. Now I was detailed to watch 
German activity in connection with Can- 
ada, and I have discovered what they 
mean to do. Also I have discovered that 
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it is impossible for me even to approach 
my superior in New York without being 


want me to hand you over some money, 
or you want me to do a favor to yourself, 


suspected—and to be suspected is to be or to some relative. What is it?” He 
lost as a useful servant of the Intelligence spoke roughly. 
Department. Of course, you might ask, “Colonel,” she replied, “I am disap- 
why don’t I cable pointed in you. 
, artara it Pa ine hhawe a na. 
to headquarters Ay. on You have a fine 
in England? But AC y ae : ly intelligent face. 
I can’t cable in Nt IX ee, gre a : Your eyes look as 
code from the ry | (fi AY, ™ cag ay though they can 
States. You see, yyy Raa Ny see into one’s soul 


Colonel, their es- 
pionage system is 
so complete that 
in really import- 
ant matters like 
the one I come to { 
you about it is ab- 

solutely necessary 


that there shall be * = 


no intermediaries 
in conveying in- 
formation. There- 
fore, instead of 
going to my chief 
I come to you di- 





rect, because the 

information con- 

cerns you more ied; Seite ancnsiie: tibiae 

than anybody angar. It was situate 

else.” clearing beside a lake 
“T see,” replied 

the Colonel, reflectively. ‘“‘Well, tell me 


what you have to say,” 

They proceeded along the Terrace, two 
dim figures in the shadowy night—dim 
figures with the fate of many thousands 
resting on their words. 

“There is a plot to blow up every one 
of your transports before they get out of 
the Gulf. Somewhere in the wild coun- 
try to the north of the St. Lawrence a 
Zeppelin has been built. You may not be 
aware that a Zeppelin can carry twenty 
tons of bombs, in addition to its crew— 
twenty tons! That means that each 
Zeppelin has a bomb magazine contain- 
ing 500 bombs, and can discharge twelve 
from each side simultaneously by means 
of a mechanism that gives absolute ac- 
curacy of aim. You are figuring on forty- 
three ships as transports for your 
troops——” 

“How do you know what I am figuring 
on?” asked the Colonel, sharply. 

“Never mind how I know,” replied the 
lady. “I was saying you are figuring on 
forty-three ships as transports. A Zeppe- 
lin would carry ten bombs for every one 
of these ships—ten bombs, each one of 
which is as destructive as the torpedoes 
which have blown up ships off the British 


coast. Once let this Zeppelin steal over 
your precious assembly of unarmored 


transports at night, and not one will re- 
main afloat by daylight!” 
“Nonsense!” exclaimed the Colonel. 
“What wild rubbish are you talking? Are 
you one of those silly spiritualistic peo- 
ple who has been seeing visions?” 

“It is you who are talking nonsense, 
Colonel,” she remarked quietly. “If you 
don’t want to hear any more, then at any 
rate the blame is on your shoulders for 
what will happen. I have warned you!” 

“Say, look here!” remarked the 
Colonel. ‘Tell me what you want to get 
out of me and have done with it. You 








Yet you are allow- 
ing the experi 
ences of your of- 
fice to blunt 
preceptions. 


your 
You 
are allowing a 
callous cynicism 
to draw a veil be- 


tween you and the 


world. You don’t 
believe I am in the 
employ of t he 
British Govern- 
ment, and you 
don’t believe, even 
if I were, that 
such a plot could 


be hatched, or 
that I 
informatior o f 


it!” 


urs they located the 
d in the 


middle could get 


“And if I don’t believe,” said the 
Colonel, “you will agree, I think that I 
am justified. If what you 
and if you are what you say you are, 
do you come to me in this mysterious 
fashion, without anything to establish 
your identity, and why do you want me 
to wander up and down the Terrace with 
you at night while you tell your story?” 

“As to the first part of your question,” 
returned the lady, “it is quite evident you 
don’t understand the thoroughgoing na 
ture of the German spy system, while as 
to the last part of the question, I ask you 
to listen to me out an’t 
trust four walls—I’m too experienced!” 

Immediately her fingers tightened twice 
on the Colonel’s arm, as though in warn- 
ing, and she burst into low laughter. 

“Oh, Colonel,” she remarked raising her 
voice. “You flatter me—re: 
But I’d like awfully well 
camp with you, as you say 
be too much trouble?” 

“Not at all—not at all,” replied the 
Colonel, taking the cue. “It really is the 
sight of a lifetime. You’ll see what a 
splendid body of men they are. I'd like 
you to meet some of the offiecrs—fine fel- 
lows—the very pick of the 
manhood of Canada.” 

Thus he And he was not 
surprised presently when a man passed 
them quietly, He felt 
the pressure of her hand on his arm again 
as he passed. So they were being shad 
owed, then as she had said! 

When the silent figure got beyond ear- 
shot! “He’s shadowing you, not me,” she 
said, “He doesn’t know me.” 

The Colonel responded more seriously: 
“Tell me what you know of the plot you 
speak of.” 

“There is very little more that I can 
tell you, except to say that I have the 
most absolute information of its truth. 


say 1s true, 


why 


here becauss le 


les = 
Ally you ao. 
to go over the 


if it wouldn’t 


brains and 
went on. 


wearing rubbers. 








8 
You must not ask me how I know. Just 
believe that I do know.” 

“But tell me about this Zeppelin. 


Where is 

“I don’t know, except that it is in wild, 
uninhabited, mountainous country, with- 
in two hundred miles of Quebec, to the 
north. This I do that all the 
parts, and even the men to put them to- 
gether, have been carried there by aero- 
planes from the United States. Also that 
everything is now in readiness, and that 
every move at the Valcartier camp is im- 
mediately known to who want to 


know 


those 


know. You have had reports from sen- 
tries all along the St. Lawrence of aero- 
planes flying over at night, have you 
not?” 

a yea,” 


“There is a regular aeroplane patrol of 
the St. Lawrence—and it is not a Cana- 
dian patrol. Furthermore, the Zeppelin 
I speak of has already covered the St. 
Lawrence from Quebec to the sea on sev- 
eral occasions, flying, of course by night, 
with lights out.” 

“Madam, this is astounding!” 
Colonel was stirred out of himself. 

“Aeroplanes,” continued the lady, “will 
be scouts for the Zeppelin when the trans- 
ports begin to sail. And as you don’t be- 
act on what I am say- 
ing, not one of those transports will ever 
get cut of the Gulf!” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed the Colonel, like 
a man arguing against himself. “I don’t 
believe in these Zeppelins. The momenta 
Zeppelin came near enough to drop a 
bomb it would be smashed to smithereens 
by our guns. We will have a powerful 


The 


lieve me and won’t 


naval escort.” 


“Yes, and I can name you every one of 
the ships, and tell you, moreover, what 
you yourself don’t know them, 
namely, that not one of them carries an 
You had bet- 
ter smoke a cigar and think it over.” 

They were near the hotel, and 
turned abruptly from him, to go in. 

“One madam,” said 
Colonel, putting out his arm to 
her. “You’ve spun a yarn that 
like hot air—I beg your pardon 
sounds incredible. 


about 


aircraft gun! Good-bye. 


she 


the 
detain 
sounds 
that 
That yarn, however, 
is only a prelude to a suggestion. What is 
it that you mean to suggest I should do?” 
“I’m not the Minister of Militia, just 
placed in possession of one of the treas- 
ured secrets of the enemy,” she replied. 
There was a touch of scorn in her voice. 
She looked at him impatiently for a mo- 
ment. Then she leaned towards him and 
whispered: “The Princess Patricias are 
boarding the Megantic at Montreal to- 
night. Id disembark them at Quebec, 
and let the papers know about it, or the 
ship will be sunk anyway—never heard 
of again, after she passes Father Point. 
And I’d get half a dozen aeroplanes to 
scour the back country. Not a man should 
sail from Canada till I had 
that Zeppelin and destroyed it. But per- 
haps I’ve over-estimated my man!” 
They were standing close to the statue 
of the great Champlain. She pointed up 
at the statue. 
“There was a man of the heroic mould,” 
she said, “a man equal to his great op- 


moment, 


discovered 
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portunities. But he never had a tithe of 
the responsibility that is resting to-night 
on you.” 

And with that parting shot she was 
gone. 

It is a matter of history that when the 
Megantic arrived at Quebec from Mont- 
real the next day, on her way to Eng- 
land, the men of the Princess Patricia 
Regiment were ordered to disembark at 
Levis, and the ship to sail without them. 
It is a matter of history, because you can 
read it in the newspapers of that date, 
that there was much grumbling and dis- 
content among the men; but no official ex- 
planation was ever given. It is a matter 
of history that the whole of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force were kept kicking 
their heels week after week at Valcartier 
Camp, until it seemed that they would 
never sail. 

What has not been placed on public 
record is that Colonel Hughes did cable 
in code to Lord Kitchener inquiring if 
the warships to convoy the transports 
were armed with aircraft guns, and in- 
sisting that they should be. Colonel 
Hughes, it will be seen, only told part of 
the story when he said at London, Ont.: 
“T would not accept Lord Kitchener’s ad- 
vice that ample protection had been pro- 
vided for the transports. I de- 
manded to know what guns they carried.” 

But that is not all. For weeks after 
the Princess Pats were disembarked at 
Levis aeroplanes in the service of the 
Canadian Government were scouring the 
hinterland of Quebec searching for a Zep- 
pelin hangar. At one time there were as 
many as ten engaged in the work. Week 
after week passed, and not a clue could 
be got. Discontent began to spread 
among the troops at Quebec. The whole 
camp began to seethe with mutinous talk. 
The press, observing a strict censorship 
of news, kept talk of it from publication. 
But the reporters repeated strange rum- 
ors. The public began to murmur, and 
to say some pointed things. One Winni- 
peg newspaper editor who reflected some 
of the talk of his time in his editorials, 
and thus trod on far more dangerous 
ground than he realized, was promptly 
flung into jail. Even members of the 
Dominion Cabinet showed signs of revolt, 
for not a man except the Premier, Sir 
Robert Borden, knew what was troubling 
Colonel Sam. 

At last things came to such a pass that 
Premier Borden left the Capital, and 
went down to Quebec. 

“We can’t keep things in hand another 
week,” he said to Colonel Sam. “Either 
those troops will have to sail, or there will 
be open revolt in Canada. The public is 
mad—fighting mad. And after all, you’ve 
got no proof! Supposing’— he looked 
fixedly at Colonel Sam from under heavy 
eyebrows, and his voice, heavy and pon- 
derous, took on an added gravity—“sup- 
posing that woman was paid by Germany 
to come and tell you that story, just to 
delay the departure of the troops, or to 
frighten you and the rest of us! Have 
you thought of that?” 

“It was the first thing that entered my 
mind,” said the Colonel. “But, you know, 
I believe there’s a sixth sense in man. I 


believe in intuition—and I had an intu- 
ition that she was telling the truth.” 

“But have you the slightest inkling of 
of a proof?” asked the Premier. 

“Yes,” said Colonel Sam. “Our avia- 
tors have already established beyond all 
doubt that aeroplanes are passing every 
night between the United States and some 
point north of Quebec! Do you realize 
what that means? There’s not a soul 
living in that country. It is nothing but 
forests and mountains and lakes.” 

“Can’t our men follow them?” 

“They have tried to, but you can’t fol- 
low an aeroplane in the dark, when it 
carries no light.” 

The Premier pondered for a few mo- 
ments. 

“You’ve got all your transports here?’ 

“Tes.” 

“And the convoy of warships is wait- 
ing?” 

“es, 

“Don’t you think if you were to begin 
to embark the men and move the ships 
off one at a time down the river to some 
rendezvous, one at least of the enemy’s 
aeroplanes would be keeping track of 
that rendezvous by day?” 


’ 


“Yes, I imagine so.” 

“Could you keep, say, three aero- 
planes near the rendezvous waiting for 
that scout, and, when he arrives, send 
them after him to shoot him down?” 

“Yes, but what good would that do?” 

“The dead man would have maps on 
him, one of which would show the route 
to the Zeppelin hangar,” said the Premier. 

“You’re right he would!” exclaimed the 
Colonel, springing up excitedly. “He'd 
be bound to! Nobody could find his way 
over several hundred miles of the Laur- 
entians without a map. I'll try it! I’ve 
got some of the most reckless devils that 
ever flew for the job.” 

A breath of relief went up in Canada 
the next day at the news that the men 
had begun to embark. Some people won- 
dered why, in spite of the warnings of the 
newspapers, the news that at last the 
men were off was published in the papers. 
As the ships were loaded they moved off, 
one by one, to Gaspe Bay, the rendezvous 
The men on board were puzzled at the 
fact that in the crow’s nest of every ship 
there were two men on watch—one scan- 
ning the sea, the other the sky. They 
made fun of this anxious watch. But one 
day they saw that it might not be as over- 
careful as it looked. Far away in the 
sky the faint whirling of an aeroplane 
motor could be heard. The men in the 
crow’s nests pointed it out, a speck on the 
horizon up the river. Rapidly it grew in 
size and distinctness until it was right 
overhead, wheeling slowly over the ships 
in the bay. 

Then from half a dozen different places 
they saw aeroplanes rising up towards 
the intruder. From one of them there 
went out a faint puff of smoke, then an- 
other and another. 
afterwards before 
rifle fire was heard. 

“My God! That’s an aeroplane battle.” 
exclaimed the men on the boats. 


It seemed a minute 
the crack, crack of 


Continued on Page 108. 














Safeguarding Canada’s Level Crossings 
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cautions are in or- 
der to place the cross- 
ings in such a state 





recorded so frequently 
in the daily press of 
Canada that the pub- 
lic has become some- 
what callous to the 
distressing effects of 
their tragic recur- 
rence. The emphasis 
has passed from the 
word “accident” to the 
particle “another.” It 
is always “another” 
tragedy or “another” 
disaster, and the de- 
tails of the unfortu- 
nate occurrence dwin- 
dle into comparative 
insignificance beside 
the steadily lengthen- 
ing list of level cross- 
ing horrors, the ac- 
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of safety that even 
the most absent-mind- 
ed individual can 
walk or drive over the 
rails without hazard- 
ing his life. 

A modest, but none 
the less effective, be- 
ginning has beer 
made in Canada to 
not to re 
entirely, the 

incidental to 


lessen, if 
move 


dangers 


the existence of the 
level crossing. What 
has actually been ac- 
complished may not 
seem much in face of 
the very great needs 
of the case but the 


country may congra- 
tulate itself that it is 








cumulation of years 
of carelessness and 
lack of adequate protection. 

During the twelve months ending 
March 31, 1913, the last year for which 
statistics have been published, 643 people 
lost their lives on the railroads of Canada 
in one way or another. Of this large num- 
ber, thirty-nine or a trifle over six per 
cent. were run down and killed on level 
crossings. Omitting the astounding num- 
ber of deaths among tres- 
passers on railroad property, 
which accounted for forty per 
cent. of the total, and the 
heavy mortality among rail- 
road employees engaged in C 
the dangerous work of shunt- 
ing cars, there was no class 
of accident recorded which 
demanded a heavier toll of 
human life than that attri- 
buted to the existence of level 
crossings. It exceeded by al- 
most two to one the loss of life 
among passengers traveling 
on the trains and it was con- 
siderably larger than the 
number of railway employees 
killed in head-on collisions. 

It must be obvious that 
men whose lives are spent in 
operating trains must face a 
certain amount of danger in 
any case, for the calling of the 
railroad man is notably 
hazardous. High speed, 
the possibility of defec- 
tive rails or equipment, 
the liability of mistakes 
in orders, a thousand and 
one chances, all contri- 
bute to make the exist- 
ence of the railway em- R 
ployee precarious. Loss crossings. — It 
of life among this class of 
labor is unfortunately in- 
evitable and one naturally expects to find 
in any table of railroad mortality, a large 
percentage composed of trainmen who 
have met their death in the usual course 
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of their occupation. But the heavy de- 
struction of life among people who are 
simply driving or walking across the rail- 
road track at some regular highway cross- 
ing, is a different thing. There is really 
no sound reason for it. There should be 
no justification for its continual recur- 
rence. 
Railway companies are, of course, 
blamed for this state of af- 
fairs. It is contended that it 
is their duty to safeguard 
¢:ossings and to put them in 
such a condition as to make 
it next to impossible for ac- 
cidents to happen. While 
this is true to a certain extent, 
it is by no means the whole 
story. In the maiority of 
crossing accidents, fatalities 
have occurred through the 
carelessness of those who 
have killed or injured, 
not through the negligence of 
the railway companies. Level 
crossings exist, and exist in 
large numbers. Trains are 
known to cross them at cer- 
tain intervals. If a pedestrian 
or a person driving a vehicle 
neglects to consider “safety 
first” in passing over them, 
blame for a mishap, if one 
happens, should rest 
on his own head. 
This is not to say 
that the existence of 
level 


been 


crossings is to 
be condoned. The 
they are 
obliterated altogeth- 
er the better and no 


sooner 


" yr used if Hittis . ° 
is ' ted sig one realizes this 
m more than the rail- 
way officials, who 


have 
occur. 


to pay the piper when accidents 
However, even carelessness must 
be safeguarded, and, because fatalties 
happen so often through this cause, pre- 


moving in the right 
direction. As a matter of fact the Do 
minion has the distinction of having 
established a somewhat unique scheme for 
the gradual diminution of the level cross- 
ing menace. 

Not the least important item of busi- 
ness transacted by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, to whom has been entrust 
ed the control of railroad affairs in the 
country, concerns the protection of high- 
way crossings and a large percentage of 
the orders issued by it in the course of a 
year are for the installation of safety ap- 
pliances or the complete separation of 
grades. This valuable work has received 
a considerable impetus within the past 
five years through the establishment by 
the Government of what is known 
officially as the “Railway Grade Crossing 
Fund,” an appropriation about the appli- 
cation of which the general public seem 
ingly knows very little. 

By the terms of the Railway Act gov- 
erning this expenditure, a fund, aggregat- 
ing $200,000 per annum, is set aside by 
law to be applied as the Railway Board 
deems fit in assisting railway companies 
and municipalities to safeguard level 
crossings. It is not a large sum, nor can 
spectacular things be accomplished with 
it, but going on the principle that every 
little bit helps, even $200,000 a year 
spread over the Dominion is not to be 
despised. Some persons may wonder why 
the Government should contribute public 
funds for such a purpose. The idea is 
that, while the railway and the munici 
pality are obviously parties to the neces- 
sity for protecting a crossing, the people 
of Canada as a whole have a small inter 
est in the undertaking through the occa- 
sional use of the crossing by individuals 
from all parts of the country. 


y 
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SAFEGUARDING AFTER ACCIDENTS. 


There are three directions at least fron 
which the Railway Board is working. The 
first and most effective method is the re- 
troactive. That is to say, a 


crossing is 
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brought up for judicial con- 
sideration after some accident 
has taken place at its inter- 
section. The fact that an 
accident has happened, is usu- 
ally to be assumed to indicate 
that the crossing is dangerous 
and needs attention. It is evi- 
dently not the most desirable 
way to proceed—to wait until 
some one is killed or injured 
k 


before taking action but 
where there are SO many 
crossings, it is quite impos- 


sible to do otherwise, 


very ofte: an 


while 
accident is 
found to have 


taken place at 


a crossing that was previous 
ly reckoned to be quite safe. 
One of the crossing fatali- 
ties referred to at the begin 
ning of this article was made 
the subject of the customary 
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ion are dangerous 
and require pro- 
tection. These 
are thereupon ex- 
amined by the in- 
spectors employ- 
ed by the com- 
missioners and, if 
the latter find 
them to be a men- 
ace to public safe- 
ty, they are set 
down for atten- 
tion at the next 
sitting of the 
board in the vi- 
cinity, when the 
whole matter of 
protection is dis- 
cussed with those 
interested. 

A third method 
of arriving at the 
same result is 
from public com- 


are ever ignored by the Railway Com- 
missioners. An inspector is ordered to 
examine the crossing and, if in his opin- 
ion protection is needed, the question of 
just what that protection shall be, is set 
down for the board’s 
next sitting in the neighborhood. 

That the task of investigation actually 
amounts to something worth while, is 
attested by the record of inspections made 
by the officials of the Board during the 
last vear for which the returns have been 
compiled. In the twelve months ending 
March 31, 1913, ninety highway cross- 
ings, at which fifty people had met their 
deaths and sixty-six had been seriously 
injured, were thoroughly investigated. 
This makes an average of one every four 
days, which is a tolerably good showing. 
Add to this fifty-one inspections of cross- 
ings complained of as being dangerous 
and needing protection, and it is appar- 
ent that the inspectors have not been 
wasting their time. 

Incidently, it is interesting to note that 
of the ninety crossings investigated after 

accidents had taken place, 


consideration at 








gia A p ograph take 
coroner’s inquest. The jury Trunk foronto, The trestle 
found that the place was ex- andi fi 

ceedingly dangerous and 

among other recommendations directed plaint. Some in- 


that the coroner should draw the atten- 
tion of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners to it. The latter recommenda- 
tion was a good one but it was really su- 
perfluous. Behind the scenes other agen- 
cies were at work. The railway company 
had promptly made its own investigation 
and as required had fyled particulars of 
the tragedy with the board. One of the 
board’s inspectors had immediately pro- 
ceeded to the scene of the fatality and 
had carried out an impartial inspection 
of the ground and looked into all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the accident. In 
other words, the very occurrence of the 
disaster had automatically set in motion 
the board’s machinery for handling this 
particular crossing. 

The second way in which the board is 


endeavoring to minimize the evil, is 
through co-operation with the railway 


companies. The latter are invited to sub- 
mit lists of crossings, which in their opin- 


dividual who has 
perhaps narrowly 
escaped death at 
a crossing, be- 
comes so much 
worked up over 
the incident that 
he forthwith 
writes a burning 
letter of com- 


plaint to the 
board; or some 
municipality ob- 


serving the dan- 
gerous condition 
o f a crossing 
within its limits, 
takes corporate 
action and its so- 
licitor lodges a 
formal protest. 
None of these ap- 
peals for relief 








during the regrading work on 
work 


shows the new 


the Grand 
grade 





At the if 
measures of protection carried 


Exhibition 


sixty were situated in what 
may may be regarded as rural 
districts, being either in vil- 
lages or the open country, 
while the remaining thirty 
were in towns and cities. Of 
the fifty-one crossings ex- 
amined after complaints had 
been made of their hazardous 
condition, only five were lo- 
cated in towns and cities. This 
shows that the preponderat- 
ing number of dangerous 
crossings are to be found in 
the country. 

When the Board hears a 
crossing case, arising in any 
of the three ways described, 
witnesses are called and the 
subject of the dangerous con- 
dition of the crossing is dis- 
cussed by interested parties 
If an accident has occurred, 
evidence regarding the affair 
is put in and often photo- 














*ark, Toront A railroad crossing with 
to the fullest degree. 
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graphs are submitted to illus- 
trate more clearly the actual 
situation. If need be, one or 2 
more of the Commissioners go 
in person to the crossing and 
examine the ground. Having 
at length got all the facts be- ' 
fore them and having heard Vt 
the railway’s side of the ques- 
tion, the commissioners de- 
liberate for a while and fin- 
ally issue their order. 
THE FAMILIAR ELECTRIC BELL. 
Orders of the Railway 
Board dealing with crossing 
protection are of four kinds, 
corresponding with the four 
degrees of protection that may 
be provided. First, and most 
economical of all, are electric 
bells, of which a total of 161 
were ordered during the five 
years ending March 381 last. 
These bells have now become 
quite familiar to travelers, 
whose slumbers have some- 
times been disturbed at night 
by their strident clanging as 








Ihotegraph of level crossing on C.P.R. at Madison 
Toronto 


Avenue, 


action that the Board can 
take is to compel a railway 
company to obliterate the 
level crossing altogether and, 
by separating the grades, 
carry the highway either over 
or under the railway track. 
This is a very expensive un- 
dertaking and it is not often 
resorted to. Railways them- 
selves have voluntarily as- 
sayed it in the. case of large 
cities where their level cross- 
ings were developing by de- 
grees into death traps, but in 
view of the heavy cost else- 
where the Board does not 
often enforce the remedy. 
Since 1900 the Board has 
issued orders for grade sepa- 
ration in sixty cases, of which 
forty-one are subways and 
nineteen bridges. The im 
portant work in Toronto car- 
ried on of late by both the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies is 
included in these figures. The 








the train stops at or near a 
crossing. They are automatic, being op- 
erated by electricity, and ring as long as 
a train is within 1,500 feet in either direc- 
tion of the crossing. Their installation 
costs from three to four hundred dollars. 

Sometimes, however, as for instance 
where a good deal of shunting is carried 
on, a bell loses its effectiveness through 
too constant use and some other form of 
protection becomes advisable. A watch- 
man stationed at the crossing either per- 
manently or during certain hours, forms 
the second method of safeguarding a 
crossing. This method is not often re- 
sorted to and, even when it is, it is usu- 
ally preliminary to the adoption of the 
third form of protection, viz., gates. 

Orders for sixty-eight gates have been 
issued by the Board during the past five 
years. Whereas the bells are customarily 
installed on country roads, the gates gen- 
erally go up at crossings in 


As the van at the end of the train passed 
over the crossing, he whipped up his horse 
to get across, being quite oblivious to the 
fact that a fast express was thundering 
along on the other track. The latter train 
ran him down and killed him instantly. 
The disaster was directly due to the in- 
adequacy of the protection. Though the 
bell rang loudly and was heard plainly by 
the victim, there was absolutely nothing to 
indicate that there might be two trains 
within the zone in which the bell oper- 
ated. An investigation and a hearing fol- 
lowed the accident, with the result that 
the Railway Board ordered gates to be 
substituted for the bell. These are now 
in place under constant attendance and 
the crossing has been greatly improved 
in consequence. 

The fourth and by far the most drastic 


structures ordered by the 
Board must conform with certain stand- 
ard requirements. In the case of an over- 
head bridge, there must be a headroom of 
22 feet 6 inches, which will allow a brake- 
man standing on top of a freight car to 
ride under the bridge without striking his 
head. In the case of a subway a height 
of 14 feet must be provided, this being 
ample to admit of a load of hay passing 
through without being obstructed. Fur- 
ther a grade of not more than five per 
cent. for the highway must be arranged. 


HOW THE MONEY IS SPENT. 


Whenever permanent structures are 
ordered, whether bells, gates, subways or 
bridges, the Board draws twenty per 
cent. of the cost from the Grade Crossing 
Fund, provided twenty per cent. does not 
exceed the sum of $5,000. The balance 
of the cost is usually divided between the 
railway company and the 





towns and cities. They cost 
in the neighborhood of three 
thousand dollars to put in and 
about $1,200 to maintain each 
year. It is always found ne- 
cessary to require their opera- 
tion day and night, since an 
unattended gate at certain 
hours is worse than no gate 
at all. In the case of a double- 
track road, where there is a 
chance of trains passing each 
other on or near a crossing, 
gates are much preferable to 
a bell. This was emphasized 
by an accident that happened 
a year ago at Clarkson’s 
Crossing on the Grand Trunk 
line between Toronto and 
Hamilton. The _ crossing, 
which was notoriously dan- 
gerous, was protected at the 
time by an automatic bell. 
The victim of the accident 
heard the bell ring as he drove 
up to the crossing and stopped 
to let a freight train pass. 





View of the same crossing after building of subway 
of Sir Henry Pellatt’s home is shown 





municipality benefiting from 
the work. If, in addition, an 
electric railway, using the 
highway, is involved, part of 
the cost is levied on it, since it 
derives a direct advantage 
from adequate protection of 
its intersection with the track 
of the steam railway. The 
cost of maintenance is invari 
ably laid on the steam road. 

The effectiveness of the 
regulations covering the dis- 
posal of the Grade Crossing 











A good view 
in the background. 


Fund is lessened by the two 
requirements mentioned—the 
twenty per cent. maximum 
and the $5,000 limit. Not 
many subways or _ bridges 
could be built for $25,000 and 
when the cost exceeds this 
amount the contribution from 
the Railway Board becomes 
correspondingly small in pro- 
portion. Further, it is provid- 





Continued on Page 94. 











My Lady 


Ps HE boat got in 


to Broughton 


half an hour 
after the train had 
gone. We had been 
delayed by some 


small accident to the 
machinery; hence that 
lost half-hour, which 
meant a night’s sojourn 
for me in Broughton. I 
am ashamed of the 
things I thought and 
When I think that 


fate might have taken 


said 


me at my word and 
raised up a_ special 
train, or some such 
miracle, by which I 
might have got away 
from Broughton that 


night, I experience a 
cold chill. Out of grati- 
tude I have never sworn 
over missing connec- 
tions since. 

At the time, however, 

I felt thoroughly ex- 
asperated. I was in a 
hurry to get on. Im- 
portant 
gagements would be un- 
hinged by the delay. | 
was a stranger in 
3roughton. It looked 
like a stupid, stuffy lit- 
tle town. I 
hotel in an 
humor. After I had 
fumed until I wanted a change, it oc- 
curred to me that I might as well hunt up 
Clark Oliver by way of passing the time. 
I had never been overly fond of Clark 
Oliver, although he was my cousin. He 
was a bit of a cad, and stupider than any- 
one belonging to our family had a right 
to be. Moreover, he was in politics, and 
I detest politics. But I rather wanted to 
see if he looked as much like me as he 
used to. I hadn’t seen him for three 
years and I hoped that the time might 
have differentiated us to a saving degree. 
It was over a year since I had last been 
blown up by some unknown, excited indi- 
vidual on the ground that I was that 
scoundrel Oliver—politically speaking. I 
thought that was a good omen. 

I went to Clark’s office, found he had 
left, and followed him to his rooms. The 
minute I saw him I experienced the same 
nasty feeling of lost or bewildered indi- 
viduality which always overcame me in 
his presence. He was so absurdly like me. 
I felt as if I were looking into a mirror 
where my reflection persisted in doing 
things I didn’t do, thereby producing a 
cost uncanny sensation. 

Clark pretended he was glad to see me. 
He really couldn’t have been, because his 
Great Idea hadn’t struck him then, and 
we had always disliked each other. 

“Hello, Elliott,” he said, shaking me by 
the hand with a twist he had learned in 


business en- 


went to a 


atrocious 


Jane: 





election campaigns, whereby something 


like heartiness was simulated. “Glad to 
see you, old fellow. Gad, you’re as like me 
as ever. Where did you drop from?” 

I explained my predicament and we 
talked amiably and harmlessly for awhile 
about family gossip. I abhor family gos- 
sip, but it is a shade better than politics, 
and those two subjects are the only ones 
on which Clark can converse at all. I 
described Mary Alice’s wedding, and 
Florence’s new young man, and Tom-and- 
Kate’s twins. Clark tried to be interested 
but I saw he had something on what 
serves him for a mind. After awhile it 
came out. He looked at his watch with 
a frown. 

“I’m in a bit of a puzzle,” he said. 
“The Mark Kennedys are giving a dinner 
to-night. You don’t know them, of course. 
They’re the big people of Broughton. 
Kennedy runs the politics of the place, and 
Mrs. K. makes or mars people socially. 
It’s my first invitation there and it’s 
necessary I should accept it—necessary 
every way. Mrs. K. would never forgive 
me if I disappointed her at the last mo- 
ment. Not that I, personally, am of much 
account—yet—to her. But it would leave 
a vacant place. Mrs. K. would never no- 
tice me again and, as she bosses Kennedy, 
I can’t afford to offend her. Besides, 
there’s a girl who'll be there. I’ve met her 
once. I want to meet her again. She’s a 


lilustrated 


y felt a grudge ‘em, though. 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


by MARY V. HUNTER 


g the fact beauty and no mistake. 
oa Toplofty as they make 
However, 
I think I’ve made an im- 
pression on her. It was 
at the Harvey’s dance 
last week. She was the 
handsomest woman 
there, and she never 
took her eyes off me. 
I’ve given Mrs. Ken- 
nedy a pretty broad hint 
that I want to take her 
in to dinner. If I don’t 
go I’ll miss all round.” 

“Well, what is there 
to prevent you from go- 
ing?” I asked, squiffily. 
I never could endure the 
way Clark talked about 
girls and hinted at his 
conquests. 

“Just this. Herbert 
Bronson came to town 
this afternoon and is 
leaving on the 10.30 

train to-night. He’s 

sent me word to meet 
him at his hotel this 
evening and talk 
over a mining deal 

I’ve been trying to 

pull off. I simply 

must go. It’s my one 
chance to corral 

Bronson. If I lose 

him it'll be all up, 

and I’ll be thousands 
out of pocket.” 

“Well, you are in rather a_ predica- 
ment,” I agreed, with the philosophical 
acceptance of the situation that marks 
the outsider. 7 wasn’t hampered by the 
multiplicity of my business and social 
engagements that evening, so I could 
afford to pity Clark. It is always rather 
nice to be able to pity a person you dis- 
like. 

“T should Say so. 
mind what to do. 


see Bronson. 


I can’t make up my 
Hang it. I'll have to 
There’s no question about 
that. A man ought to keep an understood 
substitute on hand to send to dinners 
when he can’t go. By Jove! Elliott!” 

Clark’s Great Idea had arrived. He 
bounced up eagerly. 

“Elliott, will you go to the Kennedys’ 
in my place? They’ll never know the dif- 
ference. Do, now—there’s a good fellow!” 

“Nonsense!” I said. 

“Ft. tant 
between us 


nonsense. The resemblance 
was foreordained for this 
hour. I’ll leud you my dress suit—it’ll fit 
you—your figure is as much like mine as 
your face. You’ve nothing to do with 
yourself this evening. I offer you a good 
dinner and an agreeable partner. Come 
now, to oblige me. You know you owe me 
a good turn for that Mulhenen business.” 


The Mulhenen business clinched the 
matter. Until he mentioned it I had no 
notion whatever of masquerading as 


Clark Oliver at the Kennedys’ dinner. But, 


as Clark so delicately put it, he had done 
me a good turn in that affair and the 
obligation had rankled ever since. It is 
beastly to be indebted for a favor io a 
man you detest. Now was my chance to 
pay it off and I took it without more ado. 

“But,” I said doubtfully, “I don’t know 
the Kennedys—nor any of the social 
stunts that are doing in Broughton. I 
won’t dare to talk about anything, ard 
I’ll seem so stupid, even if I don’t actually 
make some irremediable blunder, that the 
Kennedys will be disgusted with you. It 
It will probably do your prospects more 
harm than your absence would.” 

“Not at all. Keep your mouth shut 
when you can and talk generalities when 
you can’t, and you’ll pass. If you take 
that girl in she’s a stranger in Broughton 
and won’t suspect your ignorance of 
what’s going on. Nobody will suspect you. 
Nobody here knows I have a cousin so 
like me. Our own mothers haven’t always 
been able to tell us apart. Our very voices 
are alike. Come now, get into my dinner 
togs. You haven’t much time and Mrs. 
K. doesn’t like late comers.” 

There seemed to be a number of things 
that Mrs. Kennedy did not like. I thought 
my chance of pleasing that critical lady 
extremely small, especially when I had 
to live up to Clark Oliver’s personality. 
However, I dressed as expeditiously as 
possible. The novelty of the adventure 
rather pleased me. I always liked doing 
unusual things. Anything was better 
than lounging away the evening at my 
hotel. It couldn’t do any harm. I owed 
Clark Oliver a good turn and I would 
save Mrs. Kennedy the annoyance of a 
vacant chair. 

There was no disputing the fact that 
I looked most disgustingly like Clark 
when I got into his clothes. I actually felt 
a grudge against them for their excellent 
fit. 

“You'll do,” said Clark. ‘Remember 
you’re a Conservative to-night and don’t 
let your rank Liberal views crop out, or 
you'll queer me for all time with the 
great and enly Mark. He doesn’t talk 
politics at his dinners, though, so you’re 
not likely to have trouble on that score. 
Mrs. Kennedy has a weakness for beer 
mugs. Her collection is considered very 
fine. Scandal whispers that Miss Harvey 
has a budding interest in settlement 
work—” 

“Miss who?” I said sharply. 

“Harvey. Christian name unknown. 
That’s the girl I mentioned. You'll prob- 
ably take her in. Be nice to her even if 
you have to make an effort. She’s the 
one I’ve picked out as your future cousin, 
you know, so I don’t want you to spoil her 
good opinion of me in any way.” 

The name had given me a jump. Once, 
in another world, I had known a Jane 
Harvey. But Clark’s Miss Harvey 
couldn’t be Jane. A month before I had 
read a newspaper item to the effect that 
Jane was on the Pacific coast. Moreover, 
Jane, when I knew her, had certainly no 
manifest vocation for settlement work. I 
didn’t think two years could have worked 
such a transformation. Two years! Was 
it only two years? It seemed more like 
two centuries. 
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I went to the Kennedys’ in a pleasantly 
excited frame of mind and a cab. I just 
missed being late by a hairbreadth. The 
house was a big one, and everybody per- 
taining to it was big, except the host. 
Mark Kennedy was a little, thin man with 
a bald head. He didn’t look like a politi- 
cal power, but that was all the more rea- 
son for his being one in a world where 
things are not what they seem. 

Mrs. Kennedy greeted me cordially and 
told me significantly that she had granted 
my request. This meant, as my card had 
already informed me, that I was to take 
Miss Harvey out. Of course there would 
be no introduction since Clark Oliver was 
already acquainted with the lady. I was 
wondering how I was to locate her when 
I got a shock that made me dizzy. Jane 
was over in a corner looking at me. 

There was no time to collect my wits. 
The guests were moving out to the dining- 
room. I took my nerve in my hand, 
crossed the room, bowed, and the next 
moment was walking through the hall 
with Jane’s hand on my arm. The hall 
was a good long one; I blessed the archi- 
tect who had planned it. It gave me time 
to sort out my ideas. 

Jane here! Jane going out to dinner 
with me, believing me to be Clark Oliver! 
Jane—but it was 
incredible! The 
whole thing was a 
dream—or I had 
gone crazy! 

I looked at her 
sideways when we 
had got into our 
places at the table. 
She was more beau- 
tiful than ever, 
that tall, brown- 
haired, disdainful 
Jane. The settle- 
ment work story I 
was inclined to dis- 
miss as a myth. 
Settlement work in 
a beautiful woman 
generally means 
crowsfeet or a 
broken heart. Jane, 
according to my 
sight and belief, 
possessed neither. 

Once upon a time 
I had been engaged 
to Jane. I had been 
idiotically in love 
with her in those 
days and still more 
idiotically believed 
that she loved me. 
The trouble was 
that, although I 
had been cured of 
the latter phase of 
my idiocy, the 
former had become 
chronic. I had 
never been able to get over loving Jane. 
All through those two years I had 
hugged the fond hope that sometime I 
might stumble across her in a mild mood 
and make matters up. There was no 
such thing as seeking her out or writ- 


Mrs. Ker 
d me s 


my request 
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ing to her, since she had icily forbidden 
me to do so, and Jane had a most de- 
testable habit—in a woman—of meaning 
what she said. But the deity I had in- 
voked was the god of chance—and this 
was how he had answered my prayers. I 
was eating my dinner beside Jane, who 
supposed me to be Clark Oliver! 

What should I do? Confess the truth 
and plead my cause while she had to sit 
beside me? That would never do. Some- 
one might overhear us. And, in any case, 
it would be no passport to Jane’s favor 
that I was a guest in the house under 
false pretences. She would be certain to 
disapprove strongly. It was a maddening 
situation. 

Jane, who was calmly eating soup-—she 
was the only woman I had ever seen who 
could eat soup and look like a goddess at 
the same time—glanced around and 
caught me studying her profile. I thought 
she blushed slightly and I raged inwardly 
to think that blush was meant for Clark 
Oliver—Clark Oliver who had told me 
he thought Jane was smitten on him! 
Jane! On him! 

“Do you know, Mr. Oliver,” said Jane 
slowly, “that you are startlingly like a- 
a person I used to know? When I first 
saw you the other night I took you for 
him.” 

A person you 
used to know! Oh, 
Jane that was the 
most unkindest cut 
of all. 

“My cousin, 
Elliott Cameron, I 
suppose?” I an- 
swered as indiffer- 
ently as I could. 
“We resemble each 
other very closely. 
You were acquaint- 
ed with Cameron, 
Miss Harvey?” 

“Slightly,” said 
Jane. 

“A fine fellow,” 
I said unblushingly. 

“A-h,” said Jane. 

“My favorite 
relative,” I went on 
brazenly. “He’s a 
thoroughly good 
sort—rather dull 
now to what he 
used to be, though. 
He had an unfortu- 
nate love affair two 
years ago and has 
never got over it. 

“Indeed?” said 
Jane coldly, crum- 
bling a bit of bread 
between her fin- 
gers. Her face was 
expressionless and 
her voice ditto; but 
I had heard her 
criticize nervous people who did things 
like that at table. 


“T fear poor Elliott’s life has been com- 
pletely spoiled,” I said, with a sigh. “It’s 


a shame.” 








“Did he confide the affair to you?” 
asked Jane, a little scornfully. 

“Well, after a fashion. He said enough 
for me to guess the rest. He never told me 
the lady’s name. She was very beautiful, 
I understand, and very heartless. Oh, she 
used him very badly.” 

“Tid he tell you that, too?” asked Jane. 

“Not he. He won’t listen to a word 
against her. But a chap can draw his own 
conclusions, you know.” 

“What went wrong between them?” 
asked Jane. She smiled at a lady across 
the table, as if she were merely asking 
questions to make conversation, but she 
went on crumbling bread. 

‘Simply a very stiff quarrel, I believe. 
Elliott never went into details. The lady 
was flirting with somebody else, I fancy.” 
“People have such different ideas about 


flirti said Jane, languidly. “What 
ne would call mere simple friendliness 
another construes into flirting. Pos- 


or is it your cousin? 


ibly your friend 
is one of those men 
who become insanely 
Je alo 1S over every 
trifle and attempt to 
exert authority be 
fore they have any to 
exert. A woman of 
spirit would hardly 
fail to resent that.” 

“Of course Elliott 
was jealous,” I ad 
mitted. “But then, 
you know, Miss Har- 
vey, that jealousy is 
said to be the mea- 
sure of a man’s love 
If he went beyond 
his rights I am sure 
he is bitterly sorry 
for it.” 

“Does he really 
care about her still?” 
asked Jane, eating 
most industriously, 
although somehow 
the contents of her 
plate did not zrow 
noticeably less. As 
for me, | didn’t pretend to eat. I simply 
pecked. 

“He loves her with all his heart,” I 
answered fervently. “There never has 
been and never will be any other woman 
for Elliott Cameron.” 

“Why doesn’t he go and tell her so?” 
inquired Jane, as if she felt rather bored 
over the whole subject. 


“Indeed?” said 


“He doesn’t dare to. She forbade him 
ever to cross her path again. Told him 
she hated him and always would hate 
him as long as she lived.” 

“She must have been an unpleasantly 
emphatic young woman,” commented 
Jane. 

“I’d like to hear anyone say so to 
Elliott,” I responded. “He considers her 
perfection. I’m sorry for Elliott. His life 
is wrecked.” 

“Do you know,” said Jane slowly, as if 
poking about in the recesses of her 
memory for something half forgotten. “I 
believe I know the—the girl in question.” 

“Really?” I said. 
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“Yes, she is a friend of mine. She— 
she never told me his name, but putting 
two and two together, I believe it must 
have been your cousin. But she—she 
thinks she was the one to blame.” 

“Does she?” It was my turn to ask 
questions now, but my heart thumped so 
that I could hardly speak. 

“Yes, she says she was too hasty and 
unreasonable. She didn’t mean to flirt 
at all—and she never cared for anyone 
but—him. But his jealousy irritated her. 
I suppose she said things to him she didn’t 
really mean. She—she never supposed he 
was going to take her at her word.” 

“Do you think she cares for him still?” 
Considering what was at stake I think I 
asked the question very well. 

“T think she must,” said Jane languidly. 
“She has never looked at any other man. 
She devotes most of her time to chari- 
table work, but I feel sure she isn’t really 
happy.” 

So the settlement story was true. Oh, 


Jane! 


Jane coldly, crumbling a bit of bread between 
heard her criticize nervous people who did things like that 


“What would you advise my cousin to 
do?” I asked. Do you think he should go 
boldly to her? Would she listen to him— 
forgive him?” 

“She might,” said Jane. 

“Have I your permission to tell Elliott 
Cameron this?” I demanded. 

Jane selected and ate an olive with 
maddening deliberation. 

“T suppose you may—if you are really 
convinced that he wants to hear it,” she 
said at last, as if barely recollecting that 
I had asked the question two minutes 
previously. 

“T’ll tell him as soon as I go home,” I 
said, 

I had the satisfaction of startling Jane 
at last. She turned her head and looked 
at me. I got a good, square, satisfying 
gaze into her big, blackish-blue eyes. 

“Yes,” I said, compelling myself to 
look away. “He came in on the boat this 
afternoon too late for his train. Has to 
stay over till to-morrow night. I left him 
in my rooms when I came away. Doubt- 
less to-morrow will see him speeding reck- 


her 


lessly to his dear divinity. I wonder if he 
knows where she is at present.” 

“If he doesn’t,” said Jane, with the air 
of dismissing the subject once and for- 
ever from her mind, “I can give him the 
information. You may tell him I’m stay- 
ing with the Duncan Moores, and shall be 
leaving day after to-morrow. By the way, 
have you seen Mrs. Kennedy’s collection 
of steins? It is a remarkably fine one.” 

Clark Oliver couldn’t come to our wed- 
ding—or wouldn’t. Jane has never met 
him since, but she cannot understand why 
I have such an aversion to him, especially 
when he has such a good opinion of me. 
She says she thought him charming, and 
one of the most interesting conversa- 
tionalists she ever went out to dinner 
with. 


Louis Botha 

; South African leaders divided 
themselves into two very distinct 
classes quite early in the Boer War. The 
first and larger con- 
tained the “white 
men”; and there 
were the others. But 
of all the “white 
men” Louis Botha 
won most respect 

from our generals. 
In the war of 1899- 
1902, Botha quickly 
showed his superi- 
ority to most of the 
Boer leaders save 
Joubert and De Wet. 
Both at Spion Kop 
us and at Colenso, his 
leadership had much 
eS to do with the Boer 
success; and as a re- 
sult, on Joubert’s 
death, he was elected 
to succeed him as 
commander -in-chief 
of the Transvaal 
Boers. It was he who 
—ot organized the long 
ruerilla warfare that 
dragged its slow 
length along after the fall of Pretoria. 

But Botha’s highest abilities only be- 
gin where those of the soldier usually 
leave off. He commands the respect of the 
thoughtful Boer because he is himself a 
statesman as well as a soldier. Neither 
before nor after signing the treaty of 
Vereeniging did he blow the Imperial 
trumpet. His aim from the first has been 
the development of a united South Africa 
which will be allowed to work out its own 
destiny. He recognizes that the British 
Government made this possible. 

It is a remarkable fact that none of 
the questionable tactics which were prac- 
tised in the early part of the Boer War 
were attributed to either Joubert or 
Botha. Both of these men played the 
game of war fairly and squarely. The 
dastardly outrages on the Red Cross and 
the abuse on the white flag were usually 
inspired by the foreign mercenaries and 
the De Wets. 

Of recent years Botha has particularly 
concerned himself with the agricultural 
problems of South Africa. 
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ill Beaver-Buttons See Egyptr 


By James Henry Pedley 





There was true emotion in our 
guide’s voice as he pointed with his 
staff to the place where the Sphynx’s 
hose once was. 


ANADIANS for Egypt. Thirty 
+ thousand odd boys with beaver- 

crested buttons are talking it over 
now. As this is written they expect to go. 
Whether or not the first division is sent 
to Africa, the probability is that before 
the war is over Canada will furnish troops 
to guard the Suez Canal or reclaim the 
Soudan. It will be representative of no 
change in Imperial policy if this comes to 
pass. Instead, it will maintain an old 
tradition. Canadian regiments have 
fought Imperial campaigns before. North 
and South they have helped in Britain’s 
wars there. It may be they will be called 
to help again. 

Austria’s present tendency south-east- 
ward makes the Egyptian situation more 
acute than it has been at any former stage 
of the war. Austria could have taken Bel- 
grade at any time last autumn, had she 
wished to concentrate forces there. In- 
stead, she threw a barrier in front of the 
Russians invading Galicia. That barrier 
has since crumpled. The aggressive move- 
ment through Galicia has been 
abandoned and Austria will 
spare no effort to cut a road 
through Servia in the direction 
of Constantinople. It is her 
last chance. 

The Serbs once scattered, 
Bulgaria would remain a stum- 
bling-block. But the Bulgaria 
of to-day was largely Turkish a 
few years ago, when the Otto- 
man Empire extended across 
the peninsula to the Adriatic. 
Doubtless there is still a mea- 
sure of Moslem and Turkish 
sympathy in Southern Bul- 
garia, which might render Slav 
resistance less effective in the 
event of a war on two frontiers. 
Conceivably the Magyar and 
the Turk might meet in Sofia. 
Should this happen the Bel- 


EDITOR’S NOTE .—The accompanying arti- 
cle will be found particularly interesting in 
view of the action taken by Great Britain in 
declaring a protectorate over Egypt thus sepa- 
rating that land from the Turkish empire; 
which has occurred since the article was 
written. As an integral part of the British 
Empire, Egypt will now be of deepest interest 


to Canadians. Mr. Pedley describes some of 


the outside features of the land of deserts and 
the life of its peculiar people with graphic skill. 


grade Railway would be available for the 
transportation of Turkish troops to the 
western war-front, or of Teuto-Magyar 
soldiers to Constantinople. A land route 
would then be open from Berlin to the 
Suez Canal, and an opportunity afforded 
of striking at Egypt. 

Not only does this external danger 
exist. The spirit of Egyptian national- 
ism, though weak, is not altogether with- 
out significance. Young Egypt tires of 
its tourist-plundering life and dreams of 
a real existence with the status of a na- 
tion. The withdrawal of the tourist trade 
due to the war is bound to have a certain 
effect in stimulating this spirit; for thou- 
sands of Egyptians—guides, cabmen, 
street-vendors, beggars, down the whole 
line of parasites—are already thrown out 
of employment. Discontent will increase 
when the regular season opens early in 
the year with no flocks of sight-seers to 
be fleeced. Given a poor wheat crop as 
well next June—the prospect is serious 
enough without that. Fifty thousand 
colonials have already been assigned to 
Egypt while as yet there is no danger 
from without or within. It is probable 
that Canada will be called upon to provide 
khaki policemen in the East as well as 
khaki soldiers in France. 

Among the volunteers accepted to date 
many would be glad to serve in the East. 
I refer, in the main, to younger men, to 
whom war is only a name. Consider that 
stripling in the ranks who drew the King’s 





The writer at breakfast on the Share] Kamel 
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seaver-Buttons should see tourist 
Egypt with its servility rendered 
even more picturesque because bus 
ness is so bad 


attention by his youth. It was on Inspec- 
tion Day at Salisbury. 

“How old are you, my lad?” asked the 
King—the conversation was reported in 
a Toronto newspaper. 

“Nineteen, sir,” the boy replied. 

“So old as that?” surely an odd ques- 
tion for a King to ask of one of his fight- 
ing men! I can see the boy’s pink cheeks, 
and his mouth lacking the firm set which 
voting age will give it. I can see the flash 
of his eye as he makes answer: 

“Well, nineteen officially, sir.” The 
King was staggered a bit and said, “Oh!” 

Ask that school-boy what prompted 
him to enlist. If he is in a serious mood 
you will probably be treated to a bit of 
bombast, sincere but unsatisfying. “My 
country needed me,” he will say. Should 
you catch him flippant you will be in- 
formed that his father was Irish and he 
always liked to fight. The latter answer 
will be nearer the truth. Beaver-Buttons 
looked across the ocean one August day 
and saw a continent yielding itself up to 
the chaos of the melting-pot. 
Look, if you can, with his eyes. 
If you had been “officially nine- 
teen,” unbound to wife or 
family, only a few years away 
from the spell of the Boys’ Own 
Annual—would you have want- 
ed to go? Sometimes dullness is 
worse than war. 

Beaver-Buttons would, I 
think, turn his face joyfully 
toward Egypt, just for the fun 
of the thing. He must be pre- 
pared to forego many of the 
comforts which attend the tra- 
veler in time of peace. Leaving 
ship at Port Said he will prob 
ably be ordered along the cana! 
to Ismailia or Suez, the natura! 
bases of British activity on the 
Arabian frontier. The stretch 
of desert over which I rode on a 
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recent visit to Egypt on camel-back he 
will trudge painfully, his heavy boots 
sucked deep into the sand at every step. 
He will have no sun-glasses to save his 
eyes. Instead of the Bedouin head-dress 
that flapped about my shoulders he will 
feel] the weight of rifle and service kit. 

Beaver-But- 
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HE near East will not change much 

in war time. Beaver-Buttons should 
see tourist Egypt with its servility ren- 
dered even more striking and picturesque 
because business is so bad. I am thinking 
that he will find Cairo eager to greet him 
with the most flattering of Oriental 





But 

tons is good for it. 
What they put be- 
fore him he will 
do and, if I read 
him aright, he 
will find 
energy enough to 


the 


surplus 
notice tracks 
and big 
es and the 
desert birds, mak- 
j s-CTrosses 
on the sand. He 
will have eyes for 
the little 


colo ed 





sand 
chamele- 





ons which run to 


and fro continu- ‘ , 

1 , Left: A street scene Cairo. Right 
ally. He will turn A good view of the Sphinx with Pyra 
his head to see the mid in background, 


clump of green 


cactus, bruised a moment before under 


the hoofs of his officer’s horse. 

The column may chance to pass a quiet 
herd of 
market. The 
straggling houses of can- 


camp of Alveriat Ss, bringing a 


wild camel to the Cairo 
Arab tents, low, 
vas upheld by props, will draw his won- 
dering Nearby a hundred goats, 
will graze on without interest in 
strangers, unable to distinguish between 
of peace and war. Only the 
children will act differently; they will not 
run out boldly to cry backsheesh, back- 
sheesh; instead they will cling closely to 


raze. 


grazing, 


the caravar 


their mothers’ garments, satisfied to peek 
out timidly from the shelter of the tents. 

And when the sun sets beyond the sand- 
hills on his right and the yellow world 
changes to purple he will delight in the 
cool Gladly, at the 
night, will he wrap himself 
in the big coat he carried complainingly 
all day. 


breeze of evening. 


approach of 


Afterwards, when the campaign in the 


back country is over can you see Beaver- 





Buttons and his mates marching north- 
ward again to barracks at Cairo! You 
must look closely if you are to know him. 
The outfit that looked so trim at Val- 
cartier is now ragged and rough-patched 
and soiled. His mouth, you notice, has a 
firmer hold on its right place between 
nose and chin; his hair, bleached sand- 
color, straggles hangdoggishly from un- 
der the eaves of his cork helmet. He will 


march a the brown 


Nile by way of 
the bridge Kasr-el-Nil, turning from pic- 
turesque Nile mud to 
that 
They, at least, are 
though half their 


dhows grounded i: 
upon the 


run across that bridge. 


look Wist fully 


tram-cars 


modern, occupants are 


heathen Arabs. Tramp! Tramp! With 
the swing of British regulars the Can- 
adians will billow along the bizarre streets 
of Cairo. They will fill the air with 


“Tipperary” and shortly arrive at 


Quarters. 



















cringes as he strides the length of the 
Shareh Kamel his first night off duty. 
The broad entrance-way to Shepherd’s 
Hotel will still be the gathering place for 
a platoon of ragged man-boys each of 
them willing to sell his soul for a half- 
piastre, or carry a traveler’s baggage for 
even less. And when Beaver-Buttons 
quaffs beer on the terrace at the Zoo he 
may take my word for it the grinning na- 
tive who serves him will not pour poison 
in his drink. Let him watch well, though, 
for his change. Egyptian coinage is an 
enigma to the unpractised eye; and the 
natives are not without guile. 

“Jim,” said my fellow-voyager as we 
sat on a crate near the Alexandria Cus- 
toms Office on the day of our arrival there 
last May, “What in the world is this stuff 


good for?” He referred to a_hetero- 
geneous collection of nickel and silver 


money, a whole handful of it, which he 
had bought from a money-changer for an 
English sovereign. “I can’t make head 
or tail of it,” he mourned. All too soon 
he found what the “stuff”? was for when 
it was all gone, and he must barter an- 
other bit of gold for ninety-seven and a 
half problematical piastres. Two of us, 
four weeks away from Toronto, found it 
all well worth the worrying. Twenty 
yards away, an incident in the confused 
wharf scene, two Arabs fought philo- 
sophically for the handling of our bag- 
gage, and in the end divided it. A period 
of watchful waiting in a tawdry shed 
while officials hemmed and hawed and 
suspected cholera; then we had passed 
the Customs and the quarantine, and went 
to buy tickets and secure places in the 
Cairo train. 

As the swift train followed the Nile 
southward we chatted with an Egyptian 
whom we had met on the boat from 
Athens. He was an intelligent gentleman, 
a graduate of Oxford, clothed in the 
European fashion except that he wore 
the fez. Through the plate windows of 
the comfortable luncheon coach he showed 


us how the plan of irrigation works, that 
makes the fenceless fields rich in wheat. 
Interspersed among the wheat fields we 
distinguished acres given over to cotton. 
And when the train ran alongside the 
Nile we could see the dhows making slow- 
ly upstream under sail—a fat Egyptian 
at the tiller, a fat Egyptian puttering 
about the cargo. 

To the pair of us it was as new as the 
moon through a telescope. The path along 
the river bank was like a moving picture 
Here you might see the 
brothers of Joseph, the young and the 
middle-aged together, making their way 
on foot to ask a boon of wheat from the 
wise keeper of the 


of Bible scenes. 


granaries. In a 
moment this 
strange company 


is left behind and 
you crane your 
neck again—that 
blackbeard, rag- 
ged and slovenly, 
yet with his head 
held high; as you 
him striding 
forward with long 


see 


stave you mur- 
mur half-uncon- 
sciously to yourself, locusts and wild 


honey, locusts and wild honey. We are 
a mile beyond him now, and already he 
is forgotten because the man who rode 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho (or his 
ghost) has come in sight. Prosperous, 
thinking ill of no man, he rides his ass 
along the path, and we know that the 
thieves will get him. Heaven send a 
Samaritan on his trail, we say to our- 
selves. 

Debarking at a railway-station that 
smacked of Europe we saw our Egyptian 
friend kissed and kissed again without 
shame by a brother, and shook hands with 
him to see him no more. A boss porter in 
a robe which Solomon might have washed 
and worn, and outdone the lily for splen- 
dor mobilized a force of under-porters; 
and after all disputes had been settled our 
grips came tumbling out on the platform. 
We turned our faces to the city. 

From the window-balcony of our room 
in the Hotel New Khedivial we leaned 
that evening and looked for the first time 
upon a scene that has burned itself into 
my memory. From sunrise to sunset, and 
while the sun made its nightly journey to 
America, the street on which our balcony 
looked was fascinating. Liveliest in the 
early hours of evening, when the district 
cow was milked in open view across the 
road; the hours of pleasant coolness when 
patriarchs from others parts of the city 
came over to see the new white mosque 
almost ready for its first service, glisten- 
ing in contrast to its dingy fellow-build- 
ings of the street. European men and wo- 
men mingled in the strolling street-crowd. 
There was music at the cafe across the 
street. All was lights and laughter under 
a warm sky. Surely not the same street, 
this, as confronted us during the sun- 
drowsed hours of mid-afternoon. Then it 
was at its quietest, for between noon and 
three o’clock daily Cairo sleeps. Here, 
under our very noses, each doorway had 
its complement of sleeping men. No one 
stirred; except that occasionally a woman 


























in black draperies, veiled to the top of the 
nose, would emerge from an alley and 
disappear again, bringing water in a jar 
atop her head from some street-tap. 

Business was the keynote of the fore- 
noon. The high-perched drayman whose 
camel was his dray relentlessly crowded 
the merchant, astride of a_ ridiculous 
donkey from the back whereof his legs 
trailed to within an inch of the ground. 
Both had frequent trouble with the pedes- 
trians, for there are neither sidewalks nor 
traffic laws and the centre of the road is 
the King’s highway for man and beast. 
You heard the jingle-jingle which an- 
nounced the approach of the water-seller, 
a distended goat-skin slung across his 
back. The neck of the skin had been fash- 
ioned to serve as a valve and he held it 
clutched in his right hand, while with his 
left he advertised with a pair of unmusi- 
cal tin cups. Nor was his voice inactive; 
though whether or no the burden of his 
chant was: “Water, gift of Allah,’ we 
knew not, through an imperfect under- 
standing of the Arabic tongue. The ven- 
dor of fly-swishers dealt in the main with 
Europeans, but that lean, bearded Omar 
bearing his stock of carroway-bread, 
quoit-shaped, slung on a stick across his 
shoulder—he found his customers among 
the natives. Alone amid the turmoil, the 
cafe across the road had entirely forgot- 
ten its revel of the night before; or per- 
haps its morning emptiness spelled re- 
pentance. Its rows of neat tables in the 
street attracted none but a host of half- 
naked youngsters who played hide-and- 
seek among them. Now the cafe loses its 
last lovers, for the game is stopped of a 
sudden and the urchins hurry away 
around a corner. The beating of drums 
is heard. Soon a camel, gaily decked, 
thrusts into view, then another bearing 
the drummers, then carriages in file, the 
first of them draped with ornamental 
cloth. A wedding! we cry, the camera! 
It is significant of Cairo, as the photo- 
graph told us afterwards, that few be- 
sides ourselves were interested in the 
wedding pageant. Color that would shame 
an Ontario Old Boys’ Reunion or a British 
coronation is nothing to be gaped at in 
Cairo. 

Round the corner to breakfast on the 
Shareh Kamel. Will it be jam-filled fresh 
rolls and tea at 
the Laiterie des 
Pyramids, or 
more substantial 
fare chosen at 
random from a 
Greek menu next 
door? Either- 
where we will 
breakfast well 
and cheaply, and 
there is a vine- 
trellised cafe not 
far off where the 
Demon Thirst 
may be abated at 
no great cost with 
a plate of cucum- 
bers, cheese, and 
buns thrown in, if you were good to the 
waiter on a former occasion. The waiter 
is a very valuable man to stand in with. 
He is French, but knows a good stock of 
insults in Arabic and will mount guard 
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against the rabble of native salesmen, 
jugglers and beggars, who would other- 
wise make a torment of your meal. Re- 
member him when the score has been paid. 
Then take the tram to Ghizeh, at the foot 
of the pyramids. 


. * * 


EAVER-BUTTONS may not appre- 
ciate the pyramids more than I did, 
Canadians like to look at living things; 
and I freely confess that our dark-skinned 
guide was far more interesting to me 
than the things he insisted on pointing 
out. He was a tall, young man of twenty, 
with a forehead that bespoke thirty years 
or more, Mohamed Ali of the race of 
Bakr. He found us floundering aimlessly 
in the sand and would not be shaken off; 
until after some hours of forced company 
we grew to like him. Thus guided we 
reached the place where the huge Sphinx 
rears its bulk from the sand. Six thou- 
sand years or centuries, Mohamed told 
us, it had stood a monument to the glory 
of ancient Egypt. There was true emo- 
tion in our guide’s voice as he pointed with 
his staff to the place where the Sphinx’s 
nose once was—now a jagged fault in the 
face. A shell from Napoleon’s cannon 
had shot the nose away, he said. In Egypt 
they blame everything on Napoleon. Nose 
or no nose, however, the Sphinx and the 
three pyramids form a magnificent sky- 
line to relieve the undulating sameness of 
the Sahara. Mightiest of the works of 
man, they are framed against the most 
uninteresting of natural vistas. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, though, 
Beaver-Buttons has no passion for sky- 


lines (with the possible exception of 
spiked helmets showing above trench 
dirt). And he will hear no ill spoken of 


any Frenchman, dead or alive, just now. 
“Have just seen the pyramids. They are 
some size, all right,” he will inscribe on 
a post-card home, and promptly forget 
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might have served to cut a second Sphinx 
from, and the little Arab girl holding out 
her hands timidly to a little Arab calf 
he will not forget those scenes. They are 
throbbing with primitive life. 

The tram journey to Cairo should prove 
a gold-mine of impressions to our soldier- 
adventurer. He will relish the two- 
wheeled carts, each burthened with ten or 
twelve women, which the tram will pass. 
The women are ali in black their 
black veils cover their faces completely. 
At the mule’s head walks a native, guid- 
ing the outfit. For want of a better ex- 
planation of this phenomena we decided 
that the women were wives of the driver 
and that he was taking them to the river 
to drown them because his crop had been 
good this year and he had the money to 
buy a new and younger lot. I do not vouch 
for the explanation. If Beaver-Buttons 
can produce a better he is welcome to it. 
At any rate there they are, a dozen wo- 
men huddled on a flat cart, and the com- 
bination is as common in silk 
hats at Ottawa. Long camel trains load- 
ed with bundles of faggots pass along the 
Ghizeh road, which is flanked by massive 
walls and the foliage of palms. Our boy 
in service khaki will strain his eyes across 
a narrow branch of the Nile for better ob 
serving of the fellahin village beyond; 
its one palm-tree for shade; its mud walls 
standing as a half-hearted defence to the 
huts, which last are flat-roofed, massive 
and eternally square. He will see so much 
of the East in that short ride that a red 
motor-fire-truck will blink his eyes for 
him when he enters the city again. 


and 


Cairo as 


F OR our part, we trotted about a bit 

every day, seeing things; visited the 
museum and looked long at the dead face 
of Rameses II, where his lean cadaver 
lies under glass in the mummy-case they 
laid him in centuries ago; drove at sunset 
to the alabaster 
mosque on the 
citadel and trod 
in stocking feet 
upon the graves 
of kings; ven- 
tured down to the 
river in Old Cairo 
and bought a ban- 
dana_ handker- 
chief from a mus- 
ty tradesman, as 
ancient as the ba- 
zaar he lived in. 
Our explorations 
took us one day to 
the suburb of 

















them. But if he comes down the slanting 
road through Mena village, as we did, 
and has coffee at Mohamed Ali’s uncle’s 
new thatched house, and sees the little 
cave-dwellings niched into a rock that 


Heliopolis, whith- 
er we went to find 
a certain tree un- 
der which the Vir- 
gin rested during 
the flight into 
Egypt; but we 
landed instead at 
a pleasure park, 
with attractions. 
It was late when we returned to the city 
for we bowled on the alleys with a pair of 
natives as opponents, and were not sat- 
isfied to be beaten once but must have the 
drubbing repeated over and over. Until 
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at last, grimy and tired, we sought the 
radial; and the Arabs grinned, for their 
evening’s fun had been at our expense. 

We had determined 
to depart, though with 
reluctance, for Da- 
mascus. Next night we 
were north-bound on 
the miserable Khedi- 
vial liner ‘‘Assouan,” 
her decks crowded 
with berobed Arabs 
who sleep among the 
ropes. Then it was all 
a memory. Under the 
blue Mediterranean 
sky we leaned upon 
the bulwarks. And 
our thoughts were 
away across miles of 
purple hazy desert, in 
the Cairo of the even 
ing. 

Again we strode 
through the Wagh el 
Berka, between the 
lines of street cafes 
We lost ourselves in 
the concourse of cof 
fee-drinkers, became 
atoms in that whirling 
maelstrom which en- 
gulfs British soldier and Turk merchant 
alike, French outcasts, American tourists 
and the nameless wanderers of every race 
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who gather to the scarlet East. Again we 
sat at the little iron table and bought 
cigarettes, dirt cheap, from a_ yellow, 
bearded man with a 
tray. Pedlars of red- 
boiled sea creatures 
bothered us, and shoe- 
blacks, and post-card 
hawkers. We watched 
with somewhat of pity 
the child jugglers and 
acrobats of the street, 
tossing them money. 
Krom fifty places 
nearby came the dron- 
ing sound of Asi-Afri- 
can revelry. A _ fat 
Egyptian night-watch- 
man leaned on_ his 
stave and gloated on 
the authority con- 
ferred on him by the 
brass crescent which 
hung suspended from 
his neck by a slender 
chain. He looked for 
all the world like a 
Brooklyn — policeman 
2 ah unshaved and did as 
g bringing little to preserve the 

bien peace. There is no 

peace there. 

Memory, too, carries us to the mosques 
where there is peace, the note of a deep- 
felt emotional religion. With all the 


glare and color of Cairo let no one forget 
that the Moslem has a very clear idea of 
the meaning of religion. Our last im- 
pression of the Egyptian capital was 
characteristic. As our engine panted in 
the railway station ready for her leap 
across the fringe of the desert to Is- 
mailia, the train from Alexandria ar- 
rived. The engineer, a native, descended 
to the platform, turned till he faced to- 
ward Mecca, kneeled and prayed. As I 
watched him stoop his forehead to the 
flooring, I reflected that engineers in Can- 
ada are not broken in to such practices. 
ior better or for worse—who knows? 


PORTABLE SHED FOR DIRIGIBLES. 


¥ERMANY has been dependent in the 
G past upon huge, revolving, station- 
ary sheds for housing each of the great 
Zeppelin dirigibles, but a new structure 
has been invented by an army officer 
which is portable and which can be set up 
in a few minutes. Light iron framework 
is held together by a number of stays. An 
ingenious system of pulleys makes it pos- 
sible to cover the huge cage with tarpaulin 
in a few minutes. The shed can be put 
up so as to face the wind and the cost of 
it is very much less than the cost of the 
stationary sheds which have been used in 
the past. 


A Trying Experience in 1870 


How a Canadian Was Nearly Shot as a French Spy 


R. GEO. M. WARREN, until recent- 
y surgeon-major of the 2nd Dra- 
goons, went through the Franco-Prus- 
sian War 1870-1, as a member of one of 
the Bavarian ambulances. He had a num- 
ber of interesting experiences, one of 
which was a narrow escape from being 
shot, after the battle of Sedan. The de- 
cisive battle had been fought and won 
and Dr. Warren’s ambulance was im- 
mediately stationed in the Caserne 
D’Asfelte, a huge fortress at the back of 
and overlooking the town, which was com- 
pletely surrounded by a high wall of solid 
masonry 
This place soon filled with wounded 
and the work of the surgeons became 
very arduous, as Dr. Warren relates. “It 
was almost necessary to run out for a 
walk on the ramparts, to get a breath of 
fresh air, three or four times a day, and 
on one of these trips I noticed in the moat 
below, a very handsome sword with rich 
gold belt and, although the whole coun- 
try around was thickly strewn with 
swords, lances, rifles, etc., this one was so 
much better, that I decided to secure it 
as a souvenir, that evening. But, owing 
to an officer of the Imperial Guard hav- 
ing been shot the night before, by a sentry 
and the large number of spies prowling 
about, an order was issued from head- 
quarters warning everyone to be inside 
the town gates before dark and the sen- 


tries were cautioned to be doubly alert. 
There appeared, however, to be plenty of 
time after the hospital work was done 
for me to go out and around the ram- 
parts to where the sword was lying in 
the moat, and this I attempted. The sword 
was secured and after buckling it on and 
admiring it I started on my return, high- 
ly elated and pleased with my find. I had 
not however, noticed a pair of keen eyes 
watching my every movement from a 
corner on the wall about fifty yards dis- 
tant. I had only taken a few steps when 
I was stopped by a sentry who fairly 
roared, ‘Halt.’ I did not lose time halt- 
ing. Then came the order to advance, 
which I also obeyed promptly but this did 
not seem to satisfy him. I called out who 
I was but he shouted back that I was 
French and a spy. I tried to go closer to 
him but immediately heard the clicking of 
his needlegun as he opened the breach, 
slipped in a cartridge. Raising the rifle 
he took dead aim at me and without hesi- 
tation, fired. For an instant I was stun- 
ned. I had thought at first he was trying 
to frighten me but this showed me I could 
expect no mercy from him. He had missed 
me the first time but would not on the next 
shot. I then began to shout the names of 
some of our surgeons, hoping, by some 
chance they might hear me. In the mean- 
time the sentry was struggling with his 
rifle to loosen the empty shell, which had 


stuck, a defect that occurred very fre- 
quently with the first lot of needle guns 
turned out by the Prussians. I had time 
to think of home and saw nothing but 
death for a few moments. I knew what 
the sentry’s instructions were, especially 
when darkness was settling down and I 
knew he was bound to shoot anyone out of 
place and have it approved of, but never 
to let one escape. I knew also that a hole 
in the bottom of the moat where I stood 
would be dug and, inside thirty minutes, 
my body would be rolled into it and my 
relations never know. These thoughts 
passed quickly through my mind, though 
it seemed an hour, until the sound of foot- 
steps running towards us on top of the 
wall caused me to turn quickly. I saw 
another sentry, who, on hearing the re- 
port of the rifle, had come up. The first 
sentry replied to his query: ‘A French- 
man, a spy, shoot him.’ I raised both 
hands and jumped towards him, shouting 
that I was a surgeon of the fortress and 
begging him to take me into the guard- 
house. He gave the command, ‘Right 
about march,’ and with his finger on the 
trigger and muzzle of his rifle pointed 
directly at my head, he marched me to the 
next sentry and he to another, etc., until 
I was brought into the guardhouse, where, 
after some excited talking, I was allowed 
to go free. I left the sword in the moat. 
I never went back for it.” 























A Few Bars inthe Key of G 
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T was two o’clock, and time 
for the third watch of the 
night-herd. These two facts 

gradually impressed them- 
selves on the consciousness of 
John Talbot Waring, as he was 
thumped into wakefulness by 
the Mexican “horse-wrangler.” 
Disentangling himself from his 
damp blankets, he sat up and 
groped for his boots, meanwhile viewing 
with that strange satisfaction which 
misery finds in companionship, the rough 
pounding process which was being re- 
peated upon the mummy-like figure by 
his side. 

The dim light of the smoky lantern 
swinging from the ridge-pole of the drip- 
ping tent revealed the rolled-up forms of 
a dozen audibly slumbering cow-punchers, 
crowded together like sardines in a box; 
it also made visible an expression of dis- 
gust on the features of Mr. Waring, while 
failing completely to disclose the where- 
abouts of his missing boots. The sense 
of touch, however, presently located them 
lying in a little puddle near the tent flap, 
and their owner was immediately en- 
grossed in the back-breaking task of 
forcing his swollen feet into the sodden 
leather. 

“Seems to me, Jack, you ought to know 
enough to take your boots to bed with 
you,” remarked his neighbor, “Slim” 
Caywood, as he complacently produced 
his own high-heeled pair from their dry 
nest. “That mornin’ last week up on the 
Pass, when you had to do a war dance 
in the snow while they was thawin’ out, 
don’t seem to have learned you nothin’.” 

Waring paused in his struggle long 
enough to express, in a few well-chosen 
words, his opinions of boots in general, 
and his own wet ones in particular. This 
relief to his feelings seemed to endow him 
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with renewed strength, for, after a few 
more violent contortions, he accomplished 
his purpose, and unrolling his “slicker,” 
which had been serving temporarily as a 
pillow, enveloped himself in its clammy 
folds, and followed his tall fellow-victim 
of stern duty out into the drizzling rain. 

There was a moon above the heavy 
clouds, but it might as well have been on 
the other side of the earth for all the 
assistance it gave in the operation of 
saddling two of the picketed horses. The 
herd lay to the north of the camp, and 
settling reluctantly into their soggy seats, 
the drowsy riders turned their horses in 
that direction, trusting to the instinct of 
the animals to find the cattle. The dark- 
ness was intense, and the wiry little 
beasts were obliged to pick their way cau- 
tiously over the rough ground lying be- 
tween the camp and the spot where the 
herd had been “bedded down” for the 
night. 

Presently the sound of a hoarse voice 
tunefully raised in a dismal minor melody 
came faintly to their ears, and as they 
neared the singer, they became aware 
that he was entreating the public to “take 
him to the graveyard, and place a sod 
o’er him,” varying the monotony of this 
request by begging some one to “bury 
him not on the lone prairie.” The effect of 
this mournful music was indescribably 
gruesome, and Waring found himself 
wondering with considerable impatience 
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why cow-punchers invariably 
choose such gloomy themes for 
their songs, and then set them 
to the most funereal tunes im- 
aginable. 

Approaching carefully, to 
avoid startling the cattle, the 
two riders separated, and re- 
lieving the tired watchers, com- 
menced their dreary’ three 
hours’ vigil, on opposite sides of the herd. 
The cattle were unusually quiet, needing 
little attention, and Waring had ample 
opportunity to reflect on the disadvant- 
ages of a cow-puncher’s life, as he rode 
slowly along the edge of the black mass of 
sleeping animals. The rain dripped from 
the limp brim of his sombrero, and ran in 
little streams from the skirts of his oil- 
skin coat into his already soaking boots. 
The chill wind, sweeping down from the 
mountains, pierced his damp clothes, and 
made him shiver in the saddle. For the 
hundredth time within a week, Waring 
condemned himself as an unutterable ass 
for relinquishing the comforts of civiliza- 
tion for this hard life among the rough 
and dangerous slopes of Colorado. 

He recalled his arrival on the range 
six months before, a “tenderfoot,” and 
the various tribulations he had endured 
incident to his transformation into a full- 
fledged cow-puncher. He remembered 
with a smile, the painful surprise occa- 
sioned by his first introduction to a pitch- 
ing horse. Of the hardships and dangers 
which come to every rider of the range, 
he had experienced his share, and faced 
them bravely, thereby winning the respect 
of the rough, lion-hearted men among 
whom he had cast his lot. 


But all the weary months had been 
wasted; he had failed in his object; he 
could not forget. He was not the first 
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to learn that one cannot escape memory 
merely by crossing the continent. It even 
seemed to him that, instead of growing 
more endurable with time, the soreness 


in his heart and the sting of regret in- 
creased with every passing day. He 
vondered if She felt the separation; if 
she cared As his thoughts wandered 


back over the past two years, he recalled 
every incident of their acquaintance as 
ly as though it had occurred but 
ay. The day he had first seen her, 


tine 


ct 
yesterd 
as she stepped gracefully out beside the 
piano to sing, at a musicale he had at- 
tended,—the song she had sung, 


‘The hou [ spent with thee, dear 


Are as a string of pearls to me.” 
the sweet days which followed,—their en- 
oyment together of symphony, oratorio, 


for both being amateurs of no 


and opera, 

! they had met (and loved) 
upon the common ground of their love of 
divine harmony. 

He looked into the blackness of the 
night, and could see her as she appeared 
on that wonderful day when he had met 
her at the altar of Trinity Church, and 
spoken the words that were to bind them 
together through life. How beautiful 
she was, and how proud he had been of 


her as they walked down the broad aisle 
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and out into the brilliant June sunshine, 

llowed by the grand chords of Mendels- 
sohn’s masterpiece. He looked back at 
their wedding trip as at a_ beautiful 
dream. The noble mountains of New 
Harapshire seemd to have been created 
as a setting for their happiness; the 
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great hotels only to cater to their pleas- 
ure. How well he remembered the return 
to the lovely home he had prepared for 
her, and the first dear days within its 
walls. How happy they had been, and 
how he had loved her! Had loved her? 
He did love her. That was his sorrow. 
He realized that as long as he had life, 
his whole heart would be hers. 

And then the shadow had come over 
their hom« He asked himself bitterly 
why he had not been more patient with 
her, and made allowance for her high 
spirit and quick temper. She was such 
a child. He could see now that he had 
been to blame many times in their quar- 
rels, when at the time he had sincerely 
believed himself in the right. Should he 
go back to her, and admit that he had 
been wrong? Never! The memory of 
that last day was too clear in his mind. 
The words she had spoken in the heat of 
her anger had burned themselves into his 
soul, and could not be forgotten. Waring 
straightened in the saddle, and the hot 
blood rushed to his face. He wondered 
now that he had been able to answer her 
so calmly. He recalled every word he 
had said: 

“Your words convince me that we can- 
not live together any longer. I will 
neither forget nor forgive them. I am go- 
ing away. You are at liberty to sue for 
a divorce, if you care to do so. Three 
years, I believe, is the time required to 
substantiate a plea of desertion.” That 
was all. Without another word he had 
left her, standing white and motionless 
in the centre of her dainty chamber, and 
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gone from the beautiful home in white- 
hot rage, to come out here to the wildest 
spot he could find, and plunge into its 
perilous life, in the vain effort to forget. 

He pulled down the dripping brim of 
his sombrero to shelter his face from the 
stinging wind, and resolutely turned his 
He specu- 


thoughts in other directions. 
lated vaguely on the condition of his con- 
siderable property, and wondered indiffer- 
ently how his agents were managing It. 
His friends at the clubs,—did they miss 
him? From them his thoughts strayed 
to the strange postal card he had received 
the day previous, and he began to puzzle 
his brain in the effort to decide who had 
sent it, and what it could mean. It had 
been directed in care of his attorney, and 
forwarded by the lawyer to the remote 
mountain post-office where Waring re- 
ceived his mail. It was an ordinary postal 
card, its peculiarity consisting in the fact 
that the communication on the back was 
composed not of words, but music—four 
measures in the key of G. This was the 
message: 





He had hummed the notes over and 
over, and thought they had a strangely 
familiar sound, yet he could not place 
the fragment, nor even determine the 
His failure to decipher the 
enigma annoyed him. It had a meaning, 
of that he was convinced, but what could 
it be? Who could have sent it? Among 
his friends were many musicians, any 
one of whom might have adopted such a 
method of communicating with him. He 
began to hum the phrase, as he rode 
round and round the cattle. 

The wind was dying out, and the rain 
had ceased. On the eastern mountain 
tops a faint rose tint was dimly visible; 
another hour of monotonous watching, 
and then for a hot breakfast beside the 
camp-fire. Waring, abandoning the rid- 
dle of the postal, began to sing to pass the 
time, and his rich baritone rang out above 
the sleeping herd. The hght stole slowly 
over the peaks, and chased the shadows 
from the plain. The camp awoke, and 
the men crawled shivering from the tent. 
The cook’s fire whirled showers of sparks 
aloft. One by one the cattle stirred, rose, 
and commenced to graze. Waring still 
sang, carelessly passing from snatches of 
opera to lines of sacred harmony. 

Suddenly, while starting a chorus 
from one of the great works of a 
master composer, he stopped short in 
surprise. He was singing the notes on 
the card! It had come to him like a flash. 
He tore open his coat and drew the postal 
from an inner pocket. There was no mis- 
take. He had solved the mystery. Ai- 
most mechanically he reached for a pen- 
cil, and wrote the words under the lines of 
music, added a signature, and gazed long 
and earnestly, his face a perfect kaleid- 
oscope of changing expressions; then, 
with a wild shout, he wheeled and rode 
furiously to camp. 


composer. 


Pulling up with a jerk that almost 
lifted the iron-jawed bronco from the 
ground, he literally hurled himself from 
the saddle, and reached the Boss in two 
bounds. 

“TI must be in Denver to-night! I want 
your best horse, quick!” 

The Boss stared at him in astonish- 
ment: 

“Why, man, it’s a hundred an’ twenty 
miles. You’re crazy.” 

Waring fairly stamped in his impati- 
ence. 

“It’s only sixty to Empire,” he cried, 
“and I can get the train there. It leaves 
at one o’clock, and I can make, if you'll 
lend me Star. I know he’s your pet horse, 
and you never let any one ride him, but 


I tell you, Mr. Coberly, this means every- 
thing to me. I simply must get there.” 

Coberly scowled. “You ought ’o know, 
Jack, that I won’t lend Star. None o’ the 
other horses can get you over there in 
that time, so you might’s well give it up. 
What in thunder’s the matter with you 
that you’re in such a confounded rush?” 

Waring thought a moment, and then, 
drawing the Boss beyond earshot of the 
listening cow-punchers, spoke to him 
rapidiy and earnestly, finally handing 
him the postal card. Coberly scanned it 
intently, and a change came over his 
face. When he looked up, it was with 
an expression of respect mingled with 
amazement. 

“Why didn’t you show me this at first? 
()’ course you can have the horse. Hi 
there! Some o’ you boys round up the 
horses an’ rope Star for Mr. Waring. 
Jump lively.” 

The men made a rush for their saddles 
and, in an incredibly short time, several 
f them were racing across the plain in 
the direction of the bunch of horses. 
Waring dived into the tent and began 
gathering his few possessions. Coberly 
plunged around outside, giving orders at 
the top of his voice. 

“Roll up some grub for Mr. Waring 
quick! Nick, you get his canteen an’ fill 
it out o’ my jug. Fly around now!” 

A rush of hoofs announced the arrival 
of the horse and his escort, just as War- 
ing emerged from the tent with his little 
bundle. A dozen hands made quick work 
of saddling, and with a hurried good-bye 
all around, he swung himself up and 
astride of the magnificent animal, and 
was off on his long ride. He looked back 
and saw the boys in a group around tke 
Boss, who was explaining the cause of 
his hasty departure. Presently a tre- 
mendous yell reached his ears, and he 
saw hats frantically thrown up. He 
waved his hand in reply, and settled 
down in the saddle. 

The long, pacing stride of Coberley’s 
pet covered the ground in a surprising 
manner, and eight o’clock found twenty- 
three miles behind his nimble feet, and 
the Bar triangle Ranch in sight. A five- 
minute stop, and then on across the 
gently rising country to the stage station 
at the foot of the great Continental 
Divide, fifteen miles away. It lacked 
twenty minutes of ten o’clock when War- 
ing drew rein in the shadow of the giant 
peaks that towered above him. He un- 
unsaddled and turned the big thorough- 























bred into the corral. A half-hour’s rest 
would put new life into him. Twenty- 
two miles to the railroad, and nearly three 
hours in which to cover it. It seemed pos- 
sible; but the great range must be 
crossed, and Waring knew that the ten 
miles of steep climbing to the snowy sum- 
mit of Berthoud Pass meant more than 
twice that distance on the flat plain. 

At quarter past ten, Star, refreshed 
by an energetic rubbing and a mouthful 
of water, was carrying him up the road, 
with no apparent diminution of power. 
Up, up they went, mile after mile, until 
the plain they had left was spread out 
like a map behind him, and the thick 
forest had given place to a scattering and 
scrubby growth of pines. They. were 
nearing timber-line, and the piercing chill 
of the biting wind testified to the prox- 
imity of the snow-covered peaks. Two 
miles from the top Waring dismounted, 
and led his pant- 
ing horse along 
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reached the timber-line, passed below it, 
and plunged into the woods. A mile be- 
yond, they flew past the stage at a mad 


pace, throwing a shower of mud over 
the astonished passenge 
Down at last to the level road they 


came, with five miles still to go. Star 
swung into a strong, easy lope, and his 
rider drew a long breath. Not till then 
had he realized the strain of that wild 
ride. Rounding a turn in the road, he 
espied a horseman approaching, and 
turned out to pass him. The strange! 
eyed him sharply as he drew near, and 
suddenly whipped out a six-shooter. 


“Hold up there. I want to talk to 
you.” 
For a moment Waring considered the 


chance of riding over the man, but for a 
moment only. The stranger looked too 
determined, and his aim was sure. He 
pulled up, raging. 





the icy trail. The 
rarified air 
seemed to burn 
his lungs as he 
struggled up the 
remaining dis- 
tance to the 
summit of the 
Pass twelve 
thousand feet 
above the sea. 
Twelveo’clock! 
He stopped and 
anxiously e x- 
amined the noble 
beast that had 
carried him so 
far and so well. 
The inspection 
reassured him. 
There was plen- 
ty of life and 
energy left in _ 
Star yet. Not 
without reason 
was he acknow- 
ledged the best 
horse in the 
country. One 
hour, and twelve 








a 
miles to go, the ey 

first seven down 

the steepest road Swerving his flying horse 

R i. closer to the track, Waring 

in the State. leaned over, and grasping the 

Could he make railings with both hands, liftes 

on6 himself from the saddle 

it? He must! A ; s 

final pull at the 

cinches, and 

Waring was again in the saddle, racing I suppose you want my money,” he 


down the dangerous path towards the sea 
of dark green forest that stretched far 
below. 

Down sharp pitches and long slopes, 
around dizzy curves and through deep 
canons, slipping, swaying, followed by 
masses of loose stones and gravel, they 


went, faster than ever that trail was 
covered before. The iron-shod hoofs 


struck fire from the flinty rocks, as, al- 
most sitting on his haunches, Star would 
slide twenty feet at a time down an un- 
usually steep grade, recovering his foot- 
ing with a staggering effort at the bot- 
tom. It was perilous work. They 


snarled. “Well, you’re welcome to it if 
you'll leave me enough to pay my fare 
to Denver.” 

The other grinned. 

“That’s a good bluff, but it won’t go. 
I’m the sheriff, an’ I want to know where 
you’re going with Joe Coberly’s horse.” 

“Oh, is that all you want?” said War- 
ing, relieved. “Why, I’ve been working 
for Coberly, and he lent me the horse to 
ride over here to catch the train.” And 
he gathered up his reins. 

“Hold on, young man,” and the sheriff 
raised his gun suggestively, “that yarn 
won’t do. I know old Joe, an’ I happen to 


2] 
know that he wouldn’t lend that horse 
to his own brother, let alone one of his 
cow-punchers. I guess I'll have to lock 
you up till the boys come over after 
you.” 

Waring groaned: “Look here, Mr. 
Sheriff, I’m telling you God’s truth. 


Coberley let me take the horse because 
it was the only one that could get me over 
here in time to catch the train, and I had 
to be in Denver to-night without fail.” 


His captor shook his head: “It’s no 
use, my friend; your story won’t hold 
water. Why’re you in such a tearin’ 


hurry, anyway?” 

Waring remembered the postal card; 
he reached into his breast pocket and 
produced it. 

“That is my reason for haste,’ he said, 
“and that is why Coberly let me take the 
horse,” and he added a few words. 

Keeping his captive carefully covered 
with the muzzle 
of the 
he carried, 


revolve 
the 
officer rode clos- 
er and took the 
card. As he read 
it, his face light- 
ed up, and he 
lowered his gun. 

“That’s all 
right, youngste1 
I’m sorry I stop 
ped you. I don’t 
wonder Joe lent 
you the horse; 
I’d ’ve done the 
same, even if I’d 
had to walk my- 
self. I hope you 
won’t miss the 
train. I'll ride 
down to the sta- 
tion with you, as 
some of the boys 
might want to 
string you up on 
the 

every- 
knows 





account 0’ 
horse 
a body 
is him.” 
Overjoyed at 
this satisfactory 
* turn of affairs, 
I}-AebE Waring touched 
Star with the 

spur and rode 

forward, with 

the repentant 

sheriff by his 

side, their horses 

in a rapid gallop. Mounting a rise, they 
saw the town before them, a mile distant. 
The train was at the station! Another 
touch of the spur, and Star stretched out 
into a run that gradually left the sheriff 
behind, well mounted though he was. A 
half mile yet to go ! — A quarter ! —The 
black smoke began to come in heavy puffs 
from the funnel of the engine, and the 
line of cars moved slowly away from the 
station. Then it was that Star showed 
the spirit that was in him. The quirt 
fell sharply on his flank for the first time 
that day, and he bounded forward and 


Continued on Page 91. 
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This does not mean 
that ninety-five pe 
cent. of aspiring 
merchants see the 
finish of their labors 
in the bankruptcy 
court. Among those 
classed as failures is 


the man who makes 





an unsuccessful ven- 
ture into the retail 
field and withdraws 
before coming a 


Oa 


financial cropper 
Of ventures such as 
these, ill considered 
and poorly backed 
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for the most part, 
every city and town 
sees a continuous 
procession. The re 
tail store looks an El 
Dorado .oof Easy 
Gains to the out- 
sider; until such 
time as he gets be- 
hind the _ counter 
when the pleasant ag ee ih 
dream of profits — store so that 
fades away before ®le 

the stern reality of 

Overhead Costs. A hasty retreat is the 
rule in such cases. 

Why is it that only five men out of 
one hundred make a permanent success of 
handling a retail store? Buying goods 
at a low figure and selling at a compara- 
tively high price looks to be the very easi- 
est way of making money, the royal road 
to wealth. And yet—there are figures 
staring one in the face. Fewer men suc- 
ceed at keeping store than at any other 
occupation. 

Ask anyone who knows the inside work- 
ings of a retail store why this is so and 
he will literally swamp you with facts re- 
lating to capital investment, depreciation, 
overhead charges, price cutting, unfair 
competition and so forth. But when all 
is said and done it simmers down to one 
thing. 

It is all a question of view point. 

The five men who succeed have realized 
that their role is to sell to the public the 
best possible service compatible with a 
fair profit to themselves. The ninety-five 
who fail believe they are in business to 
sell goods. Between selling service and 
selling goods is all the difference »etween 
success and failure. 

There are other reasons to account for 
failure in specific instances, of course. 
Ignorance of business methods and lack 
of capital have wiped many an aspirant 
off the slate of merchandising success. 
But when a man, of reasonable ability 
and experience, with sufficient capital or 
backing, enters on a business career his 
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roaster at the front of the 
a pieasant 


failure or. success 
will depend on 


| whether he aims to 
§ sell goods or service. 
HY This does not ap- 
: ply merely to trans- 


actions over the 
counter. It enters 
into every phase of 
retail activity, even 
to the very first step, 
that of selecting a lo- 
cation. The short- 
sighted shop-keeper 
who puts his stock 
into a store on an 
obscure side 
street has 
violated the 
first rule of 
service; he 
had made it 
difficult for 
the customer 
to deal with 
him. 

There is a 
grocery store 
in Toronto lo- 
cated on a 
site worth 
$11,000 a foot 
frontage! 
Figure out 
what that 
means in the 
way of rental or interest on money in- 
vested in real estate. Approximately 
speaking, the store must sell goods to the 
extent of $40,000 a month in order to 
make sufficient margin to meet the rental 
or carry the investment alone! It 
seems almost incredible that right in 
the heart of a large city, under the 
shadow of sky scrapers where land 
is worth its weight in gold, a grocery 
store should flourish. The expensive 
location of this store is part of the 
service it sells to the public. In no 
other location could this store do the 
large business rendered possible now 
by its exclusive, unique location. 
There are men issuing from neigh- 


boring office buildings at all hours 
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of the day—men with expensive 
tastes and the means to gratify them. 
These men often feel like taking home 
a box of candy, fruit out of season or 
some equally high-priced luxury. But 

it is just a step to street car or 
waiting motor. The only store which 
has a chance to catch them in the 
buying mood is the palatial plate- 
glass emporium which strikes the 
eye as they emerge from their offices. 
It costs a fortune every year to thus 
maintain a store in the hub of the 
free-spending district; but it pays. 
This establishment is selling the most 
expensive service to the man who can 
afford to pay for it. 


Service 


By William Byron 


Author of ‘‘The Tortoise’’ 


WHAT SERVICE MEANS. 

Service, like charity, is a word that is 
glibly used to cover a multitude of sins. 
it is the most abused and the most elastic 
word in the vocabulary of commerce. The 
short-sighted merchant who slashes prices 
right and left with paranoic persistence 
in an effort to outstrip his competitor, 
does it in the name of service. Tax a re- 
tailer with spending money on unproduc- 
tive premium schemes and he will invoke 
the talismanie word of service in justifi- 
cation. 

Here is a definition of Service which 
comes perhaps as close to the mark as it 
is possible to get: To provide the public 
with what it wants at the most reasonable 
price and with the minimum of bother to 
the public. The term “reasonable price” 
implies a figure assuring the retailer of a 
sufficient margin to enable him to supply 
his customers with a minimum of bother 
to them and still leave a fair profit for 
himself. A retailer who cuts prices con- 
sistently must either take it out in exorbi- 
tant profits on other lines or in inferior 
service. There is no other solution— 

hort of bankruptcy. 


A BUSINESS THAT GREW. 

In the northern section of old Ontario 
there is a town of about seven thousand 
people. Nineteen years ago the town was 
about the same size, perhaps a little larger 
and busier if anything. It is a prosperous 
enough little place and it has its share of 
go-ahead citizens; but still it is one of 
those contented towns that started to 
climb the hill to cityhood and stopped half 
way to rest. Jts streets are lined with 
comfortable old houses with cast iron 
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A hardware store without a counter. 


























reindeer on the front lawns and grape 
arbors in the back yards. On Saturdays 
the farmers drive into town and hitch 
their wagons along sides of the main 
street. It is a solid, substantial place 
with plenty of money beneath the surface; 
and the tango has yet to be introduced 
there. 

Nineteen years ago a small general 
store was opened by a young man of the 
town. Let us call him Robinson. The 
store did not differ at first from any of 
the others, but to-day it has developed 
into a departmental store, handling every 
line of goods with the exception of hard- 
ware and with a turnover that exceeds a 
quarter of a million dollars yearly. The 
other stores of the town have not grown 
very much in the same period and most 
of them have changed hands several 
times. 

If one desired to learn the reason for 
the rapid growth of this remarkable 
store, it can easily be found. Imagine 
yourself at a meeting of the managers of 
the various departments; they get to- 
gether of an evening once a fortnight and 
find so much to talk about that it is gen- 
erally midnight before they break up. 

The talk is all along one line. Is the 
stock on hand just what the public wants? 
Can they make it easier for customers to 
purchase what they want? Can they get 
more people into the habit of coming to 
the store? Mrs. So-and-so was enquiring 
the other day for a nationally advertised 
article that the store has never carried; 
would it pay to put in a stock? And so 
on. 

You might attend these conferences 
for a year and never hear a single allu- 
sion to prices. There is a set scale of 
prices at Robinson’s for everything. That 
was all settled long ago. Robinson ascer- 
tained what it was costing him to do busi- 
ness and fixed his selling price to cover all 
the expenses entailed in giving adequate 
service with an additional allowance for 
a fair profit. Prices are never cut at 
Robinson’s store. The other merchants 
in the town can do what they please and 
set what prices they like. Freak adver- 
tisers may come and price cutters may 
go but Robinson’s goes on for ever. 

And so the Managers never debate the 
question: Can’t we sell more of this or 
that line? Their problem is: Can’t we 
sell more service? 

Robinson’s motto has always been “Bus- 
iness is religion boiled down.” He be- 
lieves in a square deal; for the customer 
and for himself. He believes in doing 
everything that will make shopping easier 
and more satisfactory for the public. He 
advertises because it assists the public in 
making judicious selections. He believes 
in window trims and display fixtures for 
the same reason. He gives the best possi- 
ble delivery service, meets all complaints 
fairly and courteously, keeps his stock up- 
to-date and attractive and coaches his 
sales force up to an efficient standard. 

In other words he offers service: And 
he finds a ready sale for it. 


A SPECIALIZED SERVICE. 


But there is plenty of competition in 
the sale of service nowadays. Four years 
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ago a young fellow with a small capital 
and a large share of confidence, who had 
been travelling for a coffee house, opened 
a grocery store in the city of Hamilton. 
He picked out the high class trade as his 
special aim and opened up an attractive 
and well stock- 
ed store. Now 
the Ambitious 
City has plenty 
of high-class 
grocery stores 
where service 
of the very 
best brand is 
offered an ap- 
preciative pub- 
lic. Parker 
(we'll call him 
that) soon be- 
gan to feel like 
a “busher”’ try- 
ing to win a 
regular place 
on a big league 
baseball team. 

The figures 
on his cash- 
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mon to the task. He kept his roasting 
machine in the front of the store so that 
a pleasant aroma of coffee pervaded the 
place at all times. People could not enter 
without thinking of coffee; soon it came 
about that they could not think of coffee 
without think- 
ing of Parker 
the grocer. 

He talked 
coffee to cus- 
tomers on 
every oppor- 
tunity and dis- 
cussed _ the 
relative merits 
of various 
methods. His 
windows 
shrieked coffee 
to the passer- 
by. He adver- 
tised coffee. 

When he 
started four 
years ago his 
weekly sales of 
coffee amount- 








book soon ed to five 
warned him pounds. To- 
that if he ex- day he sells 
pected to es- one hundred 
cape the fate and fifty 
of the ninety- pounds every 
five and win week. 

permanent suc- Here is a small store following the lead of the It was the 


cess with the 
five, he must 
do something 
speedily. His merchandising instinct told 
him that he would have to find an entirely 
new road to success. Just general all- 
round good merchandising would not do 
it. He could not expect to outdo the other 
stores in the matter of general service. 

Then a Big Idea occurred to him. 

“Why can’t I get a reputation for cer- 
tain lines?” he said to himself. “Now if 
I can get a reputation for handling, say, 
coffee better than any grocer in town, 
people will start to come here for coffee. 
If they come here for coffee, they’ll start 
to buy other things. And pretty soon I’ll 
have a neat little connection all my own.” 

Believing it folly to put all his eggs in 
one basket, he decided to concentrate on 
a set number of lines. After consid- 
erable deep thought he selected bacon, 
lard, cooked ham, tea, coffee, molasses 
and oysters. These lines he studied as 
closely as a scientist microscoping a new 
species of beetle. He talked to customers 
and friends about the lines and found 
what they liked and what they disliked. 
He studied the market and the various 
brands. Methods of stocking and dis- 
playing these special lines became a hobby 
with him. A grocer who divided his at- 
tention impartially over his whole stock 
could never become so thoroughly versed 
on any one department as Parker became 
on the absorbing problems of molasses, 
oysters and coffee. 

Take coffee, for instance. He made a 
study of blends and experimented around 
until he found a blend that pleased every 
customer who tried it. This he started 
to push with all the energy he could sum- 


departmental 
for the use of customers 


stores 


providing 
ll 


tables and 
giving orders 


chairs same with the 
other lines 
picked out for 
his unique policy of specialization. Sales 
mounted up increasingly and with the 
increase of business in these lines came a 
slower but very satisfactory increase in 
his general volume of sales. 
FOUND WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTED. 

If a merchant aims to sell service he 
must first of all find out what the public 
wants. A dry goods dealer in a small 
Western Ontario town received an eye- 
opener last season in regard to the sale 
of women’s ready-to-wear garments. Tra- 
velers told him that the town was a “dead 
one”’ for ready-to-wear, that they sold less 
there than in any other place in the pro- 
vince. Looking up his own sales records, 
the merchant was willing to believe this 
His sales had been so small that he had 
seriously considered closing the depart 
ment. But, happily for himself, he de- 
cided first to investigate the reasons why 
the ladies of H—— did not buy ready-to- 
wear suits and coats. With this object in 
view he approached a well-to-do lady cus 
tomer who came in one day for dress 
goods. 

“T don’t think we have ever had a 
chance to show you our ready-to-wear 
lines, Mrs. Johnson,” he remarked. 

“No,” said the customer, with decisior 
“And you never will.” 

“But why?” he persisted. “‘The ready- 
to-wear industry has become a really 
marvelous one. It’s just as easy to get a 
hundred dollar dinner gown now as a 
ten dollar street suit. Style, fit and ma- 
terials have been put on a basis that 








24 
amounts to perfection. And then think 
of the bother it saves you.” 

“Yes, and then think of meeting two or 
three people on the streets wearing ex- 
actly the same suit as the one you have on 
yourself,” said Mrs. Johnson, drily. “If 
I buy a coat from you how do I know that 
my neighbor’s maid won’t come out in a 
cheaper edition of the same model?” 

The merchant gave some study to that 
phase of the question. It had been his cus- 
tom to. buy only about half a dozen good 
When he 
that a certain number was selling 
well, he put in prompt repeat orders. As 
a result there had always been a same- 


numbers each season. 


ness about the styles in H If the 
Arverne sacque pleased the earliest pur- 
chasers, it was inevitable that midway in 
the season Arverne sacques would be 


worn all over town. 
He decided to reverse this policy. Only 
models did he order 


policy to 


on the most popular 
than one. It 


ustomer, as far us possible, a 


more became his 
> each « 
yy a coat that would enjoy for a sea- 
hitherto 


son at least the unattainable 


asset of individuality. His sales mounted 
up. That season he bought the unpre- 
cedented number of 200 mantles and sold 
199 of them before 

He had 


wanted! 


the end of the season! 


found out what the public 


MAKING IT EASY TO BUY. 


After offering the public what the pub 
lic wants, the next salient of selling ser- 
to make it easy for the public to 
what it wants. 


vice Is 
Many a want goes 
the prospective pur- 
chaser does not know just where the re- 


buy 
unsatisfied because 
quired article can best be secured or be- 
the trouble of securing it looms 
When desire battles with parsi- 
mony and the fear of incurring trouble 
into the consideration, it will al- 
tip the scales the wrong way. 


cause 


large. 


enters 
ways 

Men are notoriously lazy in the matter 
of shopping. There are lots of men who 
go into the first store they come across, 
although they may have a pretty good no- 
tion that better value could be secured if 
they could coax themselves to look around 
a little. Often it is not laziness but lack 
of time that forces men to shop along the 
xe : 


lines of least resistance. 
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for two days hard run- 
ning was used to talk ties. 
The lines offered, mind 
you, were similar in 
every respect to ties car- 
ried in smaller quantities 
in every other haber- 
dashery establishment in 
town. The price, 50 cents, 
was not a cut price in any 
sense of the word. The 
same tie could be bought 
for the same money any- 
where. Nevertheless on 
the one day this store 
sold 1,442 fifty-cent ties. 

Why? Because there 
are men, and their num- 
ber is legion, who want 
fifty-cent ties which will 
current style 
with cheapness, but who 
find it difficult to get what 
they want. If they go in- 
toa men’s wear store, the 
clerk will almost certain- 
ly try to sell them a bet- 
ter tie; which is good 
salesmanship but not al- 
ways good service. They 
will perhaps be made to 
feel a little cheap. Per- 
haps this sense of shame 
or the expert cajolery of 
the salesman will lead in 
the end to the purchase 
of a 75-cent or dollar tie. 
But here comes along an 


combine 








A certain haberdasher conducts a store 
on the main street of one of the largest 
cities in Canada. It’s a small store but it 
makes a big noise. Every week this store 
has a special sale. Space that would be- 
fit a departmental store’s publicity cam- 
paign is purchased in the newspapers. 
The policy usually pursued is to pick out a 
certain line as a leader and “talk it up” at 
great length. Other goods are introduced 
almost incidentally. 


One week a 
line of 50-cent neckties was picked out as 
the leader. An unlimited supply of ties 
of the most popular pattern and shades 
had been secured. The advertising space 


Take a specific instance. 

















advertisement of the very 
thing wanted. All that it 
is necessary to do is to walk into the store 
and say, “I want one of those ties you 
To buy there is fol- 
lowing the lines of least resistance. 

This haberdasher is selling service, per- 
haps not the best grade, but certainly the 
which a large number of men 


were advertising.” 


service 
require. 
A STORE WITHOUT COUNTER. 

It is this same idea of making it easier 
for the public to shop that brought about 
the elimination of counters from a hard- 
ware store in Edmonton. From the plate- 
glass front to the office at the rear there 
isn’t anything approaching a counter in 
the whole store. Customers can go up to 
the wall fixtures and examine the stock 
as they see fit. The average man is not 
an exacting shopper. He will not paw 
over a whole counterful of goods before 
making his selection as his wife will un- 
hesitatingly do. He is, in fact, a little 
difident as a general rule. It follows, 
theretore, that he appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to unobtrusively step up to the 
cases and inspect the goods as he pleases. 
He does not have to lean across a counter 
and point out to an over-anxious clerk 
the saw or shot-gun that he desires to 
inspect. 

This is an age of horseless carriages, 
wireless messages, smokeless powder and 
painless surgery. Will counterless stores 
be added to the list? 

Every merchant who manages to re- 
main in business and keep the sheriff from 

Continued on Page 97. 





































Turning Point of the 


Being the Narrative, Duly Censored, of a Stupendous 
Flanking Movement of Modern Warfare 


By W.M.GLADISH 


| Great War 


Illustrated by T. 


66 ORWARD! Follow the flag car!” 
F The order rang out from the 
lips of Lieutenant-General 
in command of the motor transport di- 
vision of the combined Franco-British 
forces. Only a few heard the command 
but the drivers of many cars saw the 
sweep of the commander’s gauntleted 
arm and obeyed with military precision. 
The signal was relayed down the several 
roads converged at ——, just eleven miles 
north of Paris, and immediately there 
was a tremendous buzzing of automobile 
engines, like the unmuffled start of a great 
international road race. 

In the early morning light, the sight 
was excessively thrilling to the very few 
onlookers because it was realized that the 
movement was counted to be the over- 
whelming turning point in the world’s 
greatest war. If our getaway had been 
advertised, a million morbidly-curious 
sight-seers might have tried to reach the 
spot where we had been assembled for 
several days. War is war, however, and 
not even a real battle-front newspaper 
correspondent was on the job. With the 
small scope of vision possible from the 
vantage point of “our” luxuriantly-fitted 
touring car, the ribbons of beautiful 
French highways presented an inspiring 
spectacle. It was superb! Fascinating! 
Real! 

Observing the brief instructions which 
had been issued on the previous day, our 
e car dropped into the third position in the 
never-ending line of motor cars. We were 
driving in “column of two’s” and the 
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great cavalcade took up the whole width 
of the road. This was at once convenient 
and imperative. There was little diffi- 
culty ahead because the highway was 
painfully deserted as far as the eye could 
see. Not even a farmer’s cart interrupted 
the view. 

At the head of the column drove the 
single pilot car, containing officers, and 
well we appreciated that it was the official 
pacemaker for the greatest endurance run 
ever held. This automobile was armored 
from hub to top and, painted a battleship 
grey, it skimmed over the road like a 
speedy cruiser spudding her way through 
a rolling sea. The driver was, ——, one 
of the nerveless racing men who had won 
fame in many an automobile classic. He 
was now serving France for eight cents 
per day but he was earning a greater 
honor than a Grand Prix victory. 

Next in line came a veritable gunboat. 
This second car, too, was encased in steel] 
and in every direction machine guns 
poked their business ends through narrow 
slits in the steel plate. On our starboard 
roared another land-cruiser, while furthe: 
back came a sturdy truck on which was 
mounted a huge searchlight with its ne- 
cessary mechanism—one of the fifty so- 
equipped automobiles in use in the French 
army. 

At regular intervals British armored 
trucks of a new and improved type occu- 
pied positions. Much reliance was placed 
upon these vehicles because of numerous 
astonishing features. In fact, the advance 
had been delayed one whole day as the 











































commanding officers believed that success 
at arms would be assured with the able 
assistance of the latest additions to the 
British land fleet. Their arrival in line 
created the greatest sensation. 

These gun cars were protected by 
heavy armor on all sides, over the top and 
even underneath. There was adequate 
protection for the four-cylinder 45-h.p. 
engines with which the cars were 
equipped. The water radiators, the punc- 
turing of which by bullets would mean 
the disablement of the vehicle, were hid- 
den behind stout steel plates. Tires and 
wheels were protected by shields; be- 
neath, a long plate afforded protection for 
the steering rods, clutch, gear-box, brakes 
and other vital parts. The superstruc- 
ture was composed of steel angle framing, 
covered with sheet steel. On the roof was 
mounted a revolving cupola or turret from 
which projected a pair of quick-firing 
guns. On either side of the car was a 
louvered door, which possessed strong 
hinges and which was flush with the side 
of the body when closed. In front were 
special louvers for the driver’s observa- 
tion and there were slight apertures for 
the use of the gunners. The cars were 
fitted with electric starting devices their 
interiors were electrically illuminated and 
a portable searchlight was also provided. 
Each truck had several cases containing 
thousands of rounds of ammunition and in 
addition to this supply, were racks for 
rifles and receptacles for rifle cartridges. 
The crew of each of these mighty trucks 
numbered seven men. All-in-all, the new 
trucks were the very last word in armored 
motorear practice. 

In addition to the armored cars there 
were hundreds of vehicles of the ordinary 
types—almost as they had been com- 
mandeered from the homes of the wealthy 
or had been taken from the streets. In 
some instances crude attempts were made 
to protect the drivers by steel-plate en- 
closures, the idea being that by saving the 
chauffeurs from bullets there would be 
less danger of mishaps. The radiators of 
most of the cars were also shielded by 
plates to avoid, as much as possible, the 
ruination of engine cooling-systems by 
stray bullets. This was quite important. 

There were touring cars, limousines, 
high-geared commercial cars, and motor- 
buses. The double-decked buses from 
London and Paris still bore familiar ad- 
vertisements and route directions. Every 
car had been stripped of windshields, 
headlights and other unnecessary parts as 
a precaution against injuries by flying 
glass and slivers of metal. The machines 
were filled to capacity—the tops of limou- 
sines and charabancs were used as vant- 
age points by riflemen as well as the up- 
per decks of the buses which also fre- 
quently held Maxim guns. Small auto- 
mobiles held five men each; others carried 
seven, eight or nine soldiers. Still others 
carried crews of twelve to fifteen. A num- 
ber of the touring cars were minus bodies 
which had been crudely cut off in order to 
increase their accommodation. 

The 800 automobiles, more or less, that 
I could see were only a few of a flying 
fleet of 20,000 motor vehicles which was 
being used for the greatest coup ever at- 
tempted in fighting. It was a great flank- 
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ing movement in which our speed and sud- 
denness of attack were to count for a great 
deal. We were to circumvent the enemy’s 
right wing and to strike a terrible blow 
from the rear, if possible. The mobilizing 
of the 20,000 cars and the troops to be 
carried had consumed the better part of a 
week but our aeroplane scouts and motor- 
cycle patrols had kept all traffic away 
from our camp. 

No less than 30,000 cars in one action! 
Thirty thousand cars, all loaded with 
fighters or implements of war! Thirty 
thousand cars darting to surprise the foe! 
It seemed like a wild dream. But this 
number was only a mere part of the 
70,000 motor vehicles in use by the 
French War Department, and the great 
3ritish contribution was, of course, 
additional. 

Fully 180,000 soldiers composed this 
great flying force. We had numerical 
strength as well as speed! Both of these 
features were to be mighty factors in our 
endeavor. 

There were seven of us. That is, our 
automobile contained six fighting men, all 
abundantly armed, and the trusted chauf- 
feur. Our knapsacks were full. Likewise, 
our cartridge belts and pouches. We were 
out for business. Everybody else looked 
ready for the business of fighting also. 
It did not take two looks to convey the 
meaning that we were on our way to 
strike some terrible blow. 

On and on we sped—whither we knew 
not, because real war means blind obedi- 
ence. I looked at my compass and saw 
that we were traveling with the needle— 
northward. I looked to the rear and saw 
a snake of motor vehicles following the 
curves of the road. It was new warfare— 
the motorized kind. We were not travel- 
ing on our belly; we were traveling on our 
gasoline at the really remarkable speed 
of twelve miles per hour. 

We did not stop for our midday meal. 
We ate a portion of our army rations 
without halting a moment. It was unceas- 
ing motion with our eyes strained for 
signs of life. The highway was always 
empty, however, thanks to well-organized 
motorcycle patrols who had cleared the 
way. 

As for stragglers, there was none for 
the first fifty-odd miles but eventually, we 
heard a shout to the rear and saw a tour- 
ing car glide into the ditch just in time 
to avoid causing a collision with the car 
behind it. A tire had been punctured, and 
the car was ruthlessly turned aside so 
that the road would not be blocked. We 
had strict orders to ditch a machine rather 
than cause a congestion. A new wheel 
probably soon replaced the disabled one 
enabling the car to re-enter the line fur- 
ther back. 

Half of the cavalcade was making use 
of a parallel road for reasons quite ap- 
parent. Overhead several scores of aero- 
planes darted back and forth—some vigi- 
lant for the sign of a hostile air-scout and 
others jumping from one road to the 
other to keep us informed of the progress 
of the other sections of the force. It was 
imperative that no mistakes be made and 
that the enemy should not discover us. 

Shortly we drew near —~-— where the 
famous 569-mile Grand Prix course is 


laid out. The pace of the flag car sud- 
denly quickened for the moment and then 
resumed the steady pace. Its racing 
driver, ———, knew the course well and, 
once again, he had become enthused with 
the thrill of competition. He could not 
resist one more little sprint, regardless of 
discipline. 

As we proceeded, the vigilance of the 
birdmen ever increased and the guards in 
the armored-cars became even more alert. 
The beat of our hearts quickened but our 
twelve-mile speed never increased. 

I knew North France fairly well and it 
was evident that we were making a wide 
detour in order to avoid the extended 
right wing of the enemy. We were not 
hurrying, in the usual motoring sense, 
but our speed was unbelievable for a 
movement of such prodigousness. 

With machine-like precision, we swept 
on and on and the riding became monoton- 
ous. It was not even a joy ride. We tried 
to talk and joke but our conversation ran 
out. Some went to sleep. 

Suddenly, there was the crackle of ma- 
chine guns above us, and several aero- 
planes sprinted ahead. The first vision of 
an enemy in the form of a hostile aero- 
plane had been discovered. The single 
opponent had no chance. 

If the scout had seen the thousands of 
cars, he never lived to tell the tale because 
his machine was speedily ripped by the 
showers of lead and steel and the “bird” 
crashed to earth. 

Once more wide-awake, we silently pre- 
pared for the great charge. For many 
it was to be the last battle. For the sur- 
vivors, it was to be a glorious achieve- 
merit. The very boldness of our plan 
made us confident. Suddenly, we ran into 
a large hostile patrol and the rapid-firers 
of the armored cars spoke. 

Thr-r-r-r-r-p! 

Thr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-p! 
Thr-r-r-r-p! In a few seconds every horse 
and man had fallen and we passed on. 
Our pace was advanced slightly and we 
knew that the crucial moment was near. 

All at once we crashed into a strong 
force of the enemy who had been held in 
reserve. We did not wait to estimate the 
opposition nor did we wait for them to 
gain a fighting formation. Fortunately, 
they had been caught between our col- 
umns on the two roads and the surprise 
was complete. The roar of the machine 
guns and musketry was terrific. We 
pumped lead into the human targets until 
shoulders ached. The slaughter was aw- 
ful. Even from above, our flying ma- 
chines rained shot and bombs. 

We did not hesitate so that the many 
automobiles in our rear could be brought 
into play, and it was only a few minutes 
before the great procession of cars formed 
a long firing line. The fight was short 
and severely one-sided. The other fellows 
hardly had an opportunity to reply. We 
had to be quick because our firing was 
announcing our presence. 

We were really in the rear of the ene- 
my’s battle-front and we dashed over 
their own pontoon bridges to find and 
wipe out other bodies. 


Continued on Page 98. 























The Role of Israel Zangwill 


HE worth of literary 
achievement, what it 
is, would make a nice 
discussion for a debating 
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His mother had been born in 
Poland, although she was 
really of Spanish descent. 
Israel and his brothers and 





club. We live in an age 
when everybody writes. The 
commercial traveler, going 
to and fro from Halifax to 
Victoria, finds time and op- 
portunity to write fiction. 
The parson, resting from his 
labors, takes a morning or 
two to set forth his views on 
more mundane subjects than 
those on which he descants 
from a pulpited eminence. 
The actor finds in his experi- 
ences meat for the mental 
avidity of the multitude. 
Even the tramp, on some 
scraps of newspaper, pen- 
cils the incidents of his 
luxurious caravagabondage; 
and hies him to the publish- 
er. In this year of our Lord, 
one thousand nine hundred 
and fifteen, everybody is 
aflame to write. In fact, it 
is a heart-breaking am- 
bition! 

In a sense, too, we live in 
a time when everybody can 
write—somehow. Thewould- 
be author needs not now- 
adays to let his hair grow to 
shaggy lengths. It is no sign 
of his trade. Dirty linen and 
ragged velvet coats are no 
longer the hall-marks of the 
genuine man of letters. That 
is past. We live in a splen- 
did orgy of respectability. 
You may be sitting next to 
an author in a street-car and 
be unaware of the privi- 
lege! 

But while everybody does 
write and everybody can 
write, few, comparatively, 
combine action with it. the 
Paradoxically enough, that 








Israel Zangwill is a writer with a double purpose—first, to make 


world understand the Jew; second, to find a home for 


his race. 


sisters had a hard time of it. 
There is that in his books 
which would tell you so, But 
he won through; out-dis- 
tanced his fellow-pupils at 
the famous Jewish Free 
School in Whitechapel, and 
gained triple honors at Lor 
don University. He became 
a teacher but always he 
knew where his ambition 
lay. Nor did it o’erieap it- 
self. He got inte journalism, 
and soon arrived where he 
was to stay—at the top. 
From the first, his books 
dealt with the people of 
whom he himself is one 
There is something peculiar 
ly fitting in this spectacle of 
a man defending valiantly, 
yet never rabidly, his own 
people, who, in many of 
their traits, he so little re- 
sembles. He first came to 
art as a Touchstone. Liter- 
ary prophets might have 
been forgiven had they fore- 
cast for Zangwill a fame 
which was that of a master- 
jester. You will go a long 
way in modern or even 
classical English literature 
before you come across such 
a wealth of delightful enter- 
tainment as Zangwill of- 
ered. We have come in our 
time to trifle a good deal 
with words. There is a fash- 
ion in words. One of the 
petted is “brilliant.” We say 
a writer is “brilliant.” If 
it means sheerly scintillat- 
ing, ravishingly resplendent, 
colossally clever, then Zang- 
will—in the colloquialism of 
our time is brilliant. It is 








writing is most worth while 
which is sacrificed to action. 

The man who sits down and dashes 
off a blood-curdling novel has his own 
public, and his own fame. But the man, 
who, while he could write light and 
purposeless stuff, yet gives himself to 
the mission of writing and doing at one 
and the same time, in one and the same 
cause—he is doing the better day’s work. 
Very obviously, the doer has really 
the best things to say. The dynamic 
of action plays havoc with ideas in order 
that they may be clearly defined, made 
crisp and useful. The vapid gives place 
to the solid; the empty to the full when 
saying is made intimately relative and 
relevant to doing and being. Israel Zang- 
will is a case in point. He started out by 
writing books which were in their wis- 
dom and wit sheerly delightful. But that 
did not satisfy him. His mission now is to 


find a place for his own people to lay their 
heads. He is engaged upon finding the 
Jew a country. And, because he is busy 
with that, when he does write, what he 
has to say, while it retains all the old 
charm of the younger Zangwill, is perme- 
ated and satiated by the purpose, the 
character, the determination and the ex- 
perience of the Man of Action. 


AKE him first as a writer. Israel 

Zangwill has become years ago the 
singer in Israel in more senses than one 
He was born in England half a century 
back of parents themselves without a coun- 
try. His father was a Russian Jew, and a 
fugitive from a Russian military prison. 


difficult to find anywhere 
such a blend of real hearty 
fun and prodigious wit as may be dis- 
covered between the covers of “The 
Premier and the Painter,” or “The King 
of the Schnorrers.” Here is a punster 
in excelsis; a Rabelaisian roysterer; a 
Prince of Punchinellos, And even in his 
very earliest stages, Zangwill was never 
merely humorous if he was_ sheerly 
humorous. There was some purpose be- 
hind his fun. He was never a clown 
though he was often a clever jester. But 
cap and bells have ever been the sign of 
wisdom. Surely the wisest of Shake 
speare’s characters were his Fools? King 
Lear came to find it so. Zangwill rollicked 
and frolicked because by so doing he 
could attract attention for the earnest 
things he had to say. He has declared his 
creed, with regard to the professional fun- 
maker: “To start anything exclusively 








funny,” he says, “is a serious mistake,” 
which is a paradoxical epigram worthy of 
his compeer Chesterton. He follows out 
his belief in the judicious admixture of 
wit and wisdom in “Without Prejudice.” 
In parts of this book there is a veritable 
orgy of fun, but ever and anon, it is punc- 
tuated, pulled up short, by a startlingly 


serious assertion or question. And vice 
versa. 

For lurking behind and round about 
his fun, was the serious purpose of mak- 


g his countryman understood of men. 
It will be conceded that in the literatures 
of the world, we have been wickedly un- 
air to the Jew. Our biggest authors have 
misrepresented the Hebrew. Take Shake- 
peare for So far as his teach- 
you may your 
if you want a portrait of the Jew, 
Sir Falstaff, the merry 

outlaw, and Shylock, the em- 
of all that was crafty, all that 


instance. 


ing Is col! cerned, take 
‘hoice, 
hetween John 
Oofue al d 


hodiment 


vas hard, all that was mercilessly cruel. 
When you have read Zangwill’s “They 
That Walk in Darkness,” or “Dreamers 


} 


if the Ghetto” you begin to understand 
that Shakespeare was sadly wide of the 
mark when he represented the Jew as a 
being who might claim kinship with fel- 
low-humanity only because he happened 
to have the organs and the same 
No wonder that Mr. Shaw rails 
at Shakespeare, and says that the Im- 
mortal Bard 
sometimes 


same 


senses. 
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minded, unblushing, impartial description 
of a Jew which could rank as standard. 
Shakespeare was wrong because he was 


not a Jew, and had never mixed with 
Jews. And Dickens erred from the same 
cause, 

But Zangwill has told the truth. He 
has been able to, first, because he is a 
Jew. and, secondly, because he has a 
super-abundant talent for appreciating 
humor, and yet a remarkably strong 
sense of fact. His aim was to show that 
while there was no distinction on the 


of humanity between 
Jew and Christian, there was a difference. 
Observe his fairness. He gives us a con- 
vincing portrait of his compatriots, see- 
ing the good and the bad in equally bright 
light, He sees where the Jew is to blame, 
and where he should be praised. 
all these things, and he records them in 

delineatory studies with scrupulous 
and sedulous fairness. And he sees that 
it is by reason of the fact that the Jew 
has the same virtues, and the same vices, 
and the same lovable and attractive side 
and the same hatred and repelling side 
to his nature as the Christian, that the 
Jew and the Christian are one in a com- 
mon humanity. That is his point, and 
he proves it abundantly. In brief, Zang- 
will took the historic facts of the enter- 
nal tragedy of his race, and re-stated 
them in their spiritual and therefore 
their highest 
truth. His su- 


common ground 


He sees 


his 





wrote without 
his book. 


Even our be- 
loved Dickens 
erred greatly 
in this regard, 
just as he did 
in his deserip- 
tion of the Non- 








preme achieve- 
ment is that he 
took the old 
tragedy, and 
looked at it in 
the lignt of 
modern civili- 
zation, and set 
out'to put pub- 
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was a generic .O FAR we 
type of Free- am have con- 
Church’ mini- sidered Zang- 
ster. He was will as a writ- 
the exception; er, a_ writer 
not the rule. with a distinct 
Dickens was and _ definite 
cruelly unjust purpose in his 
in his deline- writings. But 
ation. And Fa- the giving to a 
gin never was world of a 
the type of the right idea in 
Hebrew ma- place of a 
jority. He was wrong, even 
a type of the though it was 
Hebrew min- so absorbing a 
ority. Dickens A ture of Zangwill by the famous English task because it 
must have I es ee was one near 
recognized a and dear to his 
this, for much heart, did not 
later than his “Oliver Twist” he gave suffice for Israel Zangwill. He had in him 
a description of a Jew as sadly wide _ the passion of the reformer and the divine 
of the mark inasmuch as it made him fire of the missionary. He wanted to be a 


paragon of all the virtues as the por- 


trait of Fagin was because he appeared 
as the personification of all the vices. We 
have never had-—till this present—a fair- 


practical helper of his own people. The 
way lay ready to his feet. The emigra- 
tion of the Jew from Europe to America 
has been going on for decades, but up to 


a certain point in a disorderly, unmeth- 
odical, haphazard sort of way. The Jew 
has no country. There has never, until 
these later years, been a proper attempt 
to provide him with one, It has, how- 
ever, been taken up, and with some suc- 
There have been, in brief, three 
agents. One was the Zionist Movement, 
which has for its end the re-establishment 
of the Jew in Palestine. The second is 
the Jewish Colonization, and the third the 
Jewish Territorial Organization. Of this 
Mr. Zangwill is President. Its 
purpose—unlike that of the Zionists—is 
severely practical. It is to see that Jews 
hall make their home in the places pro- 
vided for them, working towards the end 
of an autonomous territory, where they 
may work out their own salvation, make 
their own laws, have regard to their own 
national faiths and creeds and tenets, and 
grow up into a free community secure 
from a good deal of the contempt which 
now attaches to the Jew simply because 
of his nationality. So far it has been a 
of foundation work. Cyrenaica and 
Angola have been inquired into by a Com- 
mission as a possible Jewish Homeland- 
To-Be. Zangwill’s view is best explained 
in his own words:— 

“The territory, chosen for the concen- 
tration of our emigration must be of such 
a nature that, provided the masses emi- 
grate to it, nothing but their own fault 
shall prevent its growing up into a 
Jewish homeland. Dirt has been defined 
as only matter in the wrong place. That 
which in the house is mud, is, in the field 
outside, beautiful soil. If the Jew has 
been treated as dirt, it is because he has 
drifted into somebody else’s house instead 
of remaining soil for his own fruits. 
Since the days of Pharaoh—as we have 
seen—the Jewish problem has come from 
the multipleation of the Jew in the wrong 
place. Let this multiplication but take 
place on the right soil and under the right 
conditions, and instead of creating a Jew- 
ish problem it creates a Jewish country. 
‘Lest they multiply!’ That is the dread, 
not only of Pharaoh, but of our Jews 
themselves, in London, in New York, in 
Paris, in Berlin, and ‘Scatter the Jews’ 
has long been their one scheme of salva- 
tion. While the followers of other faiths 
say that their faith must be spread 
abroad, the Jews say that not their faith 
but they must be spread abroad. This is 
an idea so opposed to the common sense 
of mankind, which knows that union is 
strength, and that safety lies in numbers, 
that it is the best evidence of the mental 
malady that results from having no roots 
in a soil of your own. In ITOland we 
shall not say ‘Lest they multiply!” but 
‘Let them multiply!’ ” 

There has been considerable discussion 
as to the possibility of the scheme ever 
attaining fruition. Strangely enough, 
the only opposition has come from some 
wealthy Jews themselves, who have either 
displayed apathy or rank antipathy, and 
the President of the ITO—that is, the 
Jewish Territorial Organziation—has 
spoken strongly on the subject of the neg- 
lect of the wealthy and educated Jew as 
to the comfort of the lowlier classes. He 
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Continued on Page 88. 























Treasure and Trigonometry 





HIS is the 
place,” said 
Pomfret, stop- 

ing in front of a high 





oh 


iron gate. “You may 
not be inclined to be- 
lieve it, Harry, but 


there’s a cool million or 
more hidden away some- 
where on this property. 
It’s been there for over 
ten years.” 

They stood on one of 
those quiet, secluded 
streets which are to be 
found in the outer 
reaches of all large 
cities, odd oases of si- 
lence in the desert of din and discord. The 
tide of commerce surged around on all 
sides but had not yet penetrated to this 
sequestered section. The street was lined 
on both sides with houses that were large 
but unostentatious in character, having 
for the most part deep grounds sur- 
rounded by high walls or fences. One 
would judge them to be the homes of old 
families of just sufficient means to live 
quietly outside the pale of fashionable 
life or of retired gentlemen of literary 
turn. 

The property before which the two 
young men had stopped was surrounded 
by a crumbling stone wall, over which 
hung tangled branches of trees. Through 
the rusted iron gate, securely padlocked 
but off its hinges on one side, they caught 
a glimpse of a large stone building stand- 
ing back some distance from the street. 
It had once stood tall and imposing, with 
tower reared high above the trees that 
surrounded it; and not even the evidences 
of long unchecked disintegration could 
conceal the traces of past grandeur. It 
had quite apparently not been occupied 
for many years. The walls were crumbl- 
ing, the roof had fallen in and many of 
the windows were naked of glass. The 
tower had become dismantled, a pile of 
masonry lying at its base overgrown with 
moss and vines. The grounds were a 
jungle of rank weeds, interspersed with 
trees. 

“An ideal spot for buried treasure,” 
commented Harry Beck. “When I came 





The Story of a Strange Will and a 
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down here to pay you a visit, Pomfret, I 
had no idea you’d have anything so in- 
teresting to offer as a buried treasure; 
and it’s in the family too, you say. Well, 
let’s have the yarn.” 

“Wait till we get home,” said Pomfret. 
“We'll get Uncle Ralph to spin it for us. 
He has all the facts at first hand.” 

Accordingly they bearded Ralph Pom- 
fret in his library that night with a de- 
mand for the story of the Garth treasure. 
Pomfret, a rather famous corporation 
lawyer, laid aside the book he was read- 
ing and complied unwillingly. 

“T’ll tell you the story, boys,” he said, 
“but in honest truth I don’t like to refer 
to it any more. Talking of it leaves a 
bitter taste in the mouth. You see, it’s 
not only a story of treasure but of human 
weakness, hypocrisy and deceit as well. 
It’s the story of the disruption of the 
Pomfret family. 

“Tt dates back over seventy years ago 
to the time when Nancy Pomfret married 
James Garth. We have always been a 
very proud family, we Pomfrets. There’s 
a title in the senior branch and a tradi- 
tion that the first Pomfret came over with 
William the Conqueror. I’ve never taken 
much stock in genealogy myself but if you 
care to find out just what grounds there 
are for the snobbishness which has been 
one of the worst traits of our family all 
you have to do is to ask any of your 
uncles or aunts. They still worship caste 
as the one consolation left them nowa- 
days. 








“Certainly when Nan- 
cy Pomfret married the 
son of a plebeian shop- 
keeper, there was a 
to-do in the family. Her 
own father didn’t speak 
to her during the five 
years of her unhappy 
married life. The wo- 
men in the family cut 
her dead. When her son 
was born and it became 
certain that she could 
never rally, she whis- 
pered her husband that 
she would like to see 
her two sisters once 
again. Garth carried 
the message himself and received a curt 
refusal delivered to him by a man ser- 
vant. Standing by the bedside of his dy- 
ing wife, torn by the conflicting emotions 
of sorrow and a black smothering hate for 
everything that bore the name of Pom- 
fret, he made a resolution. The child sur- 
vived and was dedicated by the implacable 
Garth to a feud with his mother’s family. 

“Isaac Garth proved an apt subject 
for the father’s malicious teachings. 
Born with a weak spine, he grew up bent 
and crippled. Pour the precepts of hat- 
red continuously into the ear of a hunch- 
back or one physically deficient and evil 
suggestions will fester in the naturally 
gloomy mind. 

“As a lad of six or seven I remember 
once meeting Isaac Garth on the streets. 
He was then close to thirty years of age 
and had partly outgrown his weakness. 
His back was still bent, however, and he 
walked with a cane. Recognizing me, 
perhaps by my nose—there is no mistak- 
ing the Pomfret nose—he followed me for 
half a block, waving his cane in a threat- 
ening way and telling me in a high, 
cracked voice all the terrible things he 
thought of doing to me. I ran home to 
my mother almost frantic with terror. 

“As Garth grew older, he became more 
self-contained in his attitude towards us 
but I don’t think his malignant regard 
was permitted to relax in any respect. 
He acquired wealth at a most astonish- 
ing rate. Placed as a lad in the office of 
an attorney, he soon found more lucra- 








tive employment for himself. At thirty- 
five he was fully launched as a money- 
lender on his At forty 
he had money than a 
spendthrift could lose in a lifetime. How 
his grandfather Hugh Pomfret—my 
great grandfather and the head of the 
family—ever got his clutches has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The 
old gentleman was a high liver and Pom- 
fret Hall—the you 
to-day—was a pretty expensive place to 
keep up. It is probable that, getting into 
deep waters financially, Hugh Pomfret 
applied to Garth for The 
latter, spinning his web like a cunning, 
hunchbacked spider, soon had the head of 
the Pomfret family in his power. So 
much so that, when my great grandfather 
died, it was found he did not leave a cent 
and that the old homestead belonged to 
Garth. 


own account. 


made more 


into 


ruins of which saw 


assistance. 


“You can imagine the consternation of 
the family when this news was broken 
to them. They were an improvident as 
well as a stiff-necked lot, my kinsmen. 
Certainly they had all been counting on 
a little something out of Hugh Pomfret’s 
estate to improve their own worldly posi- 
tion. To be disappointed in their expec- 
tations was bad enough but to have Pom- 
fret Hall, around which all our prides and 
prejudices and_ traditions had _ been 
twined, pass out of the family—and to 
Isaac Garth of all men—was the last 
straw. As a lad of twenty I attended a 
family council held a fortnight after 
Hugh Pomfret’s death to discuss ways 
and means to recover the hall. The ques- 
tion was debated with a portentousness 
and a solemn asininity that was very 
impressive to me then but has often made 
me laugh since. They were an impracti- 
cal, impotent lot, the then heads of the 
family, familiar with social customs and 
pink tea ethics but ignerant of business 
as unborn babes. Isaac Garth, with his 
crooked back and diseased mind, was 
more than a match for the lot of them! 

“Garth took possession of the hall by 
himself. He dismissed all the servants 
and kept only an old woman who had 
been his father’s housekeeper. When she 
died, he kept house for himself, closing 
up all the rooms but two or three on the 
ground floor, which sufficed amply for 
his purposes. I believe it was part of his 
Pomfret Hall 
Certainly no repairs were 
ever made and the grounds, which had 
been the special pride of old Hugh, were 
never attended to, The temple of family 
pride had been permanently occupied by 
a money-changer who could not be driven 
out. 


oe heme of 
run 


revenge to let 
to seed. 


“Gradually, however, a change came 
about. One by one, my kinsmen drooped 
their hostility to Garth, and began even 
to cultivate his acquaintance. Most 
family had become 
familiar with adversity; and Garth, who 
had never married and had no relatives on 


branches of the 


his father’s side, was accumulating more 
wealth all the time. Truly, poverty makes 
cowards of us all. 
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“Garth met their advances without 
open hostility. I imagine it fed the flame 
of his insatiable hate to see his erstwhile 
scornful enemies come in a contrite, nay 
a humble, mind to seek his favor. I have 
reason to believe he helped some of them, 
spinning his webs with such diabolic skill 
that he gradually entangled them all in 
the meshes. Instead of the avowed foe 
of the family, he became its dictator. 

“I was the only Pomfret who refused 
to succumb to the wiles of old Isaac. My 
father fortunately had bequeathed a cer- 
tain share of common sense and business 
acumen to me, which enabled me to make 
a comfortable living on my own resources. 
I was called to the bar the second year 
after Hugh Pomfret died and a practice 
come to me rather more rapidly than it 
does to the average young barrister. By 
the time Garth began to show evidences 
of his domination, I had worked up a 
good law connection and was doing mod- 
estly well. And so, of all the family, I 
was the only one to hold aloof from the 
interloper. 

“For the rest of the family Garth had 
nothing but contempt. I believe, however, 
that he mixed a little respect with his 
hatred in my case. Several times he con- 
sulted me on legal matters and showed his 
opinion of the advice I gave by following 
it to the letter. I treated him as I would 
any client and charged him stiffly. He 
always paid promptly enough. I believe it 
astonished him to find an out-and-out 
business man in our family. Through 
the communication I had with him in this 
way, I learned something of his life and 
among other things of the interest he took 
in all matters scientific. History shows 
us that generally the minds that have 
wrung the greatest secrets from that 
grim custodian, Nature, were encased in 
frail bodies unequal to the tasks set them 
by the driving power of the intelligence. 
Garth had the incisive, enquiring mind of 
the scientist. He just missed being a 
genius. Perhaps he lacked the great heart 
which must always go with a great mind 
if results are to be achieved. Meanness 
is incompatible with genius; and Isaac 
Garth was mean in every thought, action 
and deed. 

“However, he started to study certain 
branches of science with a fecundity of 
mind which advanced him rapidly in his 
researches. A large room in the cellar 
of Pomfret Hall was fixed up as a labora- 
tory. The wall were reinforced for 
warmth’s sake—and for added privacy 
also, I should say. Garth was constitu- 
tionally and chronically suspicious. There 
were only two small windows in this room 
and he kept them securely shuttered, 
working almost entirely by artificial light. 
I was admitted to this room on rare occa- 
ions. From the apparatus that cluttered 
up the place, I judged that electricity was 
claiming his attention for the most part. 

“Qne day he said to me, a strange 
smoldering look in his eyes: ‘Ralph Pom- 
fret, do you think the same about all 
this’—indicating the packed laboratory 
with a gesture—‘as the rest of them? Do 
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you think it the fad of a man half crazed 
with solitude? That’s what they think. 
They’ve never dared say it to my face 
but I’ve seen it in their eyes. They laugh 
at me!’ 

“‘T disagree with them then,’ I said. 
‘I have certainly never considered you a 
man of fads.’ 

“He hobbled up and down the room, 
head sunk between his misshapen shoul- 
ders, eyes darting restlessly here, there 
and everywhere. After several minutes 
of nervous promenading he began to 
speak, coming to a halt in front of me. 

“* Ralph Pomfret,’ he said, ‘the nearest 
I’ve ever come to liking you is a feeling 
detestation. You’re’ the 
haughtiest member of a family noted for 
its pride. I hate every Pomfret living or 
who has lived or will live, from the cut- 
throat who founded the family to the 
coming generations of weaklings that the 
living members will beget. But Ralph 
Pomfret, you’re the only one of the lot 
that has proven himself a man. I’ve never 
been able to put my heel on your neck and 
for some reason that I do not attempt to 
explain, I want to earn your respect for— 
for what I have achieved.’ 


of intense 


“He turned toward a partly assembled 
piece of mechanism standing about two 
feet high on a table beside him, a rather 
fantastic combination of coils of copper 
wire and globes of glass with a large 
brilliant dise of some unknown material 
perched on top. ‘I have made a discovery,’ 
he declaimed at me. ‘A secret, which the 
greatest inventors of the age have scarce- 
ly yet begun to dream of, has come to me 
—to me, Isaac Garth. See this jumble of 
wires. Just let a current of the mightiest 
power in the solar system be directed into 
it and it becomes the greatest power in 
the world, stronger than the force that 
causes the eruption of volcanoes, swifter 
than the flight of a hurricane, more dead- 
ly than the breath of the simoon. In a few 
days I shall have harnessed that magic 
current. I hold the secret now but must 
wait until certain conditions have righted 
themselves. Then I shall hold at my com- 
mand a power that could sweep whole 
armies from the face of the earth, that 
could move mountains. I see the world 
teeming with factories operated by the 
power I have found, night banished for- 
ever by a radiance equal to that of the 
sun, steamships propelled by a force that 
makes sport of the elements. Will it be 
said that I have done well?’ 

“In a frenzy of exultation he had 
thrown his arms around the machine and 
over the strangely brilliant disc, his face 
bobbed and glowered at me until I began 
to feel positively uncanny. 

“All the wealth of the world could be 
mine,’ he went on, ‘but why should I take 
it? I have no one to leave it to. All the 
money I possess will be divided among 
you Pomfrets when I die. Why should I 
let the fruits of my genius go to your 
detested family? What has the world 
done for me that I should give this won- 
derful power for its happiness and ad- 


























mines of the United States must doff their 
caps to Mexico. The cycle of wars within 
the republic must have cut down produc- 
tion decidedly in 1913 and the present 
year, but the last time the Mexican au- 
thorities bestirred themselves to make 
count of their silver, which was in 1910, 
there were 72,574,000 ounces scooped 
from the mines in a twelve-month, which 
is over 33 per cent. of the world’s total. 
The United States took second place with 
56,438,000 ounces and Canada third with 
32,878,000 ounces, representing 15 per 
cent. of international requirements. Can- 
ada has increased silver production since 
1910 but the ratio remains about the 
same, 

Not even the most learned mining engi- 
neer will hazard a guess as to what the 
future will bring about. Silver mines— 
all mines indeed—lack the precious gift of 
renewing their youth. A nugget taken is 
a nugget less. It cannot be replaced as 
the farmer replaces his harvest. Cobalt 
declines slightly in value year after year. 
The nuggets have been garnered and low- 
grade ore costs high per ounce of pure 
metal. Mexico is victimized by the same 
natural law; so with the United States. 
Existing silver properties are pinching 
out and the gross national production can 
be maintained only by the discovery of 
new properties, When I asked an expert 
on silver mining if he thought Canada 
held any more Cobalts he replied: “The 
matter is pure speculation. Finding mines 
is a piece of gambler’s luck. Companies 
have tried systematic prospecting by 
salaried agents, but it never pays. If 
great mineral areas are to be uncovered 
the job must be accomplished by the fever 
and sweat of the lone prospector. Ontario 
and British Columbia and other parts may 
lift Canada some day into the position of 
the world’s greatest producer of precious 
metals. The mineralogical conditions are 
at least promising. But the actual search- 
ing is for the pack-mule and pick. Science 
has no substitute.” 

Why the distribution of the world’s 
metals should have been arranged with 
such open favoritism towards the British 
Empire is a riddle no human can solve. 
Climate has little to do 
with the sowing of 
metals. Gold lies buried 
in the ice of Alaska and 
prospers in the sun- 
blasts of the Transvaal. 
Nickel enjoys a like in- 
ternational distribution. 
It dwells in modest 
quantities in the French 
colonial possession of 
New Caledonia. Why the 
next known outcropping 
should occur at Sud- 
bury, Canada, may be a 
mere accident of dis- 
covery, but diligent search has failed to 
disclose any nickel in the United States 
or France or Germany or England. Nor- 
way has recently been developing as a 
nickel field. When the announcement was 
made some days ago that Germany had 
been toughening her armor-plate and tip- 
ping her shells with nickel fetched from 


turned 
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Norway and would continue to do so until 
the close of the war, the fact rather ag- 
gravated Canadians whose one pet in- 
tention was to disrupt the German and 
Austrian navies and big guns by building 
a fence around the Sudbury nickel mines, 
That resolution may require re-wording. 

Nickel is a distinctive Canadian pro- 
duct. Whatever the Kaiser’s agents may 
have uncovered in the Norwegian hills, 
the extent of the find is unknown and, 
until there is more evidence, Canada must 
be accepted as the custodian of the world’s 
supply of nickel ore. New Caledonia is said 
maintain the needs of the French nation 
for military purposes, but little doubt ex- 
ists that every other country in the world 
rests the efficiency of navy and artillery 
upon the carloads of brackish matte roll- 
ing through Ontario. More than 41,000 
tons were sent to the United States and 
British refineries in the 1912 year, valued 
at the smelters at $6,303,000. Last year 
the export decreased slightly and the pres- 
ent year will show a similar tendency. But 
even 35,000 tons will blanket the nickel 
requirements of the world. Stories cir- 
culate as to New Caledonia’s approaching 
bankruptcy of ores, but the estimates of 
the Sudbury district’s resources give no 
hint of the exhaustion. Latterly a new 
property, the Alexo, in the Nipissing dis- 
trict, has come to the fore as a nickel pro- 
ducer and may indicate the presence of 
new bodies. 

That the nickel industry in Canada is 
in the hands of Americans and English 
is the result of heavy capital investments 
and admirable enterprise. Every ounce 
of known nickel deposit stands in the 
name of the International Nickei Com- 
pany of New Jersey (through their sub- 
sidiary, the Canadian Copper Company) 
or the Mond Nickel Company which owns 
huge refineries in Wales. The ore, as 
found at the mine mouth, is roasted and 
smelted and converted into a Bessemer 
matte containing from 77 to 83 per cent. 
of the combined metals, copper and nickel. 
From the matte form, the refinery deliv- 
ers nickel of perfect purity. 

Seventy per cent. of the known asbestos 
of the world lies in two patches in Que- 
bee Province, known as Black Lake and 





If you assembled side by side the forty to fifty thousand binders and reape’‘s 
roadside 


out by Canadian factories they would fill the 
for eighty miles 


Thetford. In 1912, shipments reached 
over 100,000 tons, which sold on the mar- 
ket for a fraction less than four million 
dollars. What competition there is is in 
the asbestos field comes from Italy and, 
although the production is but a fraction 
of Canada’s, the fibre of the ore is longer 
and better adapted to the purposes of 
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weaving. However, the virtues of the 
Quebec ore satisfy all the ordinary fire- 
resisting necessities which give the min- 
eral its value. It is a curious fact of the 
asbestos situation in this country that 
the Germans, who have been large pur- 
chasers of the product for years past, 
were given plenty of opportunity to buy 
up quarries and incorporate themselves 
as producers but declined to do so, of- 
fering as their excuse the ‘rigid require- 
ments’ of the Canadian mining laws. 


MORE MINERAL FACTS, 


In the county of Frontenac, a deposit 
of pinkish stone thrusts from the ground. 
In no other acre of Canada does that 
particular pinkish stone exist in any- 
thing like commercial quantities. For 
years this felspar was shipped to the 
American market, but without much suc- 
cess. Then a chinaware manufacturer 
discovered that Frontenac felspar made 
better glazing material than any other 
on the market. And that conviction has 
viven to the owners of the once aban 
doned quarry near Kingston an asset of 
the first degree. Felspar from Frontenac 
is marked Al wherever chinaware is 
manufactured. Just now there is an 
effort to extract potash from the felspar, 
of which there is about 11 per cent. ir 
combination, If potash can be won in 
commercial quantities, it will excuse 
Canada at least partially from the mon- 
opoly which Germany has enjoyed these 
many years. 

Who of us would pick out Canada as 
a large producer of the finer qualities of 
mica, or arsenic or of corundum—alil 
three of the rarest of the earth’s trea- 
sures? Yet mica returns to Canadian 
mine owners a fifth of a million a year; 
corundum is worth nearly $150,000, and 
arsenic, most subtle of poisons, sells at 
Canada’s door for $100,000 yearly. 

CANADA’S FUR EXPORTS. 

Now if Jack Canuck is a careful stock- 
taker he has also an appreciation of the 
picturesque. You may waken your 
Canadian to cheers by talking of silver 
or nickel monopolies or you may send 
his asleep on acreages of oats and cargoes 
of live cows. Very well, 
then: Let us keep away 
from the oats and cows, 
Here’s a shipment of 
furs marked “H. B. 
Co.,” and tied and crat- 
ed from Fort Churchill 
to London, England. 
Furs are not one of the 
largest exports from 
Canada, but they are a 
national specialty, iden- 
tified closely with Can- 
adian history and re- 
sponsible for the first 
pioneering through our 
North-west territories. Moreover the 
European world—or part of it—persists 
in believing that Canadians grow more 
mink than Northern Spies and that the 
citizens get their living from the fur 
trade, whereas we do not get for the 
whole season’s pack of skins more than 
a tenth of the revenue that comes from 








cheese. We collect about $2,000,000 for 
the fur trade, not including fur farms, 
and nearly $21,000,000 for the cheese. 
One hesitates to consider the blow such 
information would cause to old Governor 
Simpson of the Hudson Bay Company 
who remarked, with apparent frankness 
but with delightful cunning, that Canada 
was good for raising wild animals but 
that mighty little else could be done with 
it. 

Canadian furs enjoy a reputation in 
every country of the earth where warmth 
and adornment are valued. Martin, musk- 
ox, muskrat, otter, raccoon, fur 
wolverine, bear, wildcat, erm- 
ine, fox, fisher, lynx—it is a proud list 
»f fur bearers, the same list indeed, item 
for item, that has supplied the fur har- 
vest for nearly two and a half centuries, 
Here is the way a season’s trapping in 
Canada’s lone north sizes up; it is a page 
from the report of one concern, the Hud- 
49,963 ermine, 2,310 
113 fox, 4,558 red fox, 382 
foxes, and 33,000 mink. In all, 
the Canadian fur agents shipped to Lon- 
987,321 undressed skins last year. 
London is the fur magnet of the earth; 
nowhere are the secrets of dyeing 
and dressing practised with such mastery. 

Nearly a million wild animal skins does 
look like a lot of trapping, and so it is, 
but thickly-populated Germany manages 
to capture 3,370,000 pelts, the United 
States 6,400,000. Canada, however, over- 
tops Russia which is credited with 750,- 
000 skins delivered to the London market. 

More than one authority supports the 
prediction that the future of fur gather- 
ing in Canada, as in the whole world, lies 
in the development of fur farming. The 
wilderness gives place to the settler; 
railway lines invade the sanctuaries of 
animal life. Year by year the zone of 
the hunter and trapper moves farther 
north, and the Hudson Bay Company has 
so far recognized the inevitable as to 
have carved out an entire new kindom of 
the fur trade well within the Arctic cir- 
cle, and clear of probable encroachment, 
Moreover, the value of pelts renders the 
waste of old-fashioned trapping methods 
a commercial crime. Canada is recog- 
nizing the command for fur economy by 
that most modern and tested device, the 
fur farm. No country has adopted the 
novelty with more courage and while cer- 
tain instances of speculation must ac- 
company the initial steps, fur farming 
is certain to grow into one of the great 
industries of the continent. Where two 
millions are turned in annually from the 
export of pelts, five times that amount 
should be easily realized by reducing pc}t 
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culture to the same prosaic terms as pul- 
lets and cabbage. 


AND NOW PULP WOOD. 


A Boston paper manufacturer, a few 
months summing up the conserva- 
tion laws of Canada, predicted that within 
fifteen years every news-print mill in the 
Eastern States would take shelter in Que- 
bec province. He gave as his reason the 
growing scarcity of wood and the decrease 
of water-power necessary to keep the 
wheels of the American mills running. 


ago, 
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Nothing consumes water with such vora- 
city as a pulp mill and nothing but a saw- 
mill will devour wood so remorselessly as 
a paper machine, It was not a question of 
labor conditions or machinery but the raw 
necessities of water and trees. And 
where New England faced the double 
famine, Quebec and Northern Ontario 
and British Columbia and New Brunswick 
were puzzled to dispose of their super- 
abundance. Hence the prediction of a 
general transfer of industries into the 
neighborhood of raw materials. 

Canada’s remarkable wealth of wood 
and water-powers destines her as the 
great paper-making centre of the world. 
The manufacture of news print for ex- 
port is comparatively a new enterprise, 
yet it has reached the’ proportions of 
$5,500,000 yearly. So with ground wood 
pulp, the basis of news-quality paper. Yet 
we have fifty pulp mills which use on the 
average about 900,000 cords of wood 
worth more than five millions of dollars. 
And besides that, a million cords, valued 
at over six and a half millions are cut 
and shipped south in the form of logs. 
For the past two years the hesitation of 
foreign investors to risk money in new 
paper enterprises (and not a little mis- 
chievous financing) has blocked the spec- 
tacular advance which lasted through 
1912. Notwithstanding that the growth 
of the industry during the next ten years 
is certain to be prodigious. If Canadian 
makers of news print can turn out a ton 
of paper for three or four dollars less 
than the “high efficiency” American mills, 
as was averred before a Congressional 
committee; if pulp forests of great area 
and richness merely await the incorpora- 
tion papers of any responsible persons; 
and water powers of constant flow invite 
the disciple of low cost, the manufacture 
of pulp and paper in this country must 
sooner or later outweigh even the mam- 
moth enterprises of the States. As it is 
to-day, Canada supplies about 1,200 tons 
daily of the 6,000 tons required to keep 
United States newspapers running. 

This peculiar “pull” of cheap power 
was well illustrated in a chat with a Chi- 
cago paper mill owner who has moved to 
Canada bag and baggage. “I owned a 
mill in New England,” he remarked, “and 
would be there yet had not the growth of 
my home city turned my paper enterprise 
into a partial loss. When my father built 
the mill, water-power in that vicinity was 
in such poor demand as to justify no com- 
mercial quotation. As the generations 
went by the town grew into a city and the 
city needed electricity and my father’s 
waterfall looked the obvious solution. So 
the City Council made an offer to us at 
$25 per horse-power. Here we were, with 
a costly mill that could not be moved else- 
where, and yet we were requested practi- 
cally to either destroy the mill or to con- 
tinue manufacturing paper on the valu- 
ation basis of $25 per horse-power. in 
competition with Canadian mills that got 
their power for $12 or less. It was a sure- 
enough dilemma, but we solved it in the 
only sensible way. We scrapped the mill, 
took the city’s contract and moved to 
Canada.” 

These are heartening testimonies. They 


cut the fog of pessimism associated with 
war-time and give Jack Canuck some idea 
of the rock-bottom virtues of his country. 
No European war can shake the lands 
and forests and fisheries and water- 
powers, whatever havoc it may work on 
man-made corporations. 


CANADA IS KNOWN BY HER BINDERS. 


When a Canadian capitalist was asked 
what product manufactured in the Do- 
minion occupied the most distinctive posi- 
tion in the commerce of the world, he re- 
plied: “Harvesters. You’re always safe 
with harvesters.” It stands true that of 
all our varied activities, the business of 
making binders and reapers is the “star 
act” to which the world at large gives 
most attention. We export pianos and 
we export whisky, but each has a more or 
less commonplace relation to the country’s 
trade. The Russian and German and 
Spanish farmer knows Canada not by its 
boots or canned goods but by the name on 
the binder in his back shed. Wherever 
cereals are grown, even to far off Rou- 
mania and the Argentine, there the Can- 
adian binder and reaper find a welcome. 
It is as distinctive in its way as nickel 
and asbestos and, far more than our min- 
erals, pays tribute to Canadian inventive- 
ness and energy. 

If you assembled side by side the forty 
to fifty thousand binders and reapers 
turned out by Canadian factories in an 
average year, they would fill the roadside 
for eighty miles. In normal times thirty 
thousand are sent annually across the 
seas to help in the harvests of practically 
every nation on the earth’s surface. What 
influences brought about this remarkable 
trade in a line where foreign competition 
would appear a fatal barrier? An officer 
of the largest Canadian implement com- 
pany put the answer in this way: “We 
introduced these foreign ocuntries to a 
novelty. The binder was perfected in the 
United States by Cyrus McCormick and 
in Canada by Sir Lyman Melvin-Jones 
and until these machines were shipped 
from the United States and Canada, 
Europe and Asia knew nothing of them. 
Launching upon a policy of foreign ex- 
pansion, Canadian companies sent their 
agents to every part of the world that 
grew grain. Naturally, the first few years 
of such enterprise made hard going. But 
a machine of obvious economy could not 
long be excluded even by the prejudices of 
slow-going peasants. The demand grew, 
and the annual shipments from Canadian 
ports doubled and trebled in volume. At 
once, local competition was aroused to 
oust the Canadian and American product, 
but so large were the quantities turned 
out and so economical the processes of 
making that only in the last year or so 
were the ingenious Germans able to make 
a machine that could compete with the 
Canadian product in price and efficiency. 
The Russian Government, determined to 
develop the binder business within her 
1ational boundaries have offered strong 
inducements for the location of factories 
on their own soil and are certain, eventu- 
ally, to meet with success. Thus does 
Canada, a country seldom suspected of 

Continued on Page 78. 

















The Sale of Huntley Hall: 


USINESS 
B was dull. In 
fact, so far 


as the sale of sub- 
urban lots on the 


ten-down _ ten-a- 
month plan was 
concerned, busi- 


ness had been ab- 
solutely flattened 
-ut by the war 
road-roller, Har- 
vey Grimes, as 
president and 
sales manager of 
the Sure-Thing 
Real Estate Co., 
had been selling 
lots by the dozen 
before the war, 
but had not turn- 
ed over a nickel’s 
worth of business 
since. Which ex- 
plains an ominous 
sag to the corners 
of his mouth and 
a deep corruga- 
tion of his brow, 
signifying concen- 
trated thought on 
the question of 
bread and blank- 
ets. 

When Harvey 
Grimes failed to 
make sales there 


was. something 
radically wrong 
with conditions. 


He had never been 
known to fail be- 
fore. With every 
type of human duly classified and filed 
away in his mind, and a special canvass 
on the tip of his tongue for each type, 
Harvey had been irresistible. As an in- 
dex to his special brand of salesmanship 
let us quote Talk No. 9, or, as Grimes had 
it catalogued, Straight Stuff for the 
Horney Handed. Fixing an unwilling 
mechanic with forefinger elevated at the 
angle of accusation, he would proceed 
somewhat as follows: 

“You’ve never made any easy money, 
have you? Always found every lonely 
little dollar as hard to grab and hog-tie 
as a greased pig. Sweat of your brow 
and all that, huh? Know why? I do. You 
haven’t got enough gumption to use the 
brains you’ve got. Think you can’t cop 
any of the easy coin, don’t you? Perhaps 
you’re waiting till old man Opportunity 
comes up with his name and address let- 
tered on the front of his jersey and hands 
you a new supply of grey matter and a 
book of instructions. And that’s where 
you’re in wrong. Opportunities don’t 
come to no one. You make ’em yourself 
or some obliging guy, like me, comes along 
and makes ’em for you. 

“Now, listen. I’m going to give you a 
lesson in first aid to easy money. How 


most 
said the valet 


“Something 
sir,” 





strange 


in 


did John D. and 
J. Pierpont and 
Bill Mackenzie 
and Dan Mann 
and all the rest of 
them get their 
start? I’ll tell you. 
They bought land. 
Went right down 
into their overalls 
anddug up enough 
dust to make first 
payment on a 
dinky little lot 
away back some- 
where. Turned it 
over, bought an- 
other, bought two, 
bought three, un- 
loaded them at 
the right time and 
the right price, 
bought a few 
acres of cow pas- 
ture and slivered 
them up _ into 
choice residential 
lots, sold ’em, 
bought railroads, 
motor cars and 
now all they need 
is lawn mowers 
to keep the cou- 
pons clipped. 
Want to be a John 
D. or a Bill or a 
Dan, yourself? 
Gather around, 
brother. There’s 
only one key to 
Big Business. 
And I got it!” 

By the time he 
had completed a half-hour’s canvass on 
the same rapid-fire order, the prospect 
had been talked into a condition of coma 
with just strength enough left to wield a 
fountain pen. This, before the war; since, 
Harvey’s real estate rhetoric had been 
about as effective as a spatter of buckshot 
on the hull of a Dreadnought. The slogan 
of ten-down and ten-a-month had lost its 
pull. 

No wonder then that worry showed it- 
self on the usually placid brow of Harvey 
Grimes. With feet up on his desk and his 
gaze fixed abstractedly on the patch of 
daylight which filtered through the un- 
glazed half of his office window, he rumi- 
nated on conditions in general and board 
bills in particular. 

“It serves me right,” he said. “I 
shouldn’t have gone in for this piking 
game. Just as soon as things go bad, the 
ten-down crowd are dead ones in this 
business. If I’d gone in for something 
man’s size, I wouldn’t be sitting here now 
so near the end of the gold reserve that 
my pockets yawn out of sheer emptiness. 
Big deals can always be pulled off—so I’ve 
heard. And there’s one thing certain, if 
I’m going to continue to eat, something 
has sure got to be turning up soon.” 


has happened, 
a hoarse whisper. 


By Herbert Hammel 
Illustrated T. W. MITCHELL 
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Picking up the newspaper that lay on 
his desk, he scanned its columns with re- 
newed interest in the hope of striking 
something which might suggest a plan of 
action. Whether he found it or not, his 
attention finally riveted on one item and 
he was studying it with every indication 
of interest when the door of his office 
opened and a girl walked in. She was such 
a pretty girl and had such a bright cheer 
ful smile, showing up two of the most 
charming dimples imaginable, that gloom 
vanished from the room simultaneously 
with the touch of her neatly gloved hand 
on the door knob. Harvey Grimes dropped 
his paper and greeted the last survivor 
of his sales force with a smile. 

“Hello, Nora,” he said. “Say, but you 
do look rosy and prosperous. Can’t see 
how you keep those furs out of the 
clutches of your uncle when I’m getting 
uncomfortably close to the bread line 
myself.” 

“T saved when the business was coming 
right,” she asserted, seating herself on 
the opposite side of the desk; a move 
which caused Grimes’ feet to their proper 
level with celerity. “I was putting ove 
sales every day for a while there, you 
remember.” 

“Sure, I remember,” assented Grimes. 
“But what I want to know is, how many 
lots have you sold to-day?” 

“Sold? To-day?” she asked, with tragic 
emphasis. “Have a heart, Harve. If we 
were offering the whole of Yonge street 
for a dime, I couldn’t sell enough land to 
fill a salt-shaker. Honest, you can’t give 
lots away nowadays.” 

“When the beaucheous Nora Callahan 
owns up that she’s beaten, it’s time us 
ordinary salesmen got off the map,” said 
Grimes. Then lapsing into the serious, 
he thumped his desk emphatically. “But 
I tell you what it is, Nora, my girl. We’ve 
got to get out of the piker class. We’ve 
got to put over something big. There’s 
just as much chance to pull off a big deal 
as ever.” 


” 


“For instance?” she queried. 

Grimes picked up the newspaper, 
squared his elbows on the table and start- 
ed to read: 


“Horace Bulwer erstwhile Cobalt King 
arrived in the city to-day and is regis 
tered at the King Edward Mr. Bulwer 
is now inrerested in mining ventures i 
the new fields north of Porcupine, and is 
reported to have augmented his previously 
substantial fortune With tt ulvent f 
cold weather, be has deserted the nort} 
country and will probably remain in To 
ronto for the winter.” 


“T know all about this busher from the 
bullion league. Somebody’s going to get 
a little of Mr. Horace Bulwer’s money,” 
commented Grimes. “And it might just as 
well be us. If he’s going to stay here all 
winter he’ll need a house. Tell you what 
we'll do, Nora. We'll just sell him Hunt- 
ley Hall.” 

The girl laughed, a light, rippling laugh 
which in the past had helped, by the way, 
to close many a sale for her; a fact fully 
appreciated and by no means overlooked. 
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“Back to earth, Harve,” she protested. 
“Don’t let that bright fancy of yours go 
aeroplaning so often. Sell Huntley Hall! 
Try something easy.” 

“Huntley Hall, built on order of old 
English country house, situated a mile 
from the city limits, in deep park of state- 
ly oaks, twenty rooms, furnished splen- 
didly, former owner left country, to be 
had for reasonable price,’ quoted Grimes. 





“Just the very thing for this man Bulwer. 
He simply couldn’t resist it—if it’s put 
up to him in the right way, to wit, by one 
Nora Callahan.” 

“That place is the worst white elephant 
on the market,” asserted the girl out of 
the fullness of six months’ experience. 
“Tt’s been unoccupied a year. And, if I’m 
any judge, it will be empty for several 
years after we’ve made our fortunes and 
quit the business—and you know what 
that means.” 

“Seriously, Nora, I guess you’re right,” 
conceded Grimes. “The old pile is about 
as saleable just now as open-work socks 
in Alaska. And from what I hear it would 
take a squad of policemen to drag this 
miner fellow out to Huntley Hall; that is, 
if you went at him in the regulation way. 
They’ve tried to sell him everything under 
the sun. But—-I have a plan. It’s just 
buzzing aimlessly around in my thinks 
exchange so far, but pretty soon I'll get 
it worked out and the details figured and 
then I'll spring it on you in all its 
grandeur. I'll your assistance in 
this. In fact, I’m going to cast you for 
the star roll and I'll split with you on the 
proceeds, fifty-fifty.” 

“Let me help you to pin the idea down,” 
suggested the girl. “Your one fault, 
Harve, is that you let these brilliant ideas 
of yours buzz around aimlessly too long. 
They’re apt to get dizzy. 

“This idea,” declared Grimes, “doesn’t 


nec d 
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fall short of an inspiration. It hinges on 
some inside information I’ve got about 
this man Bulwer. Anything that looks 
like an adventure or a romance goes with 
him every time. At the same time he’s 





had so many tricks tried on him by sales- 
men that’s he is gun-shy. By the way, if 
I had on a full set of side whiskers and a 
reddish toupee would I look much like 
Sanderson Huntley?’ 

“There would still be points of differ- 
ence,” said the girl critically. “Huntley 
was rather a distinguished looking man, 
as far as my recollection of him goes. But 
if you managed to forget who you were 
for the time, Harve, you wouldn’t look 
totally unlike him.” 

“Thanks,” said Grimes, shortly, “As 
you know, Huntley was a bachelor. What 
I’d like to be sure of is, did he have any 
sisters?” 

“No. He answered the girl. 

“Well,” asserted Grimes. “We’re going 
to give him one then. And you’re going to 
be it.” 


“See 


hadn’t,” 


here, Mr. 
with this idea of yours right away,” she 
demanded. 


Grimes, come across 


“Can’t tell you yet,” chuckled the sales- 
man. “It'll all depend on whether we can 
get this Horace Bulwer to go out to the 
place. If he goes, you’ll manage the rest 
of it. 
tice those dimples of 
blamed little trick of 
trill in the middle « 


need ’em.” 


Hustle along home now and prac- 
yours and that 
laughing with a 
You'll 


f each note. 


ORACE BULWER emerged from 

the hands of the hotel barber look- 

ing more like a modern Adonis than ever. 

He was a picture of healthy content from 

the crown of his close-cropped head to the 

soles of his neat patent leathers. That 

money was no object to Horace Bulwer 

was evident in the exquisite perfection of 
every detail of his dress. 

Slipping into his overcoat, he was pre- 
paring to brave the shrill January blasts, 
when his valet appeared in a hurry from 
the direction of the elevators and inter- 
cepted him. When in the north, Bulwer 
lived on canned beans and flap-jacks and 
wore blue jeans and cowhide boots the 
same as the rest of the mining fraternity. 
But in Toronto he had a valet and every 
comfort, real or supposed, that wealth 
could provide. 

“Something most strange has happened, 
sir,” said the valet in a hoarse whisper. 
“A man came up to your rooms, sir—a 
little old chap with long white whiskers 
and a grey plug hat. He had a very high 
pitched voice—I’d know it again any- 
wheres—and he says to me, ‘Tell Mr. 
Bulwer, the time has come. We are wait- 
ing for the signal.’ ” 

“Have you been drinking, Johnson?” 
demanded Bulwer, turning a look of stern 
enquiry on his man. 

“Not a drop, sir,’ protested the valet. 
“Those are his very words. He made me 
repeat them over, sir, so I’d get them 
right.” 

“Is it a new begging stunt?” suggested 
Bulwer, unconcernedly. “Or was he just 
an ordinary nut?” 

“He didn’t seem crazy, sir,” said the 
valet. “And he didn’t ask for anything.” 

“Well,” said Bulwer, drawing on his 
fur gauntlets, “if he comes back, kick him 
one in the ribs for me, Johnson, and as 
many more as you like for yourself.” 

It was next day at luncheon that John- 
son approached the table, where his mas- 
ter was busily engaged, with an air of 
mystery that carried with it a suggestion 
of portentous happenings. 

“The old party’s been back, sir,” he 
whispered. “He popped in soon after you 
left the rooms and says, “Tell, Mr. Bul- 
wer the pass word will be Now or Never 
and that the Crown Princess has been 
asking for him.’ His very words, sir.” 

Bulwer shoved his chair back from the 
table impatiently and stood up. 

“Someone’s putting up a practical joke 
on me,” he declared. “I’ll catch them at 
it if I have to stay right on the job for a 
month.” 

For a day and a half Horace Bulwer 
never left his rooms, even having his 
meals served there. During that time the 
mysterious caller did not again put in an 
appearance. Getting impatient at the un- 
usual restraint thus put on his activities, 
Bulwer finally decided to go out for a 
tramp. Returning in an hour’s time for 
lunch, he found that the third call had 
been paid in his absence. 

“He’s been here again,” said Johnson, 
showing the germs of a suspicion that 
his master was living a double life. 

“Well, what was the 
time?” snapped Bulwer. 


this 


message 








“ “Frankel has arrived,’ ” quoted John- 
son, voicing each word carefully. ‘They 
will need the million to-night sure.’ ” 

“Why, hang it, I believe it’s some 
round-about black hand game,” said Bul- 
wer, showing real uneasiness for the first 
time. “I’ll get a private detective on this 
case right away.” 

Leaving the hotel with the object of 
calling on his lawyers, Bulwer was just 
in time to see a little man with long white 
whiskers and a grey plug hat climbing 
into an automobile and to hear him give a 
hurried direction to the driver in a high- 
pitched, quavery voice. 

“That’s my man, sure!” said Bulwer to 
himself. 

There was only one other car in sight, 
a taxi drawn conveniently up near the 
curb. He took possession of it at once. 
“Follow that red car just turning the 
corner,” he directed the driver. 

The chase led them up Yonge street 
for a couple of miles, then off to the east 
through a winding maze of cross streets, 
until Bulwer, who was not well acquaint- 
ed with the city, hardly knew where he 
was. Finally they got beyond the closely 
settled section and ran for half a mile 
along roads that were sparsely dotted 
with houses. Another half-mile through 
a farming section brought them to an im- 
posing park, surrounded by a high stone 

yall. The car carrying the mysterious 
caller turned in at a pillared gateway and 
rolled out of sight along a curving drive. 
The chauffeur turned around with a nod 
of enquiry toward the gate. 

“Right on,” directed Bulwer. 
follow them to the finish.” 

Accordingly they stopped in a few min- 
utes in front of an imposing pile of grey 
stone with battlemented walls and a tower 
that was reminiscent almost of feudal 
days. The other car, empty, was drawn 
up at one side of the main entrance. 

“Good day, Mr. Bulwer,” said a voice 
from the doorway. ‘“Won’t you come in?” 

The voice proceeded from a tall man of 
distinguished appearance, with reddish 
hair and luxuriant side-whiskers of the 
same hue. He bowed courteously as he 
spoke. 

“Oh, I don’t mind if I do,” said Bulwer, 
with a return of his habitual easy non- 
chalance. 

The tall man led the way through a 
lofty hall to a small room in the rear, 
which apparently served as a den. Bul- 
wer got a hasty impression as he tra- 
versed the hall of a broad, winding stair- 
way, a brick fire-place of gigantic propor- 
tions and walls covered with paintings 
and trophies of the chase. “Some place, 
this,” he said to himself. 

His host seated him in a comfortable 
leather chair, but remained standing him- 


“We'll 


self. To Bulwer it looked almost as 
though he stood in readiness for any 
course of action which might become 


necessary. 
“Expecting me, 
miner. 


it seems,” said the 

“Yes, we were,” said his host. 

“Look here, was all that hanky-panky 
just a trick to get me to follow all the way 
out here?” asked Bulwer, grinning in 
spite of himself. 


here. 
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“Exactly,” replied the other. “We de- 
sired your company so much that we went 
to all that trouble. By close analysis of 
what was known of your character and 
your past, we realized that only by some 
such means could you be persuaded to 
pay us a visit.” 

“Well, let’s talk turkey,” said Bulwer 
settling himself back comfortably in his 
chair. “Shoot.” 

The other studied him for a moment in 
silence. 

“My name is Sanderson Huntley,” he 
said, at last. “Have you ever heard of 
me?” 

“No, but don’t take it as an insult,” 
said Bulwer. “I’m willing to concede that 
I should know you. But as a matter of 
fact, I don’t know any of the celebrities 

“You should know me,” persisted the 
other quietly. “You got ten thousand dol- 
lars of my money once.” 

“What’s that!” said Bulwer, sitting up. 
“T got ten thousand of yours?” 

“I think that is perhaps the most ac- 
curate way of putting it,” said Huntley. 
“The money nominally was invested in 


o 


the Bulwer 
Gold Mines 
Limited. Actu- 
ally, it was 
handed over to 
you, At any 
rate, I never 


saw it again.” 

Bulwer clear- 
ed his throat, 
a little uneasi- 
ly. He did not 
feel at all un- 
easy or guilty 
in mind but he 


began to see 
difficulties in 
presenting an 


ex planation 
that would be 
satisfactory to 
this aristocra- 
tic but heavy- 
jawed _ indi- 
vidual tower- 
ing over him. 
He got up him- 
self. 

“T had noth- 
ing to do with 
the actual flo- 
tation of Bul- 
wer Gold 
Mines, Limi- 
ted,” he began. 
“T located the 
claims, it is 
true, and was 
















titious strikes, were published in the 
newspapers. The falsity of these reports 
was proven conclusively later. In com- 
pany with thousands of others I invested 
every cent I could spare. I never saw a 
cent of it again!” 

“It was a most unlucky venture,” said 
Sulwer. “These mining claims in the 
north are all a gamble anyway. You may 
make a million or you may go bankrupt. 
This particular one did not pan out.” 

“I for one would never have invested,” 
said Huntley, “if it had not been for the 
systematic campaign of lies that was car- 
ried on in your name. Whether you were 
cognizant of the nature of the campaign 
is quite beside the question: I hold you 
entirely responsible for the fraud—and 
its dire consequences.” 

““Confound it, man,” declared Bulwer, 
facing Huntley belligerently. “I was in 
the same boat as yourself. That miserable 
crew of swindlers did me as well. I had 
more money in it than anyone—and I 
never got a red cent out again!” 

Huntley shrugged his shoulders with 
polite skepticism. 

“I am not interested in that phase of 
it,” he said. All I 
am interested in is 
what resulted from 
that unfortunate 
venture. It has 
brought me to the 
point of bankrupt- 
cy. As I said be- 
fore, I hold you re- 
sponsiblee And 
what I want to 
know is, what are 
you going to 
do about 
it?” 

B ul wer 
stepped up 
to the table 
and pound- 
ed it with one 
powerful fist to 
lend emphasis 
to his reply. 
He was a hard 
man in a fight 
of any kind, 
was this same 
sleek - looking 
young giant in 
im m a culate 
dress. In the 
mining camps 
he had a repu- 
tation asa 
fighter, won in 
many a melee. 

“Nothing!” 


h e declared. 
interested “The investi- 
heavily in the gation showed 
venture, but I was not to 
the company In the opening was framed the face of a girl—a blame for that 
was floated by dedly pretty girl, too affair. I was 


Toronto finan- 
ciers, of whose antecedents and methods 
I had no previous knowledge.” 

“The claims proved worthless,” said the 
other, sternly, implacably. “They were 
advertised as being the richest in the dis- 
trict. False reports, telling of purely fic- 


stung just as 
Worse even, for I had 
Why do you want to 


badly as anyone. 
more money in it. 
drag me into this?” 
“Because I expect you to pay me back 
the ten thousand dollars I lost,” said 
Continued on Page 83. 








Canadian Women in Business 


NE of the distinctive fea- 
() tures of the twentieth 

century is the steady and 
increasing flow of women into 
yecupations—many not hitherto sought by 
them—-which afford self-support. Educa- 
tion for girls, both cultural and technical, 
tends in the direc- 
creating 
This ap- 


pears to be clear 


L1o! of 

careers. 

from the cor clu- 
sions one Cal di 
engage from the 
recent voluminous 
report of the 
Royal Commission 
n Industrial 


Training and 


a) 
Technical Educa 
tion. 

No trade is now 
closed to a woma) 
in Canada on the 
score of sex pre- 


judice, and she is 


barred from no 
intellectual field 
of effort. Fitness 


has become the 
common test 

A study of the 
Dominion 
reports of several 


census 
past decades dis- 
closes the quick- 
ening in this di 
rection. Statistics 
are not particularly illuminating reading, 
but from vast and overwhelming masses 
the facts are gleaned that in 
the year 1901 the census of Canada 
showed that 250,698 females were en- 
gaged at that date in 1,621 different kinds 
of occupations. 

these figures have risen in 
the last thirteen years, the most recent 
tables showing that nearly 365,000 wo- 
men are engaged in the many 
tions grouped under the collective heads 
of agriculture, manufactures, profes- 
sional pursuits, building trades, civil and 
domestic and personal 
forestry, mining, 


Miss Violet 


of figures 


Of course 


occupa- 


municipal service, 
service, transportation, 
and so forth. 

In the earlier bulletin a table dealing 
with the earnings of this army of workers 
shows that 85,303 women were then em 
ployed on their own account. If the rise 
in the number of women in independent 
work is in the same ratio as the rise in 
the total of women employed in gainful 
occupations, we would find that about 
114,000 women are working to-day in 
Canada on their own account. 

It is with individuals of this latter class 
that the present article proposes to deal. 
But not from the barren, statistical side. 
From that of the richer, personal and ro- 
mantic point of view, in a series of inter- 
views revealing as much as the public 
may properly know of the traits, the 
training, capabilities and successes of a 


By 





Louise Moors 


L. B. 


number of women who are engaged in 
business on their own account. 
At the office of the Toronto Business 


Women’s Club, 
114% Yonge 
street, one even 


October, 
myself, 
hand, 
jotting down this 


ing last 
I found 
pencil in 


entry in my note 
book: 
“Miss Violet 


Louise Moore, 239 

North Lisgar 

St., contractor.” 
In reply to my 


look of inquiry 
the secretary 
said: 

“She gave her 


occupation as a 
contractor.” 

A telephone call 
to the address 
named _ brought 
the response of a 
woman’s gentle 
old voice: 

“Oh, no. My 
daughter’s away 
at her work, look- 
ing after her men 
and teams. I can’t 
say when she will be home. Perhaps only 
for a few minutes because she is nursing 
a sick friend at night, and she goes away 
early in the morning.” 

“Could I see her on Saturday?” 

“Saturday is my daughter’s busy day. 
She has to pay 
the men and give 
them their work 
for Monday, and 
see to her teams. 
She doesn’t often 
have any time on 
Saturday.” 

I waited a few 
days and called 
again at noon, 
and over the wire 
came a_ée strong, 
full voice, serious, 
clear-cut and con- 
fident. 

“Did she ever 
indulge in after- 
noon tea?” I in- 
quired. 

“She would be 
in town that af- 
ternoon and 
pleased to take a 
cheerful cup with 
me.” 


We arranged 
the hour and 
place. 
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I had a mental picture of the 
contractor. 

At five I met a young woman 
of about thirty, very tastefully 
dressed, her round, white throat rising 
from a delicate lace collar, above medium 
height, with fine shoulders, out of the 
pallor of whose face looked a singular 
pair of blue eyes, observant, penetrating, 
powerful. 

Violet Louise Moore, the only woman 
teamster in Toronto—mayhap in Canada 

has nothing to distinguish her in a 
crowd of well-bred, well-dressed women, 
excepting her self-contained manner, her 
blue, comprehensive glance, and, when 
she speaks, her voice, well-modulated, de- 
liberate, and low. 

She revelation and an absorb- 
ing interest. We had tea and, later, drift- 
ed together to dinner. Ten o’clock sound- 
ed on the City Hall tower before we left 
the table. And not then to part. But to 
continue our talk on the street car, and 
thence over the hill under the brilliant 
midnight skies. 


Was a 


Her conversation was of—horses and 
their care, which she regards religiously. 
I could not tear her from the theme. Of 
herself and her career I could only glance 
an occasional bit of information. She has 
made a study of the feeding of horses, she 
can diagnose their sicknesses and apply 
the proper remedies, she makes up her 
own horse white liniment, she forbids the 
“black snake” and has established the 
law of kindness on her staff. 

She lauded the new traffic laws of To- 
ronto. This legislation, she said, has pro- 
duced a more efficient and thoughtful class 
of teamsters than known heretofore. To 
the Humane Society she attributed the 
honor of having abolished the whip on 
the streets. 

She has 


mas- 
tered all the es- 
sentials of the 


teaming business. 
And she began as 
a simple stenog- 
rapher at two 
dollars fifty a 
week! 

Miss Moore is a 
Port Hope girl, 
the native place 
of many _hand- 
some women. She 
is of English and 
Irish parentage, 
and a graduate of 
Harbord Collegi- 
ate Institute, Tor- 
onto. 

She entered on 
the profession of 
teaching, joining 
the staff of a busi- 
ness college, She 
regards this posi- 
tion as an excel- 
lent training for 
a business career 

















entailing, as it does, familiarity with the 
technique of a variety of trades and vo- 
cations. This post-graduate experience 
is more advisable than going raw into 
the business world. She served her ap- 
prenticeship as stenographer and book- 
keeper with several firms, filling also the 
posts of collector and customs broker. 
Then she joined a Hamilton firm as its 
financial manager, returning to Toronto 
in the same capacity with the firm’s 
branch here. In a few years she attained 
the maximum salary the firm would pay 
a woman, that of $35 a week. 

At this point came the check that wo- 
men, almost without exception, experience 
in the business world: a higher and better 
paid position fell vacant on the staff, 
which she was qualified to fill—and a man 
was appointed to the place. 

She resigned. How many women have 
done the same! 

Fortune turned her wheel. An open- 
ing came to keep the books of a large 
West Toronto firm dealing in sand and 
gravel and general teaming. One morn- 
ing she found no orders on her desk. In- 
spired by the enterprise and energy which 
characterize her being, she sallied forth 
on her own initiative. 

Later in the day she informed the 
president that she had found forty teams 
idle that morning. 

“What did you do?” 

“Went out and located an order for 
$200,” she replied, “and set the men to 
work.” 

The president approved. 

“Take the management at once,” he 
said. 

A very young woman, she had not then 
acquired the expert knowledge of the care 
of horses and the capacity to instruct and 
direct her staff of stablemen and team- 
sters she now possesses. As a conse- 
quence of the foreman’s neglect the firm 
lost twenty valuable horses during her 
first year as manager. In addition the 
firm paid $50 in fines on prosecutions of 
the Humane Society. 

Then the splendid resourcefulness of 
the girl was manifested. 


She made a careful study of the whole 
care of horses. Going into the country she 
purchased loose hay from farmers, and 
proved this to be superior for the animals 
over the packed variety. Besides, the 
series of personal interviews with farmers 
contributed to her information and led 
to the purchase of chopped oats for her 
older horses, whose teeth were not in 
good condition, at a great saving. 

“The remedy for sore shoulders I 
learned from a police officer who has made 
many arrests,” she said. “I shall be glad 
to give any reader of MACLEAN’S MAGa- 
ZINE the address of a herbalist who fur- 
nishes this remedy. As a result of using it 
our fines in the police court ceased.” 

During the next two years she lost only 
one horse and that by foundering. 

She was a manager for three years. In 
that period she had sustained the credit 
of the firm and worked up a connection 
which was personal and followed her into 
her single venture. 

“T entered independent teaming because 
I wished to be independent,” she said. 

At first. she bought sand and gravel 
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wholesale and retailed it. Then she set up 
one team. Now she has four and twenty 
acres of land on the outskirts of West 
Toronto. One team cost $300. Her stock 
includes Hoosier and brick wagons and 
an express team lorry. 

Commenting on the unique nature of 
her enterprise I asked her, “And do you 
like this work?” 

“Very much. I come into contact with 
some very fine men, among the poorer 
class of contractors, too, ready to deal 
with a woman, ex- 
tremely chival- 
rous, as a rule.” 

“And would you 
advise women to 
enter the teaming 
business?” 

“T should advise 
no weakling wo- 
man to enter the 
business world in 
any capacity as 
an _ independent 
factor,” she re- 
plied, with the 
first touch of pas- 
sion in her voice. 

“T never trade 
on the fact of my 
sex. I ask only 
for the same con- 
sideration shown 
a man. 

“To go through 
with it from day 
to day, demands 
great energy, 
steadfastness of 
purpose, and to 
succeed — initia- 
tive. 

“IT chose independent work because I 
have found that employers, while desiring 
capable women in their service, are not 
willing to give them the same financial 
position and opportunity for advancement 
as men.” 

Her eyes were blue fire in her refined 
and pallid face, but her voice went on 
evenly: 

“T consider that any woman capable of 
handling business to the amount of three 
or four hundred thousand dollars a year, 
of keeping up accounts received and avoid- 
ing risky clients, to say nothing of a 
satisfactory bank balance and the negoti- 
ation of necessary paper in financial 
stress, is worth as much money as is paid 
to a man in the same position. But does 
she get it?” 

We were parting. 

“Did you take back that stableman you 
dismissed for foundering the horse?” I 
called to her. 

“No. I never take anyone back. I have 
never gone back to a place myself. He 
would have thought himself indispensable 
and presumed on it. So should I. That’s 
human nature!” 

And she went swiftly down the street. 

I called up 239 Lisgar street next day 
to ask if she had reached home safely. 
The gentle old voice of her mother replied 
that she had. 

“But I don’t like Violet to be out so 
late,” she complained, “without an escort. 
It is not safe for a young girl.” 

A mother is always a mother! 





Miss Mary Macdonald. 
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At the south-west corner of Keele and 
Dundas streets stands the West Toronto 
Post Office, with the Customs branch ad- 
joining on the south. On other corners are 
branches of the city banks. To the south 
of the Customs House is an unpretentious 
frame building, the lower floor of which 
has been furnished as an office. Within 
this very limited area a_ tremendous 
amount of business is transacted, and 
figures representing thousands of dollars 
pass in weekly review. On the window in 
gilt lettering is 
the legend: 

“M. I. Caldwell, 
Customs Broker.” 

“How  incon- 
Spicuous you 
are!” I] exclaimed, 
not finding her as 
easily as I hoped 
“Why not a big 
sign over the 
door?” 

“T don’t need 
it,” she smiled, 
dimpling. unde: 
her hat brim. 

“Are you so full 
up?” 

She looked it. 
At her hand was 
a mass of papers. 

“This is a single 
entry,” she said, 
“for steel goods, 
totaling—” 

I looked over 
her shoulder and 
the figures ex- 
ceeded $3,000. 

“You handle all 
kinds of goods?” 

“Of course, and I write a little insur 
ance, and last July I took a coal agency.” 

To my exclamation she explained. . 

“I thought the war might affect my 
business and when a Detroit coal firm 
offered me the agency I accepted. It is 
soft coal,” she added, “and I sell only in 
carloads—do you want one?” 

“My business, however, has not faller 
off, little being overseas trade. That r« 
minds me, look at that”—she showed me a 
letter with the word “overseized” under- 
scored. “That is one of my troubles. 
Stenographers can’t spell. Fancy! ‘Over- 
seized’ for ‘overseas.’ 

“Certainly all women going into busi- 
ness should have a high school training. 
1 have matriculation standing, but no spe 
cial training for this work. Just adapta- 
bility. I was a bookkeeper but I wouldn’t 
return to it. I love the out-of-doors work. 

“IT opened this office three years ago, 
with not one client, and on borrowed capi- 
tal—you know interest has always to be 
paid anyway, so a woman might as well 
borrow from a bank. What security? 
Just confidence in you, that’s all. I went 
out and canvassed for clients and I got 
them and kept them. 

“Rapid work is my specialty. I am at 
the railway every morning before nine 
o’clock to get notices of arrival of my 
client’s goods. Entry is made the same 
morning. Beat it if you can!’ she cried, 
glowing with the enterprise. 

“It is absolutely necessary to have a 
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good memory in my business. One must 
remember the tariff and all its manifold 
changes. There have been three since 
April. Of course the war has changed 
things, but I can't understand the rise on 
foods. And why should condensed 
milk go up five per cent?” 

The tariff, obviously, moves in a mys- 
terious way. 

All articles in the appraisers volume 
are numbered and are referred to by 
those numbers, not by their names in the 
memorandums of change. 
Miss Caldwell carries all these numbers 
head 

Writing insurance was incidental to her 
work in the 


milk 


ibsequent 
: 
In ner? 


Customs. 


“My clients asked for it. I write all 


kind life, fire, accident, health, plate 
glass and automobile. I prefer to write 
plate glass!” she announced 

‘Insurance is not just to women. A 

ine } can get a health policy for 
10 a year covering him for $25 a week 
gall twenty-eight diseases. They will 
not issue a health policy to a business 


voman.® 


“You look quite robust,” I said jesting- 


ly, “how misguided the companies are. 
What is the best policy you could write 
for me?” 

“Qne covering you for $5 a week 


iwainst $1,000 life. The pre- 
mium is $8 The same policy, exactly, toa 


illness, plu 
man, $7. 
“By why?” I urged. 

she said drolly. “We are 
to wilt more readily than men 
strain!” 


IS dé 
és s ” 
| icLlion, 
ippe ed 


tne 


inde}! 


Let me remind you, reader, that 364,909 
to be accurate, are engaged in 
all vocations in Canada at the present 
time. 

“Would you advise a woman to start 
writing insurance on her own account?” 
I asked the only woman whom I found 
listed in Toronto as agent. 

“Never,” she replied, a good deal of 
feeling in her voice. “She wouldn’t make 
fifteen cents in a month, nor would I if 
I did not have a wide personal connection. 


women, 


I would advise women to keep out of busi- 
ness in which they must compete with 
men. It is a curious anomaly that the 
very same peopie who will entrust all 


their insurance business to you while you 
are a clerk in some one else’s office will not 
give you a dollar’s worth of business when 
you are in your own.” 

There was no vestige of any such sub- 
servience in the bright, active, well- 
groomed young figure which met me for 


tea and muffins and talk one October 
evening. 
“Are you Miss Wills, the Customs 


broker, of 47 Wellington street east?” I 
called after her as she hastened up the 
stairs. 

She paused. 
“Are the 
eplied. 

She had a quick hazel eye, a look of 
health and buoyancy and fairly bubbled 
oy in work. 


9s 


“And you? 
interviewer,” I 


We smiled. 


professional 


“IT am celebrating the fourth anni- 
ersary of my start in business on my 
own account. Four years ago a news- 


paper woman interviewed me on my novel 
experiment in business: Now, I presume, 
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you wish to know if I have made good? 
I believe so,” she said, and then, blithely, 
“and I have not had one day’s holiday 
since. Few men work like that! But my 
health is perfect and I have so much out- 
of-doors work and of such variety—why 
should I take holidays? 

“Customs brokering is very interesting. 
What was my training? Eight years with 
a proprietary medicine company! You 
seem surprised. I was bookkeeper and 
handled all the Customs work. When the 
firm removed its head office to the States 
I resigned and ventured out into the 
world on my own account. 

“T visited the Customs and cons lted 
the officials. They approved. ‘You'll do 
well,’ they said. Yet it’s almost the hard- 
of all build up. If I 
nadn’t had my connection with the whole- 
sale druggists I doubt if | 
made good. 

“The Customs broker requires no plant, 
no equipment, no stock, but capital enough 
to carry rent and a staff—” 

“And brains,” I put in. 

“And determination to work hard,” she 
added. “What I sell is my time, resources 
and speed. I specialize in rapid clear- 
ances.” 

She is early and late at her office. 
work extends from coast to coast. 

“There is 


est businesses to 


could have 


Her 


something new going or 





Miss 


Isabel H 


Stewart 


everyday,” she said happily, “and I am 
always learning. I handle everything 
from a little twenty-five-cent gift to car- 
loads of harbor material. The tariff in 
Toronto is very low, the minimum charge 
for Long Room entry being only fifty 
cents. In Boston the minimum charge is 
$3 for the same work; in New York it is 
$2.50. In the States brokers charge a 
certain percentage on shipments. 

Here in Toronto we are trying to live 
on the tariff created thirty or forty years 
ago. 

“A fair advance in rates could be effect- 
ed by a Dominion convention of Customs 


brokers. A local effort recently failed 
through the policy of one firm to cut 
rates. 

“Now,” she said smilingly, as we were 
parting. “I suppose there’ll be a rush of 
aspirants into this business. Let no one 
try contract work. I did, and lost money. 
I began with one assistant. Now I have 
both an inside and outside staff. 

“My business relations with men have 
been very friendly. One rival tried to 
lure away my head clerk, once upon a 
time—but that is another story—she re- 
mained loyal. Good-night. I am going 
back to—work!” 

On the whole we do entirely agree with 
the old monks, writes Carlyle. “Laborare 
work is worship. Blessed is 
he who has found his work! How as a 
free-flowing channel, dug and torn by 
noble force through the swamp of one’s 
existence, like an ever-deepening river it 
making... a green fruitful meadow. 


orare 


runs, 


A SUCCESSFUL COPYIST. 


In any discussion of vocations for wo- 
men one fact must be borne in mind, 
namely, that by whatever means they 
earn their daily bread their elemental and 
vocation as home-makers 
press as an obligation in all circum- 
The case of Miss Isabel Stew- 
well-known public copyist, ex- 
thi or many years in the 
neighborhood of the General Post Office 
oO (Adelaide street she maintained, 
with a partner, a thriving business as 
public stenographers and copyists. At 
length the partner married, and Miss 
Stewart removed to a convenient office in 
the Canada Permanent Building. No pub- 
lic typewriter has ever been more popu- 
lar. Kind, attentive, prompt and fair in 
charges, she built up, singly, a very lucra- 
tive business. About two years ago her 
mother’s failing health obliged her to re- 
move her office to her residence, 45 
Walker avenue. “Daughter in her 
mother’s house,” and typist in her office, 
fulfilling her double function as a matter 
of course, I found Miss Stewart. Nothing 
of her womanly charm has been sacrificed 
in her arduous business career. Her un- 
ruffed brow gives no hint of her years 
of strenuous competitive labor. 

“After leaving high school,” she said, 
“T idled at home until fairy tales of the 
wealth young girls were earning as sten- 
ographers, together with need of outlet 
for my undirected energy, led me to adopt 
an independent career. I entered the Cali- 
graph office and after mastering the ma- 
chine was appointed manager of the office 
and worked there for six years. Then I 
launched out for myself. My loving 
friends predicted failure and assured me 
I should never be able to pay the rent of 
$25 a month. But I was determined on 
the venture as public copyist. I took an 
office in the heart of the business district 
and selected a number of pupil-clerks. I 
cleared all expenses from the outset and 
gradually built up a profitable connection. 
Since that era,” she said smiling, “many 
tempting positions have been offered to 
me, but I have been quite able to resist 
them.” 

Miss Macdonald, Toronto. who is a 
featherweight of a girl in size and gentle 
and grave of mien is the sole manager of 

Continued on Page 78. 
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The Work of the Red Cross 


HE present war 
is the most bar- 
barous and at the 
same time the most 
merciful war ever 


President of THE CANADIAN RED CROSS 


By Col. G. Sterling Ryerson, M.D. 


rors of that war, 
brought about largely 
by the almost entire 
absence of drugs and 
medical appliances and 





waged, Although the 
casualities are much 
larger than in any 
previous clash of na- 
tions, the percentage 
of deaths from wounds 
is much smaller. Sol- 
diers carried from the 
field of battle recover 
more surely and more 
rapidly than ever be- 
fore. This is due to the 
wonderful stride made 
in surgery and to the 
increased efficiency of 
of the Red Cross. 

The great need for 
men “skilled to heal’ 
with armies in the 
field was early recog- 
nized. References to 
this fact are to be 
found in the classics. 
Recognition of the 
value of military sur- 
geons grew very slow- 
ly, however, up to the 
sixteenth century; and 


British 





wounded 


being conveyed from a 
camp in France 


hospital 


train ti 





a hospital 


equipment. Red tape 
and indifference in the 
home departments 
reached their apex at 
this time and the re 
sult was seen in the 
sufferings of the men 


who fought the Em 
pire’s battles at the 
front. So bad were 


conditions that the na 
tion was aroused and 
there was brought 
about the rise of the 
trained Until 
the end of time or the 
annals of human glory 
fail, the name of Flor- 
ence Nightingale will 
be indissolubly associ 
ated with this great 
development. T he 
popular idea of Flor- 
ence Nightingale is 
embodied in the figure 
of “a gentle lady with 
a lamp”—an angel of 
gentle ministering 


nurse. 








the temper of the 
times can be estimated 
when we read such allusions as, “the poor 
soldiers when severely wounded were dis- 
charged with a small gratuity to find their 
way home as best they might.” 
Unbelievably barbarous as this may 
seem, the practice of turning wounded 
soldiers adrift through lack of facilities 
for caring for them was not uncommon 
during the dark centuries. It was based 
on the principle that it cost more to cure 
a wounded soldier than to buy a recruit. 
The roots of this diabolical idea will be 
found in the mercenary system of war- 
fare which prevailed. It will be remem- 
bered that until quite late in the eight- 
eenth century it was customary for 
monarchs to hire troops from other coun- 
tries when they could not raise a suffici- 
ent number within their own boundaries, 
paying for their hired forces at so much 
per head. When a foreign trooper be- 
came through injury or illness of no use, 
the hirer had no further interest in him. 
It was not until the campaign of Marl- 
borough in Germany that military sur- 
geons really had any official existence. At 
the outset of the brilliant campaign con- 
ducted by that versatile leader, full at- 
tention was focused on the winning of 
battles and no thought was given to the 
inglorious details of nursing and surgery. 
A veritable cult of iron efficiency had 
sprung up in the British ranks. It was 
considered effeminate to be ill, As the 
campaign developed, however, and san- 
guinary battles were fought, the need for 
an adequate hospital service became rec- 
ognized. This was felt all the more 
keenly as the armies marched and 


fought in fever-stricken countries and 
contagious diseases decimated the ranks. 

The utmost credit is due to Sir John 
Pringle, Malborough’s principal medical 
officer. The clever administration and 
the great courage and perseverance of 
Sir John kept the medical service prom- 
inent and ultimately led to its recogni- 
tion as not only a humanitarian measure 
but as an essential factor in the winning 
of battles. 

The next advance came during the 
Napoleonic wars and again it was in the 
British army that the idea was evolved. 
Sir John McGregor was the head of the 
medical service with Wellington through 
the Peninsular campaigns. In order to 
systematize the work, he devised the 
scheme of having regimental medical of- 
ficers—the idea being that each regiment 
was a family and that it was the duty 
of each family to look after its own 
sick. This proved an extremely effective 
measure and paved the way for reforms 
in the medical service. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley (later the Duke of Wellington) 
was a very humane general and on every 
occasion he spared his troops. Never- 
theless the campaigns in the Peninsula 
proved an extended period of hardship 
and horror and the terrible experiences 
of his ill-equipped corps led to many im- 
provements in the medical service. Im- 
provement from this time on was very 
slow, however, little progress being re- 
corded until the Crimean War. 

The Crimean proved the darkest hour 
before the dawn of a new medical era. 
Every reading man knows of the hor- 


care carrying peace 

and comfort to pain- 
wracked men. Such no doubt is the picture 
that best fits the efforts of Florence Night- 
ingale at the front; but there is another 
side. Miss Nightingale would never have 
scored so remarkable a success had she 
not been possessed of a masterful per- 
sonality. She was a strong-minded wo- 
man with a large share of the gracious 
gift of tact. Her influence was not con- 
fined to directing the work of mercy on 
the battlefront, but was even more po- 
tently exerted in securing co-operation 
from unwilling or indifferent ministers. 
She had the good fortune to be on terms 
of personal friendship with the Secretary 
of State for War, Mr. Sydney Herbert. 
By exerting her influence, some say by 
brow-beating the distinguished war min- 
ister, she managed to gain official assent 
to her wide propaganda of reform in the 
nursing of the sick and wounded. 

Up to this time, the female nurse ha‘ 
been conspicuous by her absence, if we 
except the wives of some of the soldiers 
who followed the forces their 
rough and untrained the 
sick. 


It remained 


and in 
way nursed 


for a Swi gentleman, 


Henri Dunant, to bring to the aid of 
the sick and wounded in war co-ordinate 
and systematic assistance. It so hap 
pened that this high-minded man was 


traveling ir 
of June in 


Northern Italy on the 24th 
the and that by 
chance he was present as an onlooker at 
the great Battle of Solferino. This bat 
tle fought between France and Italy on 
the one side and Austria on the other, 
was perhaps the most sanguinary con- 


year 1859 
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flict of history. An 
idea of the appalling 
casualities may be 
gained from the state- 
ment that there were 
killed or wounded 
three field marshals, 
nine generals, fifteer 
hundred and sixty-five 
officers of other 
grades and nearly for- 
ty thousand soldiers. 
To this total could be 
added two months 
later another forty 
thousand sick and 
those who died of the 
excessive fatigue or of 
wounds. Bald figures 
can give no adequate 
conception of the soul- 
searing honors of Sol- 
ferino, of the whole- 
sale slaughter of gal 
lant ment and the suf- 
fering which ensued 
through the absolute 
lack of facilities for ee 
caring for the fallen. 








mnasium of the Antwerp University « verted 


ness Gerversgrisar (foremost dy 


d othe undies of note re servi 


whereas the medical 
services now in opera- 
tion have seen a de- 
velopment to the point 
of highest efficiency, 
there has at the same 
time been a tendency 
to revert to the bar- 
barous practices of 
earlier wars. 

The Germans have 
taken advantage of a 
weak spot in the Con- 
vention to seize hos- 
pital equipment and to 
make prisoners of 
medical officers. It was 
the intention and it is 
the practice of all 
civilized nations to 
consider medical offi- 
cers as non-combat- 
ants and as represent- 
ing philanthropic aid, 
to be immune from 
capture. At the pres- 
ent moment there are 
between fifty and six- 
ty medical officers of 








Wounded men died on 
the field and_ their 
bodies were left to rot; and a pestilence 
arose which added disease to the other 
thorrors 

His soul was sickened at what he had 
witnessed. Dunant left the field of Sol- 
He had de- 
termined to devote his life to bringing 
about an improvement in Red Cross work 
Inasmuch as it was evident that the 
organized medical services of armies was 
quite insufficient, the remedy as he saw 
it lay in bringing about some form of vol- 
untary organized aid. Dunant thus evolv- 
ed the idea which has served as the 
foundation on which the modern Red 
Cross has been built. 

Filled with his great resolve Dunant 
visited all the courts of Europe and ex- 
pended many years, and his private for- 
tune, in an endeavor to arouse the world 
to united action. Asa 
result of his efforts 


ferino with a great resolve. 


tion were that all material of the Medi- 
cal Service of belligerents should be im- 
mune from capture, that hospitals, 
nurses and Medical Officers should be 
“respected and protected.” 

It is worth noting that Bismarck was 
one who supported the movement, with 
a view it is said, to securing a good medi- 
cal service for the German armies in the 
war with France which he was even 
then planning. Certain it is that the 
Franco-Prussian war saw a great im- 
provement in the matter of caring for 
the wounded. 

Although it is not the object of this 
article to touch upon matters of a con- 
troversial nature the subject invariably 
leads to the work of the Red Cross dur- 
ing the present war and to the consid- 
eration of the lamentable fact that 


the British army 

prisoners of war in 
Germany. It would appear, moreover, 
that these medical officers are not allowed 
to render medical aid to their fellow 
prisoners or to anyone else but are 
obliged to waste their time in idleness. 

It is stated that, in some instances at 
any rate, medical officers have been de- 
liberately killed or wounded upon the 
field of battle while in the discharge of 
their professional duties in aiding the 
wounded—a notable instance of which is 
the case of Doctor McNab, Surgeon of 
the London Scottish, who, it is stated, 
was deliberately murdered by a German 
soldier while in the act of assisting a 
wounded man. There would appear to be 
no excuse in this case as Doctor McNab 
was dressed in a blue uniform and wore 
the Brassard with a Red Cross, and 
was, moreover, unarmed. 

Added to this is the 
strongest indictment 





and influence a con- 
ference was held at 
Geneva in October, 
1863, at which were 
present representa- 
tives of sixteen of the 
powers of Europe. 
This was followed by 
an important gather- 
ing on August 22, 
1864, when the repre- 
sentatives of the fol- 
lowing nations signed 
a convention on behalf 
of their respective 
Governments, namely: 
France, Prussia, 
Portugal, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, 


Spain, 


Greece, 
Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, Baden, Wur- 
temberg and Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

The principal arti- 
cles of this Conven- 








e motor ambulance irs presented by the Salvation Army 


of Germany’s methods, 
the barbarism dis- 
played inthe treatment 
of trained nurses, If 
but a small fraction of 
the atrocities laid at 
the door of the Ger- 
man soldiery be found 
true when the verdict 
of history is rendered, 
it will have been estab- 
lished that Germany 
has done much to put 
warfare back where it 
was before humane 
considerations entered 
in, a brute beast con- 
flict. 


THE WORK OF THE 
RED CROSS. 

It is not necessary 
to enter into the larg- 
er phases of the Red 
cross work, the carry- 








Continued on Page 70. 
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The Fight That Was Pulled 


HE white plague 
spread rapidly 


over Millsford. 


By MADGE MacBETH 


with their boys. But it 
did not ring true, and 
they knew it. When 





That’s the worst of 
tame rats. 

Jimsie and Johnsie 
were responsible. 
Mothers—i nclu ding 
their own, mind—had 
discovered that they 
usually were responsi- 
ble for any unpleasant- 
ness to which Millsford 
was subjected, and 
blamed them on prin- 
ciple. They accepted 
the blame with a con- 
tempt born of familiar- 
ity with it; and were 
called incorrigible. Six 
months after the in- 
stallment of two pairs 
of white rats in their in- 
dividual barns, historic 
Hamlin looked like a 
sweet haven of refuge, 
for there’s no use deny- 
ing that four pairs of 
white rats, raised to the 
nth power, is a formid- 
able proposition, especi- 
ally if you are a woman, 
a member of the Band 
of Mercy and the S. P. 
C. A., and cling to the 
belief that drowning is 
a hideously cruel death. 


It would be sugges- 
tive of large possibili- 
ties to the youthful 
mind, were I to enumer- 
ate the treasure Jimsie 
and Johnsie collected 
in exchange for rats. 
Skimming briefly over 
the subject, they asked 
ten cents a piece in the 
beginning, but as the 
market began to glut, 
half that sum was, ac- 
cepted. Later, they 
took ffishing tackle, 
small hunks of alleged 













frivolously 








James and John boarded 


the rats had eaten the 
pockets out of Jimsie’s 
three suits, and two 
table cloths, to say noth- 
ing of innumerable 


the train, each with a ‘ 

large crate. “Hope we smaller articles, when 
don’t have to buy tickets every  well-regulated 
for the rats,” they said home in Millsford had 


at least one rats’ nest in 
the spare room cup 
board, John’s wife 
spoke. 

“You'll have to do 
something,” she said, 
desperately. ““You would 
not forbid the child to 
have them, and now 
you'll have to get rid of 
them. I have worried 
long enough.” 

Mother’s horror and 
Johnsie’s loud and chro 
matic howling elimin- 
ated the suggestion of 
drowning. 

“It’s what the Pied 
Piper did,” ventured 
John in_ self-defence 
“We could have a pro- 
cession in fancy dress 
down to the Creek, and 
pretend it was. the 
Weser. We could have 
recitations and maybe 
a picnic. And,” a happy 
inspiration struck him, 
“you could be the Piper, 
son. Wouldn’t that be 
a ripping game?” 

Johnsie wavered. 
Dramatic _ possibilities 
appealed to him. But 
- Mother’s shuddering 
protest decided against 
the plan. 

“And you a member 
of the Band of Mercy!” 
she reminded her son. 

This made John feel 








Cobalt silver, discarded 

razors, all sorts of less 

spectacular cutlery, and probably the 
greatest find of all—a real human tooth. 
It surrounded itself with an atmosphere 
of horror and stipulated the imagination 
with a healthy hatred of Dr. Cole, the 
dentist. The tooth was given in exchange 
for three rodent generations. 

Jimsie and Johnsie had parents; just 
the common or garden variety—mothers 
who took life with crushing seriousness 
and made a fetish of clean hands and 
housekeeping, who held the manly art of 
fighting in any form as something decade- 
ent and worthy of extermination by slow 
torture, where other means failed, and to 


whom there were more sins in the life of 
a boy than could be reckoned on any ordi- 
nary basis of computation. Their fathers 
were rollicking over-grown children who 
tried their best to secrete the fact and be 
examples to their sons. They did their 
utmost to forget the stolen watermelons 
of their sinful youth, the coolness of the 
’"Ole Swimmin’ Hole on Sunday. the 
proud though weary hours spent at the 
expense of education in the circus 
grounds. They grew to have a sneaking 
pity for the boys the mothers said they 
used to be, and they put on a ferociously 
stern front when prodded into being stern 


ashamed of his brutal 
suggestion. Somehow, 
Norah made many of 
his suggestions look brutal. He liked to 
realize her tender-heartedness, and both 
he and James were glad to confess their 
wives to be of finer clay than themselves. 
But, when it came to a question of drown- 
ing a few hundred white rats, this ex 
treme sensitiveness rather complicated 
matters. 


“Well, son,” said John, chewing a leng 
while on the stem of his pipe, “we must 
think of another way. How does the 
family stand at present?” 


“There’s eight great-grandfathers, and 
fourteen great-grandmothers, and nine- 








44 
teen grandmothers, and 
fathers, and thirty-two—” 

“Holy cats!” The forbidden expletive 
slipped past John’s lips and under 
Mother’s disapproving eye. “Give me the 
sum total. I’m going to Daleford on 
Tuesday and if you think we could squeeze 
the lot of them into a box car—Well, I’ll 
see if I can get rid of them.” 

“Sell’’em?” suggested Johnsie. 

“Er—I might try.” 

“And Jimsie’s, 
friend. 

Quite an imposing delegation waited 
upon Messrs. Clay and King at the hour 
of their departure. Boys of a practical 
turn of mind, and mothers of boys, tear- 
fully implored them to carry rats to 
Daleford. Jimsie and Johnsie, with com- 
mendable business acumen, had slightly 
augmented their families, accepting rats 
from other boys for sale on a commission 
basis. For every live rat sold at ten 
cents, these youthful financiers were to 
receive two cents. Never 


twelve grand- 


too,” 


insisted the loyal 
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nothing better than dear little white rats! 
They love them as the Arab does his 
horse.” And here, they changed the sub- 
ject. 

So the boys’ sorrow was metallurgic- 
ally healed, the fears of the gentler sex 
at rest and honor was satisfied! 

It was after the lurid memory of the 
white plague had become a softened grey 
in the minds of the mothers, that Jimsie 
and Johnsie decided to “keep chickens.” 
This idea seemed to provoke less maternal 
opposition than had been encountered 
previously; they argued that there was 
more sense in keeping chickens than liz- 
ards, rabbits, guinea pigs or rats. John 
and James as usual approved of what 
their sons did, and exhibited quite a little 
friendly rivalry in the building of chicken 
houses, selecting breeds and so on, They 
forgot again that they were grown men, 
and had to be severely reminded on many 
occasions. 


“T shouldn’t be surprised to see oui 


Such awful examples for the boys! And 
the other day, I actually caught James 
laughing at them! Oh, my dear, isn’t a 
boy a frightful responsibility?” 

Now into this true chronicle, enters 
the villain of the piece—a pale youth with 
protruding eyes, called Pastey. He be- 
longed to that ubiquitous class of gentle- 
men whose sole aim in life consists in 
getting something for nothing. He join- 
ed Jimsie and Johnsie at the soda foun- 
tain one day, accepted their treat in turn, 
and answered, when they delicated hint- 
ed at a return of courtesy: 

“Sure, let’s have some more, and I’l) 
pay for my own!” 

That was Pastey. 

It was also Pastey who had stipulated 
for three generations of rats in return 
for a very cavitied tooth, which his 
mother had ordered him to throw away 
anyhow. It was now Pastey who haggled 
for a baby chick in return for the odd- 
ments which accumulated in his pocket. 

Failing, he agreed to bar- 





had their popularity been 
greater nor their financial 
prospects brighter. The 
day will come when they 


will be giving away Muni- a = 
cipal Theatres just for fun. du 
You see! i," 


James and John boarded 
the train, each with a large 
crate 

“Hope we don’t have to 
buy tickets for the rats,” 





they said frivolously. 

But the mothers did not 
encourage frivolity. “You 
throw them out of 
the window, will 
they asked 


won't 


9s 


you? 
“Certainly not!”  ex- 
both James and 
John, with manly indigna- 


claimed 


t10n. 

The snorted, 
wheels creaked; Jimsie and 
Johnsie lifted their voices 
in a quavering cheer—and 
the train pulled out. Then 
they went back to the de- 
serted chewed 
spruce gum—a_ forbidden 
pleasure — cunningly con- 
cluding that, even if they 
were caught, Mother would 
not have the heart to pun- 
ish them that day! 

In due course, the tra- 


engine 


barn and 





velers returned without 
the rat They paid over a 
neat sum to their sons, 


thus wiping the desire for 
embarrassing details from 
the youthful mind. There 
was the commission busi- 













ter four Sunday School 
Honor cards (traded him 
by an angelic little boy for 


“Tee eens Baseball Players, and used 
a half-dollar for the remunerative pur- 
oe pose of extracting reward 
the morrow money from Granny!) But 
Johnsie refused, With the 

same sense which char- 











acterised all his business 
dealings, he saw that the 
chicken market would not 
be overcrowded, and that 
the price must remain 
teady. 

“No tradin’ this time,” 
he said decisively, “it’s real 
money or nuthin’,” This 
decision earned for him 
such hatred from the 
young scion of Millsford 
that in comparison, the 
Mafia looked like a peace- 
ful home tie. 

Of course Jimsie took up 
the quarrel. What youth- 
ful, energetic masculine 
person would not take upa 
feud? Black eyes began to 
grow common, Jimsie and 
Johnsie carried a double 
burden, because every black 
eye or scratched nose or 
bruised shin brought its 
punishment at home — 
fighting being one of the 
chief sins of the motherly 
calendar. There were noc- 

* turnal disturbanecs in the 
a) i chicken roosts, and several 
avy chickens were mysterious- 
ly killed. Father said you 








ness to occupy the after- 


oon, But the mothers were not so easily 
atisfied. 

“What did you do with them?” they 
insisted. 

“Well, you see,” recounted the hard- 
driven fathers, who wisely had rehearsed 
the same tale, “we turned them over to 


, who wanted a good many for 
his own childre: And the surplus, he 
irn over to the Chinese 


quarter, for Chinamen, as 


was going to 


you know, l ve 


chicken house connected to the Central 
Heating Plant,” Jimsie’s 
mother, to her friend, satirically. 


commented 
“Oh, dear no!” other. 
our farm, either. 
I reminded John that he was more 1n- 
in he had been 


a bahw ” 


replied the 
,OtniIng 18 too oe od for 
the chickens t 


in Johnsie whe 


ested in 
he was 
Jimsie’s mother drew near her friend 
and whispered: 
“Have you noticed how 


they fight? 


couldn’t arrest a boy on 
suspicion, but you could 
make remarks regarding your suspicions 
in his presence, which was some com- 
fort, and spend your waking 
hours trying to lay traps for him 
and thinking up a hideous revenge. It 
was while occupied in this inspiring pas- 
time, Jimsie having brought his pet 
rooster to spend the afternoon with 
Johnsie, that a chicken fight first ug. 
gested financial possibilities to them. 
Continued on Page 101. 
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On the Fighting Line in Riel’s Day 


E were dis- 

cussing the 

Indian phase 
of the Rebellion of 
’85 at the close of our 
last article and that 
leads me to recall 
that partly as a re- 
ward for their loyal- 
ty and partly that 
they might take back to their people some 
account of the white man’s power, the Gov- 
ernment arranged that several of the loyal 
Indian chiefs should visit Eastern Canada 
after the trouble was all over. They were 
brought East in parties each with an 
interpreter and special efforts were made 
to make their visit pleasant and to give 
them an opportunity of seeing everything 
that was worth seeing. I met several par- 
ties of them at different points, driving 
round in cabs and having their attention 
called to everything that seemed likely to 
be of interest. Wherever they halted they 
became the center of attraction for a lot 
of curious people. But the Indians main- 
tained a stoical air of unconcern, mani- 
festing no curiosity and looking with ap- 
parent indifference upon the crowds and 
the greatest wonders of the cities. At the 
same time, true to their nature, though 
they put on this air before strangers, they 
talked delightedly of all they saw and 
heard. And around many a prairie camp- 
fire on the great plains for years the tale 
of the whiteman’s big cities and his garri- 
sons of soldiers and his huge guns, as 
well as his churches and schools and col- 
leges, was told to eager and anxious 
listeners. This visit of the loyal chiefs 
to the East was a good idea for all con- 
cerned. If it had been thought of before 
any of the chiefs in the West were in- 
veigled into an outbreak, it would have 
been still better. 

In connection with that visit of the 
chiefs the following incident comes to 
mind. It will be remembered that Mista- 
wasis was mentioned in an earlier article 
as the big Cree Chief near Duck Lake 
who had remained loyal through the in- 
fluence of John McKay, the noted mis- 
sionary on the reserve. This John McKay 
had been one of the main intermediaries 
through whom Governors Morris and 
Laird had made their remarkably favor- 
able treaties with all the Indians some 
years before and he, a plainsman and a 
famous buffalo hunter himself, retained 
his influence with the Indians to the end. 
Mistawasis as a reward for his loyalty 
had been taken East on a visit with his 
old friend, a lesser chief, Star Blanket. 
On the way back they were met by John 
McKay, who was coming Eastward to pay 
a visit to us in Kildonan. So Mistawasis 
and his friend and missionary spent a 
night together and as I heard McKay tell 
of it they sat all night by the campfire 
and talked. Mistawasis was brimming 
full of experiences and he was glad to get 
a chance to speak to one who understood 
and sympathized. Finally Mistawasis 
said: “There was one thing that puzzled 
me more than anything else and I de- 
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termined that I would say nothing about 
it till I saw you and now I want to find 
out about it. Star Blanket and I were 
asked to go to a missionary meeting in a 
big church in the East and after it we 
were invited to meet some of the people 
in one of their homes. They sang hymns 
and played on a singing machine (piano) 
and at last one asked me and Star Blanket 
to sing and we both wished the ground 
would open up and swallow us because we 
could not sing as they did and we were 
bashful, but I said to Star Blanket we 
must try to sing because they have been 
so kind to us. And Star Blanket said, 
‘What shall we sing?’ and I said we would 
sing one of the hymns the missionary 
taught us on the plains. And so we 
started to sing (here he named the hymn 
in Cree) and what do you think? One of 
the ladies ran to the singing machine and 
started to play it and then they all began 
to sing but I was leading the whole band. 
Now what I want to know is how those 
people in the East knew what you taught 
us out on the prairie.” And then McKay 
told him that all Christian people were 
brothers and that they sing together, for 
the hymn they had been singing was to 
the tune of The Old Hundredth which 
Mistawasis and Star-Blanket were sing- 
ing in Cree and the others in English, 
each one as at the Day of Pentecost, in the 
tongue in which they were born. 
Speaking of missionaries I recall also 


that a feature of our 
campaign was our 
church services along 
the line of march. 
Every brigade had 
its chaplain and if 
there was no chap- 
lain when the brigade 
was broken here and 
there the officer in 
command read a service. In this connec- 
tion the name of Honorary Colonel Geo. 
H. Ham, now of the C.P.R. Literature 
Department, comes up, not because he 
conducted a service, but because as war 
correspondent he wrote a special account 
of one which he submitted to me before 
despatching to his paper. I had known 
Ham intimately from my school days in 
Winnipeg, big-hearted, genial, clever and 
versatile and a universal favorite. Even 
his political opponents liked him, for his 
delightful humor and his whole-souled 
goodness made it impossible for anybody 
to harbor ill-will against him though he 
was a hard hitter in a political conflict. 
Ham went out with Middleton’s column 
and so passed through Fish Creek, 
Batoche and the Steamer Northcote inci- 
dent on the South Saskatchewan. About 
the time we had closed Big Bear out Ham 
came up to our camp on the Beaver River 
with Tom Hourie, the scout who had cap- 
tured Riel. When I met Ham he avowed 
that he had had the time of his life dodg- 
ing bullets though he said that several of 
them which he was shedding by degrees 
had lodged in his anatomy. At the Beaver 
River we had our usual Sunday service 
and with the eye of the trained news- 
paperman Ham saw the picturesqueness 
as well as the solemnity of the gathering 
and put it down in a letter to the mail. 
For picturesqueness our column was 
ahead of anything Ham had seen in his 
war experience with the well-ordered 
regiments further East. Our grizzled 
veteran of the mutiny, General Strange, 
standing at the head, erect, powerful, 
serious, Was an unusual figure to begin 
with . Then our regiment, the Winnipeg 
Light Infantry, recruited hurriedly for 
the campaign, was a composite of more 
races than we had companies. And the 
Mounted Police in their scarlet and gold, 
che irregular with their rough- 
rider hats, their leather schapps and 
jingling Mexican spurs and the cowboys 
and teamitsers from the foothill ranches 

altogether these made a highly varie- 
gated congregation. And the eye of the 
newspaperman missed 
tails. In the afternoon Ham asked me to 
one side and as we sat together on what 
he called in his letter “the flower-flecked 
prairie” he read me his composition and 
asked if it would be of interest as news- 


scouts 


none of the de- 


paper stuff. I said it was fine—that it 
could not be improved—and it was sent 
away. I venture to say that it was eager 


ly read by thousands not only for the sake 


of the literary charm of it, but because 
the instinct to worship is one of the ele- 
mental instincts of humanity and in that 
ervice there something that 


was made 





the world akin. No cathedral had we in 
the commonly accepted sense, but hard by 
us the great fir trees of the north with 
their waving plumes sheltered us and 
overhead was the infinite roof of blue as 
we met in the temple of God’s great out- 
of-doors—the temple not designed by hu- 
man architect nor built with human 
hands. 
A SHORT SERVICE. 


The shortest service I knew during our 
campaign was the service in the Frog 
Lake country when we were within reach 
of the enemy. On that occasion, already 
briefly referred to, being Sunday the 24th 
May, General Strange rode up in front of 
our regiment and said in words that came 
like bullets from a Winchester: “Colonel 
Osborne Smith, officers and men of the 
Winnipeg Light Infantry, you have 
marched well. I know that you will stick 
to me and together we will stick to Big 
Bear’s trail as long as our grub lasts. 
This is the Queen’s Birthday, but we 
have no time for fireworks. Let us hope 
that we shall soon have fireworks with the 
enemy and release their prisoners. Boys, 
three cheers for the Queen, God bless 
her.” This was not a parade before a 
grand stand, but a review on a muddy 
bank in a drizzling rain in the early day- 
ight and miles from the possibility of 
spectators. But when our old general 
called for cheers, every ragged cap came 
off and the roar was a spontaneous tribute 
of love to the Grand Old Mother across 
the sea. Then the general proceeded and 
it is specially for this we refer to the in- 
cident: “Boys this is also Sunday but we 
have no time for service to-day as we must 
press on our forced march if we are to 
accomplish what we have in view. I am 
reminded of an old soldier who, on going 
into battle, prayed, ‘O God I often forget 
thee, I will be very busy to-day and am 
sure to forget thee—but do not forget me.’ 
Soys, we have no time for regular service 
but we will join in singing, ‘Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow,’ with the 
Rev. John McDougall leading us.” And 
we sang it that grey morning under the 


~~, 





Blowing daisies, swinging stalks; 
Butterflies careening over, 
Fairest of our summer walks. 


This was once a field of clover, 
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leaden sky before we began our long day’s 
rush to Fort Pitt. 


THE MAJOR’S PREDICAMENT. 


At Victoria we had a church service 
when the chaplain was not there. He was 
away for some days scouting with Major 
Perry and his men. But Col. Osborne 
Smith and Adjutant Constantine led a 
service with the big drum for a pulpit and 
then they retired, turning over the parade 
to the junior major of our regiment for 
dismissal. The junior major knew more 
about law than he did about drilling 
soldiers and stood in some perplexity fac- 
ing the men who were drawn up on three 
sides of a square. He knew he had to get 
them into line before he could give the 
order, ‘Right turn. Dismiss.’ But how to 
get them into line was the query. He was 
like Abraham Lincoln taking his company 
to Rushville in the Black Hawk Indian 
trouble. Lincoln says he was marching 
with his men, company front, and get- 
ting along well till he came to a farmer’s 
gate where only two or three men could 
get through abreast while he was march- 
ing some twenty abreast. He says he 
could not think of anyway to get his com- 
pany turned endwise to get through that 
gate but adds, “It never does to let your 
men think you do not know your drill and 
so I kept on till I came within a few paces 
of the place and then said: ‘Company— 
halt. This company will break up for 
three minutes and fall in again on the 
other side of that gate.” They got 
through.” In the same way our junior 
major felt that he should not let the regi- 
ment know that he was not posted and 
so to get the men back into line he com- 
manded: “Men on the sides, backwards 
wheel.” But the men had never tried 
such an acrobatic feat and, as the order 
was new to them, they stood still. The 
old sergeant-major, veteran of the 
Crimea, Lawlor, came to the rescue, as 
he often did during the campaign, and got 
the regiment dismissed properly. But the 
situation rather upset the influence of the 
church service. 


\ By 


Magic spells hang o'er the clearing; 
Trees no more swing in the breeze, 
As when once with looks endearing, 
Rested we in youthful ease. 


Mabel Burkholder~ 


LODGES OF THE SUN DANCE. 


In sharp contrast to the church ser- 
vices were the sun-dance lodges which we 
came across along the line of our march 
as a sort of defiance hurled by the In- 
dians to intimidate the pursuing soldiers. 
Frog Lake, the scene of the massacre, 
was the place where the largest of these 
was found, for at Frog Lake more than 
anywhere else the savage instincts of the 
Indians had been let loose. On every 
hand we found indications of this. First 
of all we had nine bodies to bury there 
when we came to that point, though as 
the Indians had thrown the bodies into 
the buildings and then set fire to them, 
there was not much more than charred 
remains. The bodies of the two massacred 
priests, Father Marchand and Fafard, we 
recognized by the remnants of their vest- 
ments and beads. Then the Indians had 
evidently plundered every building and 
set fire to them one after the other. They 
burned the grist mill the Government had 
erected for their use and to make sure of 
the destruction, had smashed all the cast- 
metal wheels into fragments. And then 
they put up a sun-dance lodge. This re- 
sembles a huge circular tent built entirely 
of wooden poles the roof going up to a 
centre from around what would be the 
tops of eaves of tent. They are not al- 
ways the same in form. The main thing 
is to have the roof poles strong enough 
so that leather ropes with hooks attached 


can be suspended. These hooks the braves , 


fasten in their skin in the frenzy of the 
dance and often tear out the hold so as 
to demonstrate their bravery. The lodges 
are generally left along the line of march 
to intimidate those who are pursuing. 
The scars made on the life of Canada 
by the Northwest Rebellion are all well- 
nigh healed. Populous cities stand where 
in 1885 we went to and fro through the 
solitudes of prairie and lake and northern 
forest. The vast plains of what was then 
the great lone land are now teeming with 
civilized life and the Empire of the West 
has become the granary of the world. 
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Gloom upon the meadow lingers, 
Since the day she went away: 
These no more are daisy-fingers, 
Chalices of tears are they. 


They are trees no more, but voices, 
Laden with a wild regret: 
In one chorus each rejoices, 
“She is sleeping! Wait you yet?” 





Ever sing the birds one story Memory! O’er the ancient glory 
She is sleeping! VVait you yet By thy power a curse is set! 
Dead is now the ancient glory Wizard! Silent be thy story! 
Go thy way! Forget. forget!’ Cease thy song—till | forget! 
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Viola Allen’s Greatest Achievement 


SCORE or more 

kiddies were hav- B y 
ing the time of 

their young lives. Many 


Margaret 


always those who pick 
B e | | up their skirts of chas 


tity and march haughti- 
ly by, lest the hem of 





of them had frocks with huge tears 
in them, or knickers with the knees 
worn bare. But what did that mat- 
ter? Who thought of bare knees or 
torn frocks on that day? For a 
score or more pairs of eyes were 
actually looking upon delicacies 
that a score or more mouths were 
presently going to taste. Such 
things as they had always wanted 


ing, but had scarcely ever thought 
to have the dream realized. 

And now it had all blossomed in- 
to a beautiful reality. What an 
ideal Christmas gift! For it was 
Christmas day and all the hungry 
little kiddies were sitting down to 
real turkey and real plum pudding, 
and raisins and oranges, and nuts, 
and all the other delicious things 
which makes Christmas such a 
sweet anticipation for every child 
in every land. 





She who had suddenly trans- 
formed the anticipation into such a 
delectable realization was a very 
busy person indeed! One whose af- 
ternoon and evening were to be 
given up to amusing hundreds of 
people. And yet she found time to 
plan this noon treat for the tableful 
of New York’s children, who seemed 
to have strayed into some corner 
uninvited by Santa Claus. 

And meantime all of New York’s 
hundreds of thousands of suffocat- 
ing gourmands leaned back in their 
Turkish chairs and conversed on the 
subject of a universal Christmas 
and their fat subscriptions, made 
public by means of five columns of 
black and white. Universal bene- 
factors, they called themselves, and 
glanced carefully through the morn- 
ing papers to see that the world 
had been made cognizant of the fact. 
If they thought of the dinner party 
which the score or more of radiant- 
faced kiddies were enjoying, it 
would be with a shrug of their pros- 
perous shoulders and the casual 
comment that “such an act was 
simply an advertisement for the 
world to look upon and commend. 
All actresses must thrust them- 
selves before the public in some 
way.” Oh, woeful inconsistency! 
But such it is that makes up this re- 





Views of 
to taste, had always dreamt of test- Alle 
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their garments become besmirched 
by one-time associations. 

Viola Allen was her name, is her 
name, and shall be her name, just 
as long as the thinking public has a 
breath left to think. Thank 
Heaven for the thinking public, that 
small band of officers which has so 
persistently tried to raise its ban- 
ner before the great army of non- 
thinkers! 

Viola Allen was there, with al! 
the kiddies. She sat at the head of 
the great table, and actually for 
got to eat any turkey or plum pud 
ding, so eager was her interest in 
watching her guests’ enjoyment. 
And that was not all. When it was 
time for her to hurry away, to a 
grimy dressing-room, the children 
felt happy that they were not say- 
ing good-bye to her. They would 
see her too, in a short hour. See 





her from the best orchestra seats, 
the whole score or more of them 
See her before dazzling, glittering 
lights, which shone like their own 
chubby faces. 

For part of the “treat” was the 
matinee in the afternoon, that per 
alty every player has to pay, fon 
the privilege of having a prospervus 
public book seats for future per- 
formances. 

No player certainly ever had a 
more appreciative audience. Some 
of the kiddies did not understand 
that the wonderfully dressed indi- 
vidual who appeared before them 
beyond the row of lights, was the 
kind lady who had given them the 
dinner, with the raisins and 
oranges, and nuts and all the other 
good things, which fact required 
sundry explanations by the older 
and more experienced members of 
the party to the huge annoyance 
of the aforementioned p.p. (pros- 
perous public) who half dozed in 
their comfortable stalls. 

And what about the fairy god- 
mother herself? What did she 
think of it all? 

It brought back to her mind the 
days when she, as a very special 
treat, was allowed to go to the 
Grand Opera House, for the Christ- 
mas matinee, and dream dreams of 





some day being a really great star, 





volving wheel of humanity, the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

So there the secret of the thing is out. 
It was an Actress who was playing 
fairy godmother to all the shining-faced 
atoms of misery, whose Christmas dinner 
usually consisted of the proverbial crust 
soaked in optimism. 


An Actress moreover, who had steadily 
held the opinion of her erstwhile fellow- 
men in sufficient indifference, to enable 
her ideals and ambitions to wing them- 
selves where they chose. For, naturally, 
when one becomes an actress, there are 


who would invite a lot of boys and 
girls to see her, who could not buy 
tickets for themselves. 

It had taken several Christmases to 
bring the dream to a happy realizatior 
but Time, given a fair chance, had 
brought it about; and both hostess and 
guests lived to see a happy day of am- 
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bitions come to pass. The dream had 
soDUBq] 294} UL OFJUOAOT Ul pod.lazso] 199q 
Grand Opera House, which to-day gives 


less prosperous—the public the oppor- 

tunity of seeing “Good shows at reduced 
ae 

Viola Allen, at that time was a pretty 

! thir 1? tarched petticeats and 

pigtails and the ideals afore-mentioned. 

Being the daughter of a well-known 


( loubted]y Was the cause oO the 
leal But being brought up in Toronto 
the Good and educated in the way a 


i o re 
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daughter of such a goodly place ought 
to go, caused reticence in allowing the 
good people of such an environment to 
know her ambitions. So she nursed them 
to herself, just as she would a pet kitten 
or an outbreak of measles. Until she was 
sent to Boarding School in New York the 
one Mecca of all aspiring want-to-be’s. 

Strange that New York should have 
been the next place chosen for her edu- 
cation. And yet perhaps, not so strange. 
Her father, having been a _ well-known 
professional knew many people in the 
town of professionals. Many people who 
would only be too glad to keep a friendly 
eye on the daughter of C. Leslie Allen. 

So it began. And before she had time 
to realize that she had placed one satin 
slipper on the first rung, she found her- 
self actually 
succeeding 
Annie Russel 
in the title- 
role of “Es- 
meralda’”’ at 
the Madisor 
Square Thea- 
tre. That was 
a night to be 
remembered. 
For three 
reasons, first 
and  natur- 
ally, it mark- 
ed the first 
rung with a 
new foot- 
print; second- 
ly it was a 
very hotnight 
in July, hot 
enough to 
make anyone 
remember, 
even one who 
had been_ in 
perpetual 
communica: 
tion with His 
Hadesic Ma- 
jesty (Which 
let me hasten 
to add, our 
young aspir- 
ant neve! 
had). And \ recent photogray 
thirdly, it 
was the fourth of July, a date never for- 
gotten in the annals of American trum- 
pet-blowing. And it was not so very long 
fore the other little satin slipper fol- 
lowed the example of the first one, and 
had set itself firmly on the same run 
That was on the night when the newl 
born professionally appeared with the late 
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John McCullough in “Virginnes,” “The 
Gladiator,” “Othello,” and “Richard III.” 

The great army of shocked friends, 
who had lifted their chaste skirts, on first 
hearing that she was going on the Stage, 
let fall a fold or two when they read that 
she was appearing in Shakespeare. That 
was not so bad. After all, the plays one 
chooses have a great deal to do with it. 
Never dreaming for a moment, a young 
aspirant has no mind to choose for hei 
self. To the Manager she is a figure of 
putty with a mind of wax to be moulded 
as best fits his fancy. That Viola Allen 
should have been chosen for “Othello,” 
instead of “The Evil Eye” or “Bertha, the 
Badminton Barber” was no affair of her 
own, other than a great feeling of relief. 
When one is young in a game, one follows 
the lead of older and more experienced 
players. 

However, the chaste minds who had 
already ruled her out of the precincts of 
their thought, sullenly drew an eraser 
through the blackest line which was pen- 
cilled opposite the name of Viola Allen. 

Following her appearance in the above 
plays of admirable choice she was seen 
for a time in “Alpine Roses” and “La 
Charbonniere.” 

The first name seemed innocent enough, 
to the interested lookers-on back in Tor- 
onto; the 
second being 
in Frenchwas 
less desirable, 
just as any- 
thing French 
is, of neces- 
sity undesir- 
ableand much 
to be avoided. 

But the new 
Thespian 
worked on, 
paying not 
the slightest 
attention to 
the letters 
of “well- 
wishers.” 

And it hap- 
pened that 
just two 
years after 
she first en- 
tered the elu- 
sive portal, 
she was play- 
ing the lead 
to W. E, 
Sheridan. 

Those same 
little shoes of 
satin were 
making re- 
markable 
progress up 
that swaying 
ladder. 

Her repertoire was becoming quite ex- 
tensive. During the next year’ she 
delved into all sorts of plays. I wonder 
what her critical wellwishers thought 
when they read that she was the leading 
character in a play entitled “The Pulse 
of New York?” It is doubtful if they 


1 of Viola Allen 


considered that an advancement in her 


art. Was it for this that she had started 
out so brilliantly in Shakespeare? 

And all she was doing was placing a 
few stones in the foundation of the art 
house she inter ded to build. Of course, 
there are many people who mistake the 
foundation for the house itself. The fault 
is not theirs, only a painful lack of ac- 
tivity on the part of whatever brains the 
Kates had wasted upon them. 

It was at that time that Salvani the 
great Italian Actor was in America. It 
was a great bit of luck which led him to 
the Lyceum one day to see the original 
of the name on the programs opposite 
“Dakolar.” Luck for Salvani and luck 
for the original of “Dakolar.” The result 
was that the next season saw our aspirant 
playing his leads. 

From that time on her name appeared 
on a great variety of programs. It takes 
all sorts of roles to make up an actress 
just as it takes all sorts of spices of 
flavor an Indian curry. 

When she was not playing a part like 
Nance and Jess, in “Hoodman Blind” at 
the Grand Opera House, she was creating 
new parts at the star. One of these was 
“Gertrude Ellingham” in “Shenandoah.” 
It is interesting to note that another 
young Canadian who came later and has 
since made a name for the World to 
place amongst its sifting of great 
achievements, also created a part in 
the same play. The part was Madeline 
West; the name for biographers to con- 
jure with—was Margaret Anglin. 

When Joseph Jefferson produced “the 
Rivals” it was Viola Allen who was 
assigned the role of Lydia Languish, and 
a languishing Lydia she became, alto- 
gether unlike the role she had enacted 
previously. 

In the same Company she subsequently 
became Cicely Homespun in “The Heir- 
at-Law.” 

And then it was time for a change. 
Genius is as fickle as the Moon and de- 
pends for its sustenance on changes of 
scene and occupation. 

Ambition and hard work have a way 
of thrusting one right into the arc-light 
of fame. Naturally, the young actress 
was anxious to show to one-time well- 
wishers that she too, could face the rays 
of fame without blinking. And she de- 
termined to fit herself in every possible 
way for a long sojourn up around the 
top rung of her ladder. One of the best 
schools to fit an actress for any position 
is the school of stock. 

Charles Frohman at that time had his 
famous Empire Stock Company at the 
Theatre which gave it its name. And 
undoubtedly Miss Allen considered the 
day a lucky one when she was asked to 

oin it. 

That connection was destined to do for 
her art what all conscientious workers in 
any profession most desire. It broadened 
it, gave her a keener insight into things 
connected with it, and did what twice 
aS many years in the ordinary routine 
of stage training could never have done. 

A look over the names of the plays in 
which she appeared during her stock 
season will show the diversity of roles 


Continued on Page 72. 
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Organize Men For Peace 
The Perfection of Organization Can be Effected for War, Why 


AR thrusts a sure lance into a na- 

W\ tion’s weak spots, be that nation 

neutral or combatant. Hardly had 

the first sound of the European crash 

reached us last August when to every- 

body’s lips sprang the horrified comment, 

“And we without ships!” A peaceful na- 
tion unprepared for Peace! 

3ut closed seas were not the only weak- 
ness the European war disclosed in this 
country. As quickly we were face to face 
with a vast out-of-work throng—true it 
might be short-lived, but again it might 
not. The worst of it was we had no plan 
for handling the situation. If it had been 
necessary we could have promptly raised 
an army in an orderly, well-thought-out 
fashion. Individuals, states, the Federal 
Government would have known the im- 
mediate and logical steps to take. But 
when it came to the greatest business of 
Peace in the time of calamity—keeping 
men and women at work—nobody knew 
what to do, unless to contribute to a soup 
kitchen. 

There were employers without a sense 
that patriotism as well as policy demanded 
that their wheels should run; there were 
communities that looked apathetically on 
the closing of factories, as if they had no 
urgent duty in the matter. States, for 
the most part, were helpless; so was the 
Federal Government. Thus it was re- 
vealed on the instant that there is in this 
country no organization for handling 
labor, It takes care of itself, groping 
hither and thither as instinct, rumor, 
hope, greed may call. When the demoral- 
ization of panic, disaster, war, comes it is 
the first to feel the pinch, for industry, 
like money, is a natural coward. In times 
of trouble it seeks a hiding place. 

What we need is a similar cooperative 
organization for handling labor. “Men 
pooh-pooh the idea. They tell us the 
unemployed have always been with us, 
and always must be. It is the oldest 
reason in the world for tolerating injus- 
tice and misery. Unemployment is no 
more necessary than war, It may be as 
difficult to overcome, but that is another 
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question. It is no more an untouched 
problem than is putting an end to war. 

Those who really do come under the 
head are those who, having once had a 
foothold on the labor ladder, find them- 
selves pushed or forced to jump off. 
When men and women have once been 
accepted as useful in the labor market, 
why are they not kept busy? That is a 
question that scores of employers as well 
as public men and students of social con- 
ditions have been asking themselves for a 
long time. Their attempts to answer the 
question have come to a point where if 
they did not form a program at least 
they form the planks of one. It is the 
employer who is going about his business, 
fired with ideals and ideas, that has 
touched the bottom of this problem, find- 
ing the point both of surest prevention 
and correction. He has found it in this 
case—as in almost every other—by throw- 
ing over entirely the business principles 
and practices upon which he was once 
acting. 

What is the first operation of the old- 
fashioned employer, face to face with 
business disturbances and disaster? Why, 
to take to cover by shutting down. Just 
as low wages and long hours have been 
accepted as the surest way of producing 
at a low cost, so stopping business en- 
tirely in dull or disastrous times has been 
considered the best economy. 

There are many minor devices prac- 
tised by enlightened employers to piece 
out work. Where the vacation is recog- 
nized as an employee’s due, it is adjusted 
so as to help regularize employment. Pil- 
ing up standard stocks and putting a 
plant in order may help a little, but they 
can do but little. A factory frequently 
must come to short time. There are 
many experiments making in handling 
short time to the best advantage, The 
ideal way is by thorough cooperation of 
men and managers. If the conditions 
that make short time necessary are put 


frankly to a force there is little danger 
that they will not come up generously 
and bravely to the need. It is the stupid 
practice of keeping the working force 
utterly in the dark about the shop, its 
aims, its successes and failures, that pre- 
vents cooperation. Short time often is 
handled admirably by the laborers. Thus, 
in the bituminous coal fields it frequently 
happens that when a mine is closed down 
the men in a neighboring mine will vol- 
untarily divide their work. 

It can be laid down, I think, as a fact 
that no employer operating under the 
new code lays off an employee without 
proper notice. When legislatures get 
around to the point of making this illegal 
they will find plenty of successful em- 
ployers to back them up. One manufac- 
turer goes further. He thinks it part of 
his business to aid those whom he has to 
send away to find other positions. He 
does this by making it known to competi- 
tors and others in the trade that he is 
glad to supply employees when he can 
spare them. 

Is the employer, free of responsibility? 
He certainly is not under the new code. 
He now becomes a partner in public ef- 
forts, which should begin at home. What 
are these working people? They are the 
mass of a town’s consumers. Turn them 
out, and houses empty, shops decline or 
close—the whole machinery of the place 
begins to rust, It is to the advantage of 
a town to cooperate in every way with 
employers to take care of those laid off. 
Can’t be done? It is done; not by “mak- 
ing work,” that is, faking tasks, but by 
considering what necessary public work 
the town can afford and by making a con- 
tract with the idle to undertake it. 

Listen to what the town of Duluth did 
last winter: Soon after Christmas it 
found itself with a more than usually 
large number of unemployed men on hand. 
They have a commission form of govern- 
ment in Duluth, and the commissioners, 
being free to do promptly the thing that 
needed to be done, concluded to test the 
matter of constructing sewers in the win- 
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ter instead of in spring and summer, as 
had always been the practice. The men 
who were able to do digging were put to 
work the first of February. Employment 
was given to all who applied, who were 
able to do what was considered a day’s 
work The commissioners were very 
square with the town, refusing absolutely 
to take men who were just out of the 
hospital or those that they found on trial 
were inefficient. That, they argued, 
would be charity, and they had no right 
to assess taxpayers for charity. By the 
first of June a mile of sewer had been con- 
structed. The work was so satisfactory 
that it has been decided to continue the 
sewer construction the coming winter. 
And how much Duluth has gained? She 
has kept a body of consumers, kept her 
houses full, kept her shops going, kept 
faith with her own sense of responsibility. 

It is idle ever to say there is no work 
To such as plead this let me 
call attention to the case of Pauly of 
Seattle. The story was told by Pauly 
himself at the Federal Industrial Com- 
mission hearing at Seattle last August: I 
quote the report of one who heard him. 

Last winter, when unemployment was 
at its worst in Seattle, Pauly organized 
the unemployed into “The _ Itinerants’ 
Labor Union” or “The Hoboes’ Union of 
America.” He secured an old hospital 
building, for which the Central Labor 
Council agreed to pay the rent, and 
opened it up as a lodging house for the 
unemployed. The scheme was ridiculed 
and the building facetiously dubbed “The 
Hotel de Gink.” Pauly was determined, 
however, in spite of opposition, that he 
would find a way of tiding these men over. 
He advertised for work. He sent squads 
of men out to clean up vacant lots. For 
others he got work at the commission 
houses, where they sorted potatoes, and 
took in payment “seconds,” which the men 
carried back to their lodgings. He sent 
out also squads of men to clean up the 
butcher shops and markets, whenever he 
found opportunity, and took the second 
cuts of meat in payment. 

In the same way he got the bakeries to 
supply him with stale bread. Where an 
old building was being torn down, he got 
an opportunity to cart off the lumber that 
was not usable; in this way he supplied 
the house with fuel during the winter. 
As soon as it was possible he began to 
get contracts for cleaning stump land. 
People said that the unemployed did not 
want work. Pauly sent a gang of men 
out to clear some land who worked more 
than a month in the rainy season abso- 
lutely without shelter. Pauly would not 
admit to the place any man who was 
unwilling to work, and yet in Seattle he 
more than two thousand men 
during the winter. 

But the problem of unemployment, par- 
ticularly as it stands now, is frequently 
too great to be handled by the most en- 
lightened employers cooperating with the 
most willing town. The only agency to 
which the employers can turn, with any 
confidence that those he is discharging 
will be rapidly placed, is the new Free 
Public Employment Bureau, which is 
coming into existence. There are too few 
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of them, and in those which exist the man- 
agement is often so stupid that they are 
practically useless. However, a model 
for every state is what has been done in 
Wisconsin. The free bureaus in the Wis- 
consin cities date back several years, but 
they never amounted to much until Mil- 
waukee employers and authorities took 
hold of the situation some three years 
ago, inaugurating a movement in which 
city, county, employers and employees 
were represented equally. The upshot of 
this cooperative movement was that the 
state joined, in the person of the Indus- 
trial Commission, 

A year ago I spent a half day in the 
office of the bureau. It is a big roomy 
place, a circular desk occupying its cen- 
tre. Within are the forcee—men chosen 
carefully for ability and experience in the 
work and promoted solely on their record. 
Without are the unemployed. There were 
probably two hundred, young and old, 
waiting that morning. Their faces— 
eager, hopeful, careless, sullen or reso- 
lute, hang-dog, stupid,  intelligent— 
banked about the desk were a thrilling 
sight. As their names were given there 
was a quick search in the big cabinets 
which told the history of the bureau’s 
dealings with each applicant, to see 
whether he had been there before, to find 
why he was back, 

This cooperative employment bureau of 
Milwaukee has made two reports. In the 
second one, that for the year ending Octo- 
ber, 1913, it announced that out of the 


29,282 persons who had applied for posi- 
tions they had been able to refer 28,863 
to positions, and of this number 15,660 
had secured them, at a cost to the bureau, 
it may be said, of 35 cents each. An in- 
teresting feature of this report is that 
employers seemed to have used it more 
than employees, for in 1913, 30,922 appli- 
cations for help were made. That is, in 
Wisconsin, judging from the report of 
this bureau, the employer is giving full 
cooperation to the agency. 

Keep the wheels moving! That is the 
great responsibility of those who presume 
to employ. It is no less a responsibility 
than for the banker to keep his doors 
open. To cooperate with the employer in 
this work is the duty of the community, of 
the state, of the Federal Government. 

We must organize men and women for 
labor as for war. Watch the perfection 
of the training and the movement of the 
masses that at this moment are meeting 
in unspeakable, infernal slaughter in 
Europe. See how the humblest is fitted 
to his task. With what ease great bodies 
wheel, turn, advance, retreat. Consider 
how, after standing men in line that they 
may be knocked to pieces, they promptly 


and scientifically collect such as have 
escaped, both friend and foe, and (oh, 
amazing and _ heart-breaking human 


logic!) under the safe sign of the cross, 
tenderly nurse them back to health. 

If this can be done for War, should we 
do less for Peace?—The American Maga- 
zine. 


General Jotire at Home 


An Intimate Picture of the Domestic Life of the French Leader 


By CURTISE Le BRUN 


( UT in Auteuil, one of the quietest yet 

most famous of the suburbs of Paris, 
in a picturesque little street named after 
Michael Angelo, stands a modest little 
house which is now the pride and show- 
place of the surrounding district. Sur- 
rounded by a garden and enclosed by a 
wall, it is untenanted, its shutters drawn 
and its gate locked, for its owner is away 
on extremely important business. Busi- 
ness on which the fate of Europe depends, 
in fact, for this two-storeyed little house, 
from the iron grille in front of which a 
basket of faded dahlias and Chinese pinks 
hangs dejectedly, is the home of General 
Joffre, commander-in-chief of the French 
army, and the man upon whom rests the 
responsibility, more than any other, of 
seeing that the history of 1870 be not re- 
peated, indeed, that it shall be reversed. 
The man, too, to whom another great 
nation on the other side of the Channel, 
and a little, neighboring one, which now 
finds itself crushed and broken beneath 
the heel of a callous invader, are looking 
for a great and decisive victory, over the 
legions of the German war lord and the 
forces of blood and iron. 

This little house in Auteuil, whose bell 
one presses now with no reward other 


than to hear its peal re-echoed through 
the empty rooms, has been the home of 
France’s great soldier ever since his 
marriage close on a quarter of a century 
ago. Here he lived, too, up to the day of 
his departure for the front, when he was 
called to take over one of the biggest tasks 
surely, that ever fell to the lot of one 
man. 

A few days after her husband’s depar- 
ture, Madame Joffre, with her youngest 
daughter and their only servant, a middle- 
aged “bonne,” left for the interior of 
France. The couple have two daughters, 
the elder of whom, Marcelle, was recently 
married to an officer, what time there 
were great and festive doings at No.5 Rue 
Michel-Ange, in which none took a more 
whole-hearted part than the “dour” old 
General, who worships both his girls. The 
younger of them, Annette, who is just 
seventeen, is her mother’s constant com- 
panion. The Joffre family go to the coun- 
try every year, usually in the neighbor- 
hood of Araches, and it is there they are 
said to heve gone this year; the general 
himself was born in the Pyrenees. 

The family’s migration took place much 
later than usual this year. As a rule they 
leave in the beginning of August. This 




















year, however, neither mother nor daugh- 
ter were anxious to go at all, thinking 
that if they remained in Auteuil they 
would receive news more rapidly. Eventu- 
ally, however, they went away as usual, 
Mademoiselle Annette, General Joffre’s 
younger daughter, is the living image of 
him, good looking, with fair hair and pink 
cheeks, and possessing the liveliest and 
high-spirited disposition. She is, more- 
over, extremely simple in her ways, and 
is not ashamed to be seen going to market 
in company with the rotund, heavily- 
moustached and _ perpetually cheerful 
“bonne.” As for Madame Joffre, who was 
born in Gascony, the land of D’Ar- 
tagnan and Cyrano de Bergerac, she 
is like her daughter, simple in her 
habits, and above all an _ efficient 
housekeeper. Like her husband, she 
is extraordinary reserved, and the 
formal receptions at numero cing are 
few and far between. Their few in- 
timate friends, however, are always 
sure of a cordial welcome. 

All that one hears concerning the 
Krench commander-in-chief reveals 
him as one of the big, silent, strong 
men, without “frills” or the faintest 
fondness for the limelight —a man 
stern, yet kindly, although almost 
wholly immersed in the one serious 
business of his life. Great soldiers 
have ever been somewhat simple men, 
and the existence that he has led here 
at his modest, unpretentious home in 
the suburbs of Paris, has been emi- 
nently characteristic of him. Like 
most French officers, General Joffre 
long has believed the present war 
as inevitable, as that France would 
win. Accordingly, with the struggle 
definitely in view, he has not only worked 
out every detail of army organization , 
and national defence, but has watched © 
carefully over his own physique, in or- 
der to keep himself constantly fit. Every 
morning at six, previous to the war, he 
would, figuratively speaking, sound the 
bugle for the family to dress and drink its 
cafe-au-lait. Previously he himself had 
had a vigorous fifteen minutes in a room 
next to his bed-room—which is fitted up 
as a miniature “gym.,’—ending with a 
cold shower-bath. An hour later he might 
be seen trotting briskly on horseback 
through the leafy bridle-paths of the Bois 
de Boulogne, sometimes in company with 
other officers, but more often with one 
of his daughters, who are his favorite 
chums, and followed at a discreet distance 
by his orderly. The ride over, he would be 
off to his work until evening. 

France’s commander-in-chief is essen- 
tially a “home-bird.” Balls, dinner- 
parties and the theatres know him not and 
he loathes the official functions which he 
must of necessity attend. He married late 
and he loves his home. After dinner, in 
the days before the war, there would be 
music in the salon. Madame Joffre or one 
of his daughters would play, and the 
general, unless there were a formal com- 
pany, was easily persuaded to sing for he 
has a good bass voice and is thoroughly 
familiar with a big classical repertory. 
But woe to the misguided friend who tried 
to tempt him from his fireside with sug- 
gestions of the playhouse or other dis- 
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tractions of the City of Light. He would 
become instantly the quiet, stubborn 
antagonist which the Prussians have 
found him, brushing the suggestion away 
with the courteous, yet firm assertion, “I 
prefer my books, cher ami!” 

Joffre’s library is a monumental thing 
already, and it is ever growing. Most of 
the volumes in it, of course, are works 
dealing with war and military operations 
generally (among them, by the way, one 
finds the writings of Grant and Sherman, 
General von Bernhardi’s works, and Sir 
John French’s famous treatise on “Caval- 
ry’), but the general more than occa- 
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sionally diverts himself with a novel and 
has fine editions of Hugo, Balzac, Dumas 
the elder, and our own Dickens, the latter 
in French, of course. In fiction, “Alex- 
ander the Great” is his avowed favorite 
and the best of his works, in the general’s 
opinion, is “Monte Cristo.” This, you may 
remember, was also the opinion of the 
late Lord Salisbury, as keen a literary 
critic as he was an able statesman, and 
who used to sleep with Dumas’ great 
story under his pillow, therewith to be- 
guile his hours of wakefulness, which 
were many. This love of Dumas, in fact, 
has provided General Joffre with an al- 
ways amusing relaxation. He remembers 
that it was at Auteuil that the Count of 
Monte Cristo had his country-house, that 
sombre mansion in whose garden Villefort 
the future Procurator-du-roi buried his 
still living infant son, and it is one of 
Joffre’s favorite hobbies to stroll about 
the district and speculate as to which of 
the venerable mansions therein the 
magician of the pen had in mind. 

Alphonse Daudet is another favorite 
author of General Joffre, who considers 
his short story, “The Siege of Berlin” (a 
dramatization of which recently was pro- 
duced in London), one of the finest things 
in French literature. It was, indeed, the 
general’s habit to read until midnight, 
when, as an acquaintance put it, “a dis- 
creet hand would come noiselessly to put 
out his lamp.” 

To Auteuil’s famous race-course the 
General Joffre has been but an infrequent 
visitor. He infinitely preferred “bossing” 
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the one-legged old 
himself, of 1870, 
garden, in which 


soldier, a veteran, like 
who looked after his 
both he and Madame 
Joffre took considerable pride, No doubt 
he still has an affectionate thought, now 
and then, for his “borders” and cherished 
bulbs, and 
he will 


sometimes asks himself when 
them and old Jean, and his 
stump again. 

Such, for years, has been the daily life 
of this veteran to whose sole charge the 
destiny of the French republic has been 
entrusted. 
mourned 


see 


His absence, by the way, is 
by a venerable poodle 
which customarily sprawls on the rug in 
its master’s study and a big yellow 
Persian cat, yclept ““Toto,’”’ whose not 
always mute for bits of 
meat.and fish generally prove irre- 


alike 


demands 


sistible to the man who, they say, will 


be the next Marshal of France. Both 
these pets are now away with 
Madame and Mademoiselle Joffre, 


and, like those brave women, mayhap, 
are awaiting the day when they will 
welcome back the master and friend, 
and, if the Fates will, a conqueror! 
Lady’s Realm. 


REGAINING LOST INDUSTRIES. 


PT? HE has ever been re- 

garded as a wonderfully success- 
ful copyist. In the history of inven- 
tion the Teuton does not play an im- 
portant role, but in the commerciali- 
zation of invention he has led the 
world, the initiative and enterprise 
of the American notwithstanding. 
Many a new industry has_ been 
created in Great Britain; but it has been 
strangied by competition inaugurated 
the North Sea, and in many 
instances powerful monopolies have been 
established in the country with which 
we at war. One of the most tell- 
ing instances of this capacity to profit 
at Britains expense is in connection 
with the aniline dye industry. The im- 
port of Perkin’s momentous discovery was 
instantly realized by the Teuton, and 
within the space of a few years the whole 
industry virtually passed to that country. 
In fact, the same may be said of the whole 
of applied chemistry; the Germans by dili 
gent research outdistanced the rest of the 
world. This fact was revealed very strik 
ingly upon the outbreak of war. Many 
chemicals rapidly rose in price, the in 
crease in some instances representing 500 
per cent. A large number of British in 
dustries which had come to depend en 
tirely upon German sources of ehemical 
supply were in danger of being para 
lyzed. Fortunately, however, Government 
intervention and commercial enterprise 
relieved the situation very materially; 
but, seeing that tremendous leeway has to 
be made up, considerable time must elapse 
before Britain attains the pre-war level 
which prevailed in Germany. In some in- 
the arts of manufactures have 
been lost to this country. The revival of 
these industries must be undertaken with- 
out delay, in order that British firms may 
be in a position to cope with the enormous 
economic expansion which is inevitable 
upon the conclusion of hostilities, 
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How Germany’s Naval Plot Was Foiled 


The Refusal of Italy to Join Upset an Elaborate Scheme 


icW people in this country appear to 
have realized to what extent the 
failure of Germany’s military strate- 
gy, both east and west, has been due to 
thwarted diplomatic hopes and calcula- 
tions. There is little doubt that the 
Kaiser’s Foreign Office, some weeks prior 
to the war, had taken upon itself to assure 
the German General Staff that, in the 
event of war, the active co-operation, at 
an early date, of both Italy and Roumania 
with the Austro-German Allies could be 
confidently expected. But Italy’s neut- 
rality was decided by a Cabinet Council 
against the late Marquis di San Giuliano, 
on the night of August 1st-2nd; that of 
Rumania, against the late King Carol, at 
a similar meeting held on the following 
day. 

Now, from a purely military stand- 
point, the so-called defection of Rumania 
from her Sovereign’s Austro-German 
allegiance dealt to the joint war 
plans of the Austro-German General 
Staffs an even heavier blow than the 
similarly mis-named defection of Italy. 
For Rumania’s co-operation would have 
ensured for the Teutonic Allies not only 
the immediate assistance of her own mag- 
nificently trained and scientifically equip- 
ped army of 600,000 men, but the early 
addition of Bulgaria’s 400,000 first-class 
fighting men, and of a Turkish host of 
about twice that number. Thus, while 
over one and a quarter million of Turks 
and Rumanians were to have assailed 
Russia along her south-eastern and south- 
western borders, the twofold task allotted 
to the Bulgarians was to take Servia, 
whose gallant little army was engaged 
elsewhere, in the rear, and to drive the 
Greeks out of Salonika, Such powerful 
diversions in the south, had they been 
carried out, would undoubtedly have ab- 
sorbed the energies of at least one million 
Russians, thereby upsetting at the critical 
moment both the mobilization and concen- 
tration of the Tzar’s armies then in pro- 
gress towards the German and Austro- 
Hungarian frontiers. In fact, the imme- 
diate accession to the Teutonic Allies of 
the Rumanian, and Turkish 
armies would have postponed for many 
months, if it had not actually extin- 
guished, any Russian the 
west. And, meanwhile, the corresponding 


Bulgarian, 
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million or million and a quarter Germans, 
thereby released for service in the west, 
from the very first have swelled 
the Kaiser’s numbers towards the Luxem- 
burg and French frontiers. In 
this case the way to Paris might have 
hacked through the fortress-barriers 


would 
eastern 


been 
between Verdun and Toul; and Belgium’s 
neutrality have remained inviolate, there- 
by obviating the danger of drawing Great 
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Britain into the vortex. But Rumania’s 
firm non possumus to the Kaiser’s Gov- 
ernment damped Turkey’s bellicose ar- 
dour for the while, and eventually nega- 
tived the one and real advantage which 
the Porte’s intervention might have vouch- 
safed to the Austro-Germans, viz., an in- 
vasion of South-West Russia across Bul- 
garian and Rumanian territory, with the 
connivance of the former, and the active 
co-operation of the latter. Besides, Ru- 
mania’s negative reply gave time to Rus- 
sian diplomacy to assuage the bickerings 
between Sofia and Nish. 

The “defection” of Italy, on the other 
hand, although from’a military aspect a 
matter of bitter regret and reproach in 
German opinion, shattered the more sub- 
stantial hopes based vy the Berlin Admir- 
alty upon the co-operation of her power- 
ful fleet with the weaker Austro-German 
squadrons in the Mediterranean. The 
Kaiser’s Government were fully aware of 
the Peninsula’s military unpreparedness 
and of her shortage in military equipment 
and artillery. They did not rely on the 
support of the Italian Army in Europe, 
save for the purpose of immobilizing 
along the Franco-Italian border some 
three hundred thousand French troops. 
They may have counted upon arranging 
as between the Porte and Rome a tempor- 
ary truce, thanks to which the Italian 
army of occupation in Tripoli and other 
African colonies, once freed from the 
Moslem .peril, might have been used 
against the French in Tunis and Algeria. 
But the Italian Fleet was to have been 
Rome’s chief contribution to the joint 
action of the Triple Alliance, had this 
joint action materialized. 

On August Ist and down to August 
3rd, be it remembered, the conviction was 
still almost unanimously held in Berlin 
that Great Britain, crippled by the Irish 
question and lured into inaction by the 
pacifist smugness and Teutonizing Sitt- 
lichkeit of a certain section of our Cabi- 
net, would remain neutral in the face of 
the proffered undertaking from the 
Kaiser’s Government that our Channel 
population’s peaceful slumbers would not 
be disturbed by any German bombard- 
ment of northern coast. Ac- 
cordingly, on that same date, August Ist, 
the German High Seas Fleet, minus the 
squadron 
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considered necessary to cope 
with any attempted raid by the Russian 
Baltic Fleet upon the German ports, was 
assembled in its favorite waters off the 
coast of Norway, awaiting, not the British 
Fleet, but the expected British intimation 
of neutrality, before circling round the 
northern section of these Isles, and thence 
proceeding in a southerly direction to- 
wards France’s western seaboard. Here 


a bombardment or blockade of the chief 
harbors could have been effected by a 
portion of the High Seas Fleet, pending 
the possibility at a later stage of landing 
a strong Expeditionary Force, which 
would have compelled the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief to disseminate his armies 
in order to oppose a German invasion on 
two fronts. 

Concurrently, the remainder of the 
German High Seas Fleet was to have 
rallied the Goeben and her light cruiser 
escort in the Western Mediterranean, 
where, pending a further rendezvous 
with the Austro-Hungarian and Italian 
Fleets, a preliminary operation was to 
have been carried out forthwith in the 
Balearic Isles. The key to this intended 
violation of Spanish neutrality will be 
found in certain inquiries made by the 
German Consul at Palma de Majorca in 
the previous month. For on July the 8th 
of this year, thus four weeks before the 
outbreak of the war, the Kaiser’s Consu- 
lar representative at this Spanish har- 
bor had forwarded to the port authori- 
ties a long list of questions, requesting 
information. 

The contents of this amazing document 
lift the veil from Germany’s secret and 
sinister intentions in the Mediterranean. 

Majorca, and, it may be, the remainder 
of these Spanish Isles, were to have been 
treated after the fashion, not, perhaps, of 
Belgium, but of Luxemburg. That is, 
they were destined to serve Germany as a 
naval base throughout the duration of 
the war, and the Spanish Government 
would have been duly faced with the 
choice between a financial indemnity or 
forced purchase from Berlin, and a bom- 
bardment by the Kaiser’s Fleet. The 
seizure of the Balearic Ports would have 
proved to the Triple Alliance, both from 
a naval and a military standpoint, an 
asset of inestimable strategic value. A 
German base at either Majorca and Min- 
orca, midway between Algiers and Mar- 
seilles would, in the first instance, have 
prevented the transport to France of her 
first-class fighting both French 
and native, from Algeria and Western 
Morocco. Similarly, once this German 
base linked up by means of the Triplice 
squadrons, with the Italian naval bases 
of Sardinia and Sicily, the French would 
have been unable to dispatch a single man 
from their closely blockaded Tunisian 
Corsica would have been isolated 
by means of a subsidiary blockading line 
drawn from Spezzia, and the co-ordina- 
tion of this treble group of strong naval 
stations would have favored not merely 
naval raids upon France’s North African 
possessions, but the landing of Austro- 
Italian Expeditionary Forces at three or 


forces, 


coast, 


























four points in Tunis and Algiers. Before 
such a plan, however, became feasible, it 
would have been necessary for the com- 
bined squadrons of the Triple Alliance 
either to destroy or to bottle up the 
French battle fleet. But the reinforce- 
ment of their local squadrons by a por- 
tion of the German High Seas Fleet would 
have given them over the French Admir- 
alissimo so overwhelming a superiroity as 
to remove any uncertainty about either 
issue. Finally, the communications be- 
tween Gibraltar, Malta, and Egypt would 
have been at Germany’s mercy. 

It is to the imaginative strategic fore- 
sight of our late First Sea Lord, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, than whom, as a 
former director of our Naval Intelligence 
Department, none could be better ac- 
quainted with Germany’s subtle and wide- 
reaching war plans, that we—and our 
French Allies—owe the destruction, with 
one fell blow, admirably timed, of the 
first part of her ambitious strategic pro- 
gramme in the Mediterranean; while 
Italy, by her refusal to engage in an im- 
moral war of aggression, negatived the 
latter part. 

For, in the early hours of August 2nd, 
Prince Louis issued to our Grand Fleet 
assembled off Spithead the order enjoin- 
ing them not to disperse, but to proceed 
in full strength to the North Sea. That 
memorable order was deliberately pub- 
lished the next morning in the Sunday 
papers, when Admiral von Ingenohl, duly 
apprised by wireless of the British move, 
returned hurriedly with the High Seas 
Fleet from the Norwegian Fiords to Wil- 
helmshaven. But for the inglorious hesi- 
tancy of our Cabinet at this critical junc- 
ture, this timely action by our First Sea 
Lord might have led to a general engage- 
ment with the intercepted German Fleet 
in circumstances most favorable to our 
own. Which engagement, need I remark, 
would have spared not only Sir John Jel- 
licoe and his valiant Tars, but the British 
people, their present anxious and unceas- 
ing vigil! But no; Teutonic Sittlichkeit 
was to prevail for yet another, and, from 
our Navy’s. standpoint, irretrievable 
sixty hours. For by delaying by just this 
period the inevitable declaration of war, 
the shirkers in our Cabinet robbed the 
British Admiralty of its one chance of 
clinching matters without vexatious de- 
lay. Still, Prince Louis, on his own initia- 
tive, had destroyed the major portion of 
the hopes built by the German Admiralty 
upon securing the naval predominance of 
the Triple Alliance in the Middle Sea. 

There remained, nevertheless, just a 
possibility that the elaborate plans de- 
vised by Grand Admiral von Tirpitz in 
conjunction with the ex-naval German 
attache in Paris, might reach fruition, 
despite the failure of the German High 
Seas Fleet to enter the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, This possibility lay in 
the fact that both the Austro-Hungarian 
and Italian Fleets were in a more ad- 
vanced stage of mobilization, concentra- 
tion, and equipment than the battle 
squadrons under Vice-Admiral Boue de 
Lapeyrere. For the Austro-Hungarian 
Admiralty had been duly warned of what 
was expected of it, while the bulk of 
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Italy’s Fleet had been kept practically 
on a war footing ever since the troubles 
in Albania and the diplomatic bickerings 
with Greece over the A®gean Islands. 
France, on the other hand, as we all 
know, never expected war until the last 
week in July, and, moreover, three of the 
most modern from among her capital 
units, one of her Dreadnought battleships 
and two of her most powerful armored 
cruisers, had only just returned to Cher- 
bourg from their mission in the north, 
whither and whence they had conveyed 
President Poincare in the course of his 
visits to the Scandinavian monarchs. So 
that these three capital units of the 
French battle fleet were probably not 
available in the Mediterranean by August 
2nd. But even had they been available by 
this date, their presence there would have 
given France but four Dreadnoughts and 
six semi-Dreadnoughts as against the 
Triple Alliance’s seven to eight Dread- 
noughts (according as we include or not 
the Goeben), and three semi-Dread- 
noughts, thus ensuring for the Teutonic 
group a marked predominance in gun- 
power; while the balance in pre-Dread- 
nought battleships and torpedo craft 
would again have been in favor of the 
Austro-Italians. Only in armored cruisers 
and submarines would France have shown 
to advantage so long as she remained 
single-handed; I mean without the sup- 
port of the British Mediterranean squad- 
ron, and especially of our three battle- 
cruisers of the Jnvincible type. But on 


that historic Sunday of August 2nd, when 
the Germans, having violated 
burg, appeared before the old 
frontier fort at Longwy, France was 
still single-handed. And the Goeben and 
Breslau were close to the Balearic Isles, 
ready to pounce on Palma at a pre- 
arranged signal from Berlin or Trieste. 
That the signal was not given was simply 
due to the fact that early on Sunday 
morning the German Admiralty had been 
informed by the Wilhelmstrasse that the 
German fleet was returning to harbor and 
that Italy had “ratted.” This being so, the 
“iron necessity” of carrying out the con- 
templated outrage against the Spanish 
territory became null and void, since, once 
concentrated, the French’ fleet, even 
single handed, could easily have wiped 
out the Austro-Hungarian fleet and the 
Goeben, had they felt disposed to give 
battle. Instead of which the Hapsburg 
squadrons remained quietly in harbor. 
They, too, had “ratted,” temporarily at 
any rate. For the Vienna Government 
alleged that it was not at war with either 
France or Britain, and on this ground 
refused to give asylum to the now wasted 
and wandering Goeben and her consort. 
Nothing remained, therefore, for the lat- 
ter but to take to their heels, a course of 
which they promptly availed themselves, 
after firing at random a few broadsides 
at the more defenceless of France’s Al- 
gerian ports, and drafting their wills in 
dramatic fashion off Sicily —The Fort- 
nightly. 


Luxem- 
French 


Barrie—A Literary Peter Pan 


Being a Sketch of the Inimitable British Playwright 


By J. M. 


W ILL Barrie survive? Are his charm- 

ing comedies—“The Little Mini- 
ster” or “The Admirable Crichton’”—des- 
tined to take rank among such master- 
pieces as Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” or Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to 
Conquer”? It is premature to anticipate 
the verdict of posterity. Barrie’s work is 
still incomplete. He is not older than the 
Kaiser. Being one of the numerous gifted 
children of the year 1860, he may yet have 
ample time to accomplish new conquests 
in literature and drama. 

Barrie’s genius was made for success, 
and so he stands out in contrast with such 
other artists as, say, Goldsmith, Burns, 
and Francis Thompson, who were not 
made to succeed in any commercial sense. 
Without ceasing at any stage to be true 
to himself, he has practised a triumphant 
reticence and restraint, and expressed 
just those sides of his genius which are 
magnetic and make no enemies. 

He might have been a successful strate- 
gist if his mild temperament had been 
thrown among “the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war.” 

The playwright was somehow born with 
him. In this respect the boy was father of 
the man. His elder brother—at the re- 
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mote end of the family—was an inspector 
of schools, and resident in the historic old 
town of Dumfries. James was handed on 
from Kirriemuir, or “Thrums,” his birth- 
town, to that brother and the Dumfries 
Academy, one of the foremost secondary 
schools in Scotland. 

Mr. Norman McKinnell was one of 
his schoolfellows. Young Barrie and 
young McKinnell headed a revolt among 
boys against the Scotland Puritan tradi- 
tion, which condemned the theatre for 
“the vestibule of hell,” and would tolerate 
the reading of Shakespeare only in an 
expurgated edition. Under the shot and 
shell of the threat of rustication and ever- 
lasting social disgrace, those two boys 
stole away to the small local theatre, com- 
posed juvenile plays, and organized ama- 
teur and private theatricals, which shock 
ed the “unco guid.” 

Even into the third quarter of the last 
century the tradition lingered in Scotland 
that the pulpit was the proper place for 
“a lad o’ pairts.” Barrie’s friends had 
hopes that the clever boy might some day 
“wag, his pow in a pulpit.” He passed 
from the Dumfries Academy to the Edin- 
burgh University. He had read his Car- 
lyle too diligently to be keen on the kirk, 








and escaped into journalism, turning up 
on the staff of a Nottingham newspaper, 
where he acquired the experience idealized 
in ‘When a Man’s Single.” London was 
his objective. 

The transition from Nottingham was 
easy. His period of struggle was limited, 
although he did not at first find his metier, 
which was comedy and stagecraft rather 
than fiction in humorous prose. The 
“Idyls” and “A Window” in fiction, fol- 
lowed by “Walker, London,” “The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story,” and “The Little 
Minister” in stage comedy, revealed his 
unique genius with its atmosphere of se- 
ductive charm. His early career was not 
quite an instance of the proverbial veni, 
vidi, vici; but a certain racial and in- 
herited caution and prudence kept his 
work on the safe and sheltered side of the 
public taste of the time. 

Not the least important aspect of 
Barrie’s manifold achievement was his 
capture of contemporary Puritanism, and 
the conscience of the kirk, for the theatre. 
Some such capture was needed twenty- 
five years ago. It is related in biography 
that a distinguished divine of the Scottish 
kirk in the last century was observed by 
to whom he was known by 
headmark, seated in a stall in a London 
theatre. He overheard a voice from be- 
hind expressing a desire to know what his 
parishioners might say if told that their 
saintly minister was actually attending 
Without turning round, the 
divine, who was wit and wag mixed out- 
side the pulpit, ejaculated: “Man, they 
wouldn’t believe you!” That incident 
must have occurred before Barrie’s come- 
dies reconciled the Northern conscience to 
the theatre. 

Perhaps, in the view of many of his 
more Bohemian and unconventional ad- 
mirers, Barrie was more considerate of 
the Government of the day than of his 
own renown when he accepted the deco- 
ration of a baronetcy. It takes an effort 
One’s 
memory persists in running back to that 
delightful excursion in satiric humor— 
‘‘A Home for Geniuses”—which forms one 
of the sketches in ““A Window in Thrums.” 
In that home provided by the charity of 
the democracy for failures in literature 
and art in a commercial sense, the geni- 
uses are supposed to be congenitally in- 
capable of supporting themselves, They 
are allotted “two suits a year, with the 
letter G sewed on the shoulders, so as, if 
they were lost, they could be recognized 
and brought back.” 


some people x 


a theatre. 


somehow to call him “Sir James.” 


Barrie’s decoration, however, needs no 
apology. He is a Scot, which signifies that 
ambition and pride are essential ingredi- 
ents of his rich and rare personality. 
“Margaret Ogilvy,” the heroine of which 
qaint biography is mother 
idealized, ‘“‘was a very ambitious woman,” 
and a certain mixture of dignity and 
pride lurked within her affectation of 
pious humility. Her son was inspired, un- 
consciously, by an inherited and noble 
ambition when he was surprised by the 
idea occurring to him that there was 
quaint about his native 
place,” and that “Thrums” and its com- 
munity of “Auld Lichts” might furnish 


Barrie’s 


“something 
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his nomadic mind with the raw material 
of success in literature. The same whole- 
some and worthy ambition was legiti- 
mately entitled to accept the proffered 


honor of a baronetcy, which must have 
given, if she could have seen the day, an 
unspeakable joy to “Margaret Ogilvy.”— 
T.P.s Weekly. 


In Science Britain Leads 


An Answer to Germany 


By JOHN 


GG ERMANY’S claim to preeminence in 

culture is upheld by the largest body 
of professors in the world, and there is a 
tendency in America, a neutral country, 
to accept it. But is Germany preeminent 
in science? 

In my discussion of this claim, I shall 
concede that the Germans lead in the sub- 
ject of organic chemistry, which demands 
patient industry and the assiduous col- 
lection of facts, and which has not yet 
been absorbed by the subject of electro- 
dynamics, which is so rapidly becoming 
all-embracing; I shall confine my discus- 
sion to physical science,—which treats of 
those fundamental subjects, light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism,—and_ to 
mathematics and physical chemistry. 

Physics may be called the subject of 
energy, upon the ramifications of which 
all life depends. Achievement in it de- 
mands the highest powers of the human 
mind—-imagination, mathematical know- 
ledge, and the philosophical insight to 
plan crucial experiments. It is my con- 
tention that the Anglo-Saxons have 
shown these powers to the greatest de- 
gree; that in the exhibition of scientific 
culture England and France lead Ger- 
many; and moreover, that under the Em- 
pire, since the Franco-Prussian war, 
Germany has fallen to the third place in 
physics. The question whether this de- 
terioration has been due to militarism and 
commercialism I leave to the psycholo- 
gists. 

Let us consider the history of phys- 
ical science. The subject did not exist 
until, in the thirteenth century, Roger 
Bacon advocated the necessity of experi- 
mental science and wrote his Opus Majus, 
which is full of philosophical and scien- 
tific insight. Bacon also outlined the 
principle of the telescope. Four hundred 
years later, Francis Bacon, enlarging 
upon the work of his predecessor and 
namesake, established the doctrine of in- 
ductive reasoning pursued to-day in all 
laboratories. 

Sir Isaac Newton, taking Kepler’s 
carefully ascertained principles concern- 
ing planetary motions, established the 
law of gravitation. In doing so, he mani- 
fested the peculiar strength of the Brit- 
ish mind in scientific generalization. It 
is probable that no man ever combined 
the demonstrative and inductive facul- 
ties in such a high degree as Newton. 
The Germans claim that Leibnitz antici- 
pated Newton in the great mathematical 
discovery of differential and integral cal- 
culus; a study of the minds of the two 
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men, however, brings out forcibly the 
preeminence of the Englishman’s culture. 

While Huygens of Holland, as well as 
Newton, contributed greatly to our 
knowledge of optics, it may be said that 
the undulatory theory was established 
by Thomas Young. Young’s reasoning 
upon the pheromena of interference of 
light was one of the greatest contribu- 
tions ever made to science; the interfer- 
ence of waves of light has long since been 
recognized as an incontrovertible fact. 

It was Count Rumford, an Anglo- 
American, who measured the heat de- 
veloped in boring a cannon, compared it 
with the amount of work done, and there- 
by proved that heat has its exact equiva- 
lent in motion. Here was exhibited the 
Anglo-Saxon power of trying crucial ex- 
periments. Rumford’s — philosophical 
views were tersely expressed in the words, 
‘I hope to live to see the day when 
phlogiston and caloric will be buried in 
the same grave.’ Phlogiston was the sup- 
posed agent in supporting fire, and caloric 
was the essence of heat. Priestly, who 
proved that combustion was supported by 
oxygen, contributed with Rumford to 
make the burial a fact. The labors of 
these two men, together with the contri- 
butions of Lavoisier, Regnault, and a 
great number of other distinguished 
Frenchmen, laid the foundations of 
chemistry in the subject of energy. 
Hydrogen was discovered by Cavendish 
in England, which thus gave to the world 
the knowledge of both oxygen and hydro- 
gen. 

In the field of electricity, too, Caven- 
dish was a leader, being the forerunner 
of Faraday in researches concerning the 
behavior of electricity toward insulators, 
or in other words concerning its specific 
capacity; these researches were of great 
importance to ocean telegraphy. He also 
anticipated Ohm in the fundamental law 
which connects the strength of an electri- 
cal current with electromotive force and 
the resistance of the circuit. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy contributed, besides the dis- 
covery of chlorine, that of the effect of 
strong electric currents in decomposing 
earths and alkalis,—a discovery which 
has led to the establishment of great 
metallurgical works in Germany and also 
in America, notably the great plant at 
Niagara Falls. 

Michael Faraday proved the fundament- 
al law that the amount of decomposition 
of fluids is proportioned to the amount of 
electricity employed. He was also the 
father of all the great practical employ- 
ments of electricity; his experiments and 





























reasoning led to the invention of the dyna- 
mo, the telephone, and the apparatus em- 
ployed in wireless telegraphy. We can im- 
agine with what elation of spirit he wrote 
to a friend, during his experiments on 
induction, saying that he had caught hold 
of a fish which might prove a large one! 
Faraday’s reasoning was said by Max- 
well, the author of the greatest physical 
hypothesis since the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War, to be essentially mathe- 
matical. 

De Candolle, a distinguished Swiss 
scientist, gives in an interesting book 
entitled Histoire des Sciences et des Sa- 
vants pendant deux Siecles some sugges- 
tive statistics with regard to the foreign 
membership in the French Academy from 
its inception in 1666 to 1883. De Can- 
dolle’s list offers an interesting basis for 
a comparison of English and German 
scientific culture. In physics, mathema- 
tics, and chemistry I find the following 
Englishmen: Cavendish, Watt (the in- 
ventor of the steam-engine), Davy, 
Young, Faraday, Brewster (distinguished 
in optics), Wheatstone (a pioneer in tele- 
graphy), Lord Kelvin, Franklin, Rum- 
ford, and Newton. These men were the 
movers of the world. The Germans in 
the same subjects were Leibnitz, Gauss, 
Olbers, Dirichlet, and Bunsen, the latter 
being, with Kirchhoff, the discoverer of 
spectrum analysis, (Helmholtz, who is 
not in De Candolle’s list, was probably 
elected later. It is interesting, by the 
way, to note that Helmholtz’s mother was 
partly Anglo-Saxon; she was a lineal 
descendant of William Penn, the Quaker.) 
There are in De Candolle’s list eleven 
Englishmen and seven Germans. 

The comparative peace which prevailed 
in Europe between 1840 and 1870 had 
probably much to do with Germany’s 
scientific advance during that period. She 
went far ahead of all other nations in 
building and equipping laboratories. She 
developed by patient routine work the 
general subject of physics. Yet although 
there was a marked increase during this 
period in the number of Germans ad- 
mitted to the French Academy, her work 
in general failed to show those qualities 
which I have ascribed to the British, It 
is a fact that the great physical hypothe- 
ses have been Anglo-Saxon in origin. And 
culture is noticeably lacking in German 
scientific literature. For clearness of ex- 
pression and style we must go to the 
French. 

Since Sedan, Germany has fallen into 
third place in the subjects I have men- 
tioned; England and France have led her. 
It is significant that with the growth of 
militarism Germany’s undoubted genius 
for science has been repressed. Mean- 
while England has supplied her with men- 
tal food by Maxwell’s electrodynamic 
theory of light, which postulates that 
light and heat are electrical phenomena, 
and that electric waves differ from light 
waves only in length,—a theory which 
makes electricity the most important 
physical agent in the world. Then, too, 
England and France together have laid 
the foundations of the new great subject 
of radioactivity, which is based upon the 
action of the electron. The electron, the 
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smallest particle known to science, being 
one thousandth the size of the hydrogen 
atom, was discovered and measured in 
England. Its discovery was not acci- 
dental but was due to the methodical 
application of the mathematical work of 
Stokes in regard to the internal friction 
of gases, or what is termed viscosity. 

It is true that the discovery of the 
X-rays in Germany—a fortunate acci- 
dent, by the way—enabled the English 
to make the crucial experiment which 
measured the electron; but the phenom- 
enon of the X-rays remained an isolated 
one until the English applied it to the 
theory of radioactivity. This theory is at 
present the leading one in_ physical 
science, and England may be said to have 
made it her own. It received its name 
from the discovery of radium by Profes- 
sor Curie and Madame Curie, in Paris. 
The centre of investigation in this sub- 
jet is now Cambridge, England, and 
American students flock there in prefer- 
ence to going to Germany. 

Germany is strongest in chemical sci- 
ence, But what achievement in chemical 
science in Germany equals Lord Ray- 
leigh’s contribution of argon, which led 
to the discovery of neon and crypton and 
other gases by Ramsay; or can compare 
with Ramsay’s discovery of the change 
of radium into helium,—a fact which pro- 
foundly modifies our views of the consti- 
tution of matter, 

There is always a chance for parti- 
sans in science to argue that So-and-so, 
when he made his great discovery, was 
merely ac:ing on a previous worker’s sug- 
gestion. I suppose that if Democritus 
and Lucretius should come back to earth 
to-day national pride would lead them to 
claim the origin of both the molecular hy- 
pothesis and both the electron theory. Ger- 
many can reasonably claim that Hittorf 
anticipated the Englishman Crookes in his 
discovery of the cathode rays. Hertz may 
be said to have led the way to wireless tele- 
graphy. But the facts serve to show that 
Hertz was working on Maxwell’s electro- 
dynamic theory of electric waves; that 
Marconi had probably not read Hertz’s 
work before he made his great invention; 
and that the discovery was made possible 
by Branly, a Frenchman, who discovered 
the first receiver of electric waves, the 
so-called coherer,—a collection of mag- 
netic particles in a tube which becomes an 
electrical conductor under the influence of 
these waves. And American experi- 
menters have now contributed still more 
sensitive receivers. Altogether the Ger- 
man share in the work is not so very 
great after all. 

Those Americans who are loudest in 
their praise of German culture often 
argue from an imperfect knowledge of 
the history of science. How many Ameri- 
cans realize the importance of the work 
of their own countrymen? Josiah Wil- 
lard Gibbs of Yale University gave Ger- 
man chemists a physical foundation for 
their facts. Langley’s work in aerody- 
namics led to the invention of the aero- 
plane. Michelson and Rowland have 
made the greatest advances in the subject 
of optics since the Franco-Prussian War. 
The Anglo-Saxons invented the telephone, 


which has profoundly modified and en- 
larged our views of electrical induction, 
and has made possible wireless tele- 
graphy. America has lighted the world. 
It is only too easy for Americans to over 
look these facts; and it is equally certain 
that we are too likely to under-estimate 
England’s achievements in science. 

In scientific culture, exemplified by the 
use of imagination, by mathematical 
knowledge, and by philosophical insight 
leading to the perforamnce of crucial ex- 
periments, Great Britain stands first. 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


Sir John French 


O actor-manager has had the lime 

light that has fallen to Sir John 
French. Yet what do we know of him? 
There he is at the head of the British 
Army in the field, unparagraphed and 
unsung. The symbolic force of a Roberts, 
the strong reticence of a Kitchener, are 
not his. But his personality attracts, And 
a coherent and well-conceived biography 
by Cecil Chisholm reveals the British 
commander in perspective. 

The up-to-dateness of the information 
is remarkable, seeing that Mr. Chisholm 
has been debarred from that final re- 
vision which is not possible where a gen- 
eral is in the midst of the greatest mili- 
tary operations of all times. But he has 
received much first-hand help both on 
technical and personal points. 

There is a good tale of French’s first 
victory in South Africa. It was at Eland- 
slaagte, and the Gordons, Manchesters, 
and Devons had just succeeded in driving 
the enemy from their position, To the 
surprise of all a bugle call sounded the 
“Retire.” “Retire be d——d!” said a 
little bugler. And on they went again. 
The muddle had been caused by the unfair 
display of the “white flag” in the Boer 
ranks. 

In South Africa he earned the title 
of “the shirt-sleeved General.” 
Actually French was often to be seen 
walking about in camp during his heavy 
marches in shirt-sleeves. One afternoon 
a correspondent rode up to the lines, says 
Mr. Chisholm, and seeing a soldier sitting 
on a bundle of hay smoking a dilapidated 
looking old briar pipe, asked where the 
General was. “The old man is somewhere 
about,” coolly replied the soldier. “Well, 
just hold my horse while I go and search 
for him,” “Certainly, sir,” and the smoker 
rose obediently and took the bridle. 
you tell me where the General in- 
quired the correspondent of a staff officer 
further down the line. “General French? 
oh, he’s somewhere about. Why, there he 
is, holding that horse’s head!” And the 
officer pointed directly to the smoker, still 
tranquilly pulling at his pipe and holding 
the horse. 


“Can 


is?” 


The chapter on cavalry is of great in 
terest now. Not only is French a great 
cavalry leader, but the aeroplane and 
other modern conditions have changed the 
scope for the cavalry’s action. 










































































National Songs and their Composers 
Something About the Airs Sung on To-day’s Battlefields 





By OLIVER HYDE and F. A. HADLAND 


HE power of the national song has 
T only to be mentioned to recall to 

every reader Fletcher of Saltoun’s 
famous saying: “Give me the making of 
the songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws.” Particularly in time of 
war ds the music of a people potent for 
good or ill, for good in the ringing song of 
patriotic devotion,for ill in the sangul- 
nary excitement of such a grim ballad as 
the “Carn agnole” or “Caira.” It is not 
always the “national anthem” proper that 
is the most inspiring force of a people, al- 


though it rouses the loyal emotions at its 
ceremonial performances, but some other 
song expressive of the grandeur or the 
high aspiration of the national spirit it- 
self. France, perhaps, is most fortunate 


f all countries in having for her national 
anthem a real war-song expressive of the 
st patriotism, the very song for 
eiments. We ourselves have 
remonial anthem, which carries its 
,wn impressiveness, but the really stir- 
ing patriotic strain of England is “Rule 
Britannia!” Similarly, Germany has a 
eremonial anthem of State and Royalty, 
and, in addition, a great enthusiastic song 
of the people, “Die Wacht am Rhein,” or 
the presently more popular, because its 
yainglorious sentiment fits the moment, 
“Deutschland, Deutschland uber Alles!” 
.oth words and music of “God Save the 
King!” have been frequently maintained 
to be the work of Henry Carey, the author 
of “Sally in Our Alley” and other less 
widely-remembered songs, of which he 
wrote both words and music. This gen- 
eral tradition, however, has but little real 
evidence to support it, and there are sun- 
dry reasons which go to prove that both 
the music and words of “God Save the 
King!” are of considerably earlier date, 
the earliest printed version 
bears the date 1742. 

The tune of “God Save the King!” was 
fated to do duty in many countries. It 
has served for the national anthems of 
tussia, Germany, Saxony, Denmark, 
Switzerland and America. In 1790, Prus- 
sia adapted the air to words by Pastor 
Heinrich Harries, and this hymn, “Heil 
dir im Siegerkranz” (“Hail to thee with 
victory crowned”), is still the ceremonial 
anthem of the enemy. Saxony also used 
the tune to the words “Gott segne Sach- 
senland,” written by Siegfried Mahlmann. 
Russia used it until 1833. In 1832 it found 
a home across the Atlantic, where Sam 
Smith wrote and fitted to the tune the 
familiar lines— 
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My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 


Of thee I sing. 


, but, as we 
shall see, our hymn had much to do with 
the making of that which the Austrians 


\ustria managed to escape it 


prize as the offering of Haydn to her 
Royal House. 

Russia, in 1833, discarded our air for 
her own pleasingly melodious national 
hymn, “Boje Tsaria khrani.” The words 
were written by Jowkowsky. The air, if 
not very majestic, is sufficiently appeal- 
ing to ensure popularity. The composer 
was Alexis Lvoff (1799-1870), an adju- 
tant to the Emperor Nicholas, who left 
the army to devote himself to music, and 
became, in 1836, Director to the Imperial 
Court Chapel. 

So much for the variants of “God Save 
the King!” Musically, our anthem has a 
fine massiveness that suits it well to huge 
assemblies, but as a literary production 
it is nothing to The lines 
in the last stanza, “Confound their poli- 
tics,” etc., seem nowadays almost too 
quaint for proper gravity. The only fine 
use ever made of that verse was its most 
apposite quotation by Miss 
Dicken’s “Tale of Two Cities.” 


boast of. 


Pross_ in 


Very different is the true song of our 
sea-girt isle, “Rule, Britannia!” written 
almost ecrtainly by James Thomson, and 
introduced into his masque of “Alfred,” 
first performed at Cliveden House, 
Maidenhead, on August 1, 1740. The 
occasion was the anniversary of the acces 
sion of George I, and the birthday of 
Princess Augusta. The music is by Dr. 
Arne. “Alfred” was altered into an 
opera and produced in that form at 
Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, on March 
10, 1744. The bills of that performance 
announced that the piece would “conclude 
with a favourable ode in honour of Great 
Britain.” On March 20, 1745, for Mrs. 
Arne’s benefit, “Alfred” was given at 
Drury Lane. In the advertisement Dr. 
Arne first calls the ode “Rule Britannia!” 
It is known to those who are particular in 
such matters that the true text is “Rule, 
Britannia; Britannia, rule the waves!” 
not “rules,” as vulgarly misquoted, the 
imperative being properly continued 
throughout. Handel introduced a skilful 
allusion to the air into his “Occasional 
Oratorio,” produced in 1746, the year the 
Rebellion was crushed. Every musician 
knows the delightful effect of the musical 
phrase set to the words “War shall cease, 
welcome peace,” with its direct reminis- 
cence of “Rule, Britannia!” This echo 
has led careless writers to state that Dr. 
Arne borrowed from Handel. The re- 
verse is the case, Southey rightly says 
that “ ‘Rule, Britannia!’ will be the polit- 
ical hymn of this country as long as she 
maintains her political power,” which is 
true. 

In the same class, that of splendid ex- 
pressions of national enthusiasm, stands 
“La Marseillaise,” the marching song of 
Republican France. Six-sevenths of it, at 
least, are Rouget de L’Isle’s, and the music 


is all his own. Rouget was a young officer 
of the Republic, who. in April, 1792, was 
stationed in Strasburg. One evening, at 
supper at the Mayor’s, he was challenged 
by friends, who knew his talent, to com- 
pose something for the troops to sing on 
their departure the following morning. 
M. Dietrich, the Mayor, said to him: “See, 
Rouget, you’re a poet and musician; give 
us something worth the pains to sing. 
What they send us from Paris is mere 
negligible rubbish, both words and music.” 
Rouget at first modestly excused himself, 
pleading the difficulties, the lack of time. 
But his friends, a young and brilliant 
company, eagerly pressed him to try, and 
kept filling his glass with champagne. 
He yielded, and went home profoundly 
impressed with the idea. As he passed 
through the silent streets, blocked with 
guns, transport wagons, and stands of 

awoke. Going to 
seized his violin, and as he 
sang the air, so the words seemed to arise 
of their own accord and to fit themselves 
to the warlike rhythm of his thoughts. 
He wrote them down, he confessed, only 
to fix the order of the stanzas in the 
melody. The song was at first entitled 
“Chant de l’Armee du Rhin,” and passed 
quickly to the chief cities of France, The 
revolutionist volunteers from Marseilles 
sang it as they entered Paris on June 30, 
on their way to storm the Tuileries. 
Hence, by a misconception of its origin, 
the Parisians called it “La Marseillaise.” 
Banned under the Empire, the song re- 
gained its vogue during the Franco-Ger- 
man War. To-day it again resounds from 
many a hard-fought field, and cheers 
many a weary march. 

Equally appropriate—indeed, surpris- 
ingly so—is “La Brabanconne,” the na- 
tional song of our incomparably gallant 
Belgian Allies. It arose in 1830, when 
the Dutch were trying to crush the Bra- 
banters. 

To-day we are all thinking of the brave 
Belgians, and it is interesting to recall 
the fact that when the nation was about 
to attain the dignity of an independent 
State, a poet and a musician came to the 
front and voiced the sacred feeling of 
patriotism in the stirring words and 
music of “La Brabanconne.” 

Louis Alexandre Hippolyte Dechez was 
born at Lyons in 1803, Under the name 
of Jenneval he made his first appearance 
as an actor at the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, on April 29, 1828, in Delavigne’s 
“Comediens.” At the beginning of the 
year 1830 he left Brussels with the view 
of joining the Comedie Francaise, but a 
few months later saw him in Brussels 
again, when, with many of his confreres, 
he enrolled himself in the Town Guard. 
The agitation against the Dutch was ris- 
ing, and Jenneval’s strong Belgian sym- 
pathies found vent in the verses called 


enthusiasm 


his lodging, he 
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“La Brabanconne,” which he entrusted to 
a publisher named Jorez. 

In 1870 “Die Wacht am Rhein” was a 
national inspiration. It was the voice of 
a cause believed by the German nation to 
be just. The subject need not be pursued 
with any remarks contrasting that day 
with this. It may merely be told that 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” was written by 
Max Schneckenberger, and the music was 
composed by Carl Wilhelm in 1854. In 
1871 the popularity of his song brought 
Wilhelm a pension of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. He died in 1873. 

Austria’s national anthem, “Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” is often called 
“Haydn’s hymn to the Emperor.” It is 
really a hymn to God on behalf of the 
Emperor. Haydn, during his visits to 
England, envied us our National Anthem, 
and longed to give Austria one of her 
own. Freiherr von Swieten took up the 
idea and passed it on to Graf von Saurau, 
and the poet Hanschka was asked to 
write the words, which are on exactly the 
same poetical level and in the same strain 
as our own and the Russian Anthem. 
Haydn set the air to the words in Janu- 
ary, 1797, when he was sixty-five years 
old, and it was first performed on Febru- 
ary 12, the Emperor’s birthday, in the 
National Theatre, Vienna, and in all the 
leading provincial theatres. It was the 
composer’s favorite work. In his old age 
he constantly solaced himself by playing 
it over, and he wrote for it the variations 
known as the “Kaiserquartett.” 

The writer and composer of Servia’s 
National Anthem, “Ustaj, Ustaj, Srbine!” 
are alike unknown. It dates from about 
1848, and runs, roughly, as follows:— 


Rise, O Servians, 

Lift your banners to the skies, 

For your country needs her children, 
Fight to make her free. 


Rise, oh, rise and crush our enemy 
Rise, and fight for liberty. 

Free the Sav and Drina flow, 

Let us, too, unfettered go. 


The Servian song comes nearer poetry 
than many of the others. 

Apart from the professedly patriotic 
songs, every army has some popular ditty 
of the day which it sings with fervent 
persistency. In the Crimea our soldiers 
sang Thomas Haynes Bayley’s “I'll hang 
my harp on a weeping willow tree,” and 
the present campaign has given first 
place to the music-hall ditty “It’s a long, 
long way to Tipperary,” which delighted 
the fair French fish-maidens of Boulogne. 
Together with this song goes the old 
catchword, revived for the occasion, “Are 
we down-’earted? No!” This is the 
French piou-piou has made his own in a 
neat translation: “Est-ce que nous avons 
le cceur brisé? Non!” Marvelous is the 
power of rhythm. For the rhythm of the 
Marseillaise men go rejoicing to death. 

—The Windsor. 
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Is the Indian Race Dying Out 


An Answer in the Negative from an American Physician 


By CHAS A. EASTMAN, M.D. 


6 en physical decline and alarming 
death rate of the American Indian of 
to-day is perhaps the most serious and 
urgent of the many problems that con- 
front him at the present time, The death 
rate is stated by Government officials at 
about thirty per thousand of the popula- 
tion—double the average rate among 
white Americans. From the same source 
we learn that about 70,000 in the United 
States are suffering from trachoma, a 
serious and contagious eye disease, and 
probably 30,000 have tuberculosis in some 
form. The death rate from tuberculosis 
is almost three times that among the 
whites, 

These are grave facts, and cause deep 
anxiety to the intelligent Indian and to 
the friends of the race. Some hold pessi- 
mistic views looking to its early extinc- 
tion; but these are not warranted by the 
outlook, for, in spite of the conditions 
named, the last three censuses show a 
slight but continuous increase in the total 
number of Indians. Nor is this increase 
among mixed-bloods alone; the full-blood- 
ed Indians are also increasing in num- 
bers. This indicates that the race has 
reached and passed the lowest point of its 
decline, and is beginning slowly but surely 
to recuperate. 

The health situation on the reservations 
was undoubtedly even worse twenty years 
ago than it is to-day, but at that period 
little was heard and still less done 
about it. It is well known that the wild 
Indian had to undergo tremendous and 
abrupt changes in his mode of living. He 
suffered severely from an indoor and se- 
dentary life, too much artificial heat, too 
much clothing, impure air, limited space, 
indigestible food—indigestible because he 
did not know how to prepare it, and in it- 
self poor food for him. He was compelled 
often to eat diseased cattle, moldy flour, 
rancid -bacon, with which he drank large 
quantities of strong coffee. In a word, he 
lived a squalid life, unclean and apathetic 
physically, mentally and spiritually. 

This does not mean all Indians—a few, 
like the Navajoes, have retained their 
native vigor and independence—I refer to 
the typical “agency Indian” of the North- 
west. He drove ten to sixty miles to the 
agency for food; every week-end at some 
agencies, at others every two weeks, and 
at still others once a month. This was all 
the real business he had to occupy him— 
traveling between cabin and agency ware- 
houses for twenty-five years! All this 
time he was brooding over the loss of his 
freedom, his country rich in game, and 
all the pleasures and satisfactions of wild 
life. Even the arid plains and wretched 
living left him he was not sure of, judging 
from past experience with a Government 
that makes a solemn treaty guaranteeing 
him a certain territory “for ever,” and 
takes it away from him the next year if 


it appears that some of their own people 
want it, after all, 

Like the Israelites in bondage, our own 
aborigines have felt the sweet life-giving 
air of freedom change to the burning heat 
of a desert as dreary as that of Egypt 
under Pharaoh. It was during this period 
of hopeless resignation, gloomily awaiting 
—what? no Indian could even guess—that 
his hardy, yet sensitive, organization gave 
way. Who can wonder at it? His home 
was a little, one-roomed log cabin, about 
twelve by twenty feet, mud-chinked, con- 
taining a box stove and a few sticks of 
furniture. The average cabin has a dirt 
floor and a dirt roof. They are apt to be 
overheated in winter, and the air is viti- 
ated at all times, but especially at night, 
when there is no ventilation whatever. 
Families of four to ten persons lived, and 
many still live, in these huts. Fortunate- 
ly the air of the plains is dry, or we should 
have lost them all! 

Remember, these were accus- 
tomed to the purest of air and water. The 
teepee was little more than a canopy to 
shelter them from the elements; it was 
pitched every few days upon new, clean 
ground, Clothing was loose and simple, 
and frequent air and sun baths, as well as 
baths of water and steam, together with 
the use of emollient oils, kept the skin in 
perfect condition. 


people 


Their food was fresh 
and wholesome; largely wild meat and 
fish, with a variety of wild fruits, roots, 
and grain, and some cultivated ones. At 
first they could not eat the issue bacon, 
and on ration days one might see these 
strips of unwholesome-looking fat lying 
about on the ground where they had been 
thrown on the return trip. Flour, too, was 
often thrown away before the women had 
learned to make bread raised with cheap 
baking-powder and fried in grease. But 
the fresh meat they received was not 
enough to last until the next ration day. 
There was no end of bowel trouble when 
they were forced by starvation to swallow 
the bacon and ill-prepared bread. Water, 
too, was generally hauled from a distance 
with much labor, and stood about in open 
buckets or barrels for several days. 

As their strength waned, they made 
more fire in the stove and sat over it, 
drinking rank coffee and tea that had 
boiled all day on the same stove. After 
perspiring thus for hours, many would go 
out into the bitter cold of a Dakota winter 
with little or no additional clothing, and 
bronchitis and pneumonia were the in 
evitable result. The uncured cases became 
chronic and led straight to tuberculosis in 
its various forms. 

Furthermore, the Indian had not be- 
come in any sense immune to disease, and 
his ignorance placed no check upon con- 
tagion and infection. Even the simpler 
children’s diseases, such as measles, were 
generally fatal. The death rate of chil- 



























dren under five was terrific. I have known 
women to families of six or eight 
or ten children, and outlive them all, most 
dying in infancy, In their state of deep 
depression, disease had its golden oppor- 
tunity, and there seemed to be no escape. 
What was there to the from 
annihilation within a few years? Nothing, 
ave its heritage of a superb physique 


bear 


save race 


and a wonderful patience. 

The pessimist may complain that noth- 
ing has come of all the effort made in be- 
half of the Indian. I say that it is not too 
late for the original American to regain 
and re-establish his former physical ex- 
Why should he not? Much de- 
pends upon his own mental attitude, and 
this is becoming more normal as the race 
approaches, and some part of it attains 
to, self-support and full citizenship. As 
I have said, conditions are improving, yet 
much remains to be done, and it should be 
done quickly. An exhaustive inquiry into 
health conditions among the tribes was 
made in accordance with an act of Con- 
eress in 1912, and the report presented in 
January, 1913, was in brief as follows: 


cellency. 


1. Trachoma is exceedingly prevalent 
among Indians. 


2. Tuberculosis among Indians is great- 


ly in excess of that estimated for the 
white population. 
3. Sanitary conditions upon reserva- 


tions are, on the whole, bad. 


66 FS Germany to blame for the great 
| war?” I was asked on my return 
from the Continent but a few days 

ago, and in reply I asked of my ques- 
tioner, “Why do you value my opinion?” 
“Because,” explained this editor, “‘you 
American, and therefore nation- 
neutral. You make your living by 
writing, and appreciate the responsibility 
and value of words. You have passed the 
greater part of ten years actually living 
in every country involved, you speak the 
languages of most of these countries, you 
have them, and for the 
past year you have lived in Germany, pre- 
sumably best. You 
ought to have drawn some conclusion that 
woud be interesting at a time when peo- 
ple really want to know who did bring 
this condition = 


are an 
ally 


friends in all of 


because you like it 


about. 

Crdinarily, when one is asked to ex- 
answer with 
when lik- 


opinion, one Cal 
oss; but there are 





times 


ings, friendships, associations, memories, 
all incline one to prejudice, also to reti- 
cence. And all of these, my own case, 
were favorable to Germany; but I am 


ompelled to admit, after 
tion, that, as far 
} 


opserve, 


delibera- 
as I have been able to 


SOME 


the evidence against Germany’s 
perticipation, and final action 


intentior 
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4. The primitive Indian requires in- 
struction in personal hygiene and habits 
of living in stationary dwellings. 
5. The sanitary conditions in 
Indian schools are unsatisfactory. 


most 


6. There is danger of the spread of 
tuberculosis and trachoma from the In- 
dian to other races. 

7. Due care is not taken in the collec- 
tion and preservation of vital statistics. 

8. The medical department of the 
Indian Bureau is hampered by insufficient 
authority and inadequate compensation. 

As a result of this and other investiga- 
tions, increased appropriations have been 
asked for, and to a limited extent pro- 
vided, for the purpose of preventing and 
treating disease, and especially of check- 
ing the spread of serious contagious ail- 
ments. More stress is being laid upon 
sanitary precautions and hygienic in- 
struction in Indian schools, and an effort 
is made to carry this instruction into the 
Indian home, through field matrons and 
others. Four sanitoria or sanitarium 
schools have been successfully established 
in suitable climates, and it is reeommend- 
ed by an Indian Service specialist that 
certain boarding-school plants be set 
apart for trachoma pupils, where they 
can have thorough and consistent treat- 
ment and remain until the cure is com- 
plete. Much larger appropriations are 
needed in order to carry out in full these 


By ROY NORTON 


will necessitate some more convincing 
proof than she has yet offered to persuade 
the world of her guiltlessness. 

As far back as 1908 Germany was ex- 
pending four millions of dollars, annually, 
on her espionage system. There were, I 
was told by a French official, more than 
thirty thousand men in France alone, sta- 
tioned as workmen, shop and hotelkeepers 
and realty agents, ready to act on signal. 
Among the duties of these men would be 
the destruction of bridges, to hamper 
French mobilization, and to blow up the 
main arsenal. This same official told me 
that, some five months ago, the French 
secret service discovered the key to these 
preparations, and was appalled by their 
thoroughness. It held a consultation, and 
made a counter-move by setting a spy to 
watch each of the German spies, but per- 
mitted the latter to continue operations, 
on the principle that it was easier to ob- 
serve a known enemy than to discover a 
new one. A week before war was declared, 
the Germans who were to perform de- 
structive tasks were tapped on the shoul- 
ders at midnight, and arrested, and the 


beneficent measures, and I earnestly hope 
that they may be forthcoming. 

It is interesting to note that whereas a 
few vears ago the Indians were reproved 
for placing their sick in canvas tents and 
arbors, and in every way discouraged 
from any attempt to get out of their 
stifling houses into the life-giving air, 
sleeping-porches are now being added to 
their hospitals, and open-air schools and 
sanatoria established for their children. 
The world really does move, and to some 
extent it seems to be moving round to the 
red man’s original point of view. It is not 
too late to save his physique, as well as 
his unique philosophy, especially at this 
moment, when the spirit of the age has 
recognized the better part of his scheme 
of life. 

It is too late, however, to save his color; 
for the Indian young men themselves 
have entirely abandoned their purpose to 
keep aloof from the racial melting-pot. 
They now intermarry extensively with 
Americans and are rearing a healthy and 
promising class of children. The ten- 
dency of the mixed-bloods is toward in- 
creased fertility and beauty as well as 
good mentality. This cultivation and in- 
fusion of new blood has relieved and re- 
vived the depressed spirit of the first 
American to a noticeable degree, and his 
health problem will be successfully met if 
those who are entrusted with it will do 
their duty! Popular Science Monthly. 


Proots of Germany’s Warlike Intentions 


Observations of an American Journalist in Germany 


Before War Broke Out 


mining beneath the great arsenal was re- 
moved and destroyed. 

Antwerp, Brussels, and London have 
since discovered that Germany had nests 
of agents organized along the same lines. 
One German church in London has been 
found, since war broke out, to have been 
for a long time a considerable arsenal for 
German riflés. are some of the 
points to be regarded when it is asserted 
that Germany confined herself only to 
measures of self-protection and desired 
only peace. Straws blown by the wind, 
some forgotten sage has said, 
which way it blows, and here 


These 


indicate 
are some of 
the straws that I have personally observed 
flying, although, with remarkable stu- 
pidity, I did not at the time observe their 
trend, until the violence of their flight 
would have shocked a blind man 

It did not dawn on me at the time that 
usually, when a man’s preparations to do 
something have been perfected, he finds 
a way to go ahead and do that thing of 
which he has dreamed and for which he 
has prepared. I did observe, however 
that scattered over Germany were more 
of those wonderful “switch” or “shunt- 
ing” yards, capable of entraining tens of 
thousands of soldiers in a 


few hours— 
yards where from ten 


to twenty passen- 


ger trains could be drawn up at one time, 
and, oddly enough, some of these queer 
yards, all equipped with electric lighting 
plants, are out in places where there are 
not a dozen houses in sight. In some of 
these yards, located at central points for 
rural mobilization, one saw long trains 
of troop cars, dingy, empty, stodgily wait- 
ing for use in war, if one ever came. I 
was told of one test mobilization (in re- 
ply to my query as to why I had seen so 
many troops pass through a small place 
one evening), where twenty thousand men 
were assembled at ten o’clock one morn- 
ing, made a camp complete, were re- 
viewed, entrained, detrained, and just 
seven hours later there was nothing save 
debris and trampled grass to show that 
the place had ever been disturbed. 

There were on every hand, this sum- 
mer, signs of this super-excellence. Ata 
mere “Tank-station” below Kriesingen, on 
June 12th, I saw probably seventy-five or 
a hundred locomotives (I had time to 
count more than seventy), most of which 
were of antiquated type, obsolete as far 
as the demands of up-to-date traffic are 
concerned, and of a kind that would have 
been “scrapped” in either England or 
America. Yet these were all being cared 
for and “doctored up.” A few engineers 
and stokers worked round them, and I 
saw them run one down a long track and 
bring it back to another, whereupon 
hostlers at once began drawing its fires, 
and the engineer and stoker crossed over 
and climbed into-another cab. 

“What do you suppose they are doing 
that for?” I asked one of the train men 
with whom I had struck up an acquaint- 
ance. 

“Why,” replied he with perfect frank- 
ness, “those are war locomotives.” 

Reading the look of bewilderment on 
my face, he added: “You see, those en- 
gines are no longer good enough for heavy 
or fast traffic, so as soon as they become 
obsolete we send them to the reserve. 
They are all of them good enough to move 
troop trains, and therefore are never de- 
stroyed, They are all frequently fired up 
and tested in regular turn. Those fellows 
out there do nothing else. That is their 
business, just keeping those engines in 
order and fit for troop duty. There are 
dozens of such depots over Germany.” 

“But how on earth could you man them 
in case of war?—where would you get the 
engineers for so many extras?” 

He smiled pityingly at my ignorance. 

“The headquarters know to the ton 
what each one of those can pull, how fast, 
where the troop cars are that it will pull; 
and every man that would ride behind one 
has the number of the car he would ride 
in, and for every so-many men there is 
waiting somewhere a reserve engineer 
and stoker. The best locomotives would be 
the first out of the reserve, and so on, 
down to the ones that can barely do fifteen 
kilometres per hour.” 

Since that June day Germany has 
proved how faithfully those thousands of 
reserve locomotives over her domain have 
been nursed and cared for, and how quick- 
ly those who were to man and ride behind 
them could respond. 
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At this point, also as I write, I had 
something explained to me over which I 
have at time puzzled for months, On 
February 14th of this year, I was in 
Cologne, and blundered where I had no 
business, into what I learned was a mili- 
tary-stores yard. Among other curious 
things were tiny locomotives loaded on 
flats, which could be run off those cars by 
an ingenious contrivance of metals, or, 


as we call them in America, rails. Also 
there were other flats loaded with sec- 
tions of tracks fastened on cup ties 


(sleepers that can be laid on the surface 
of the earth), and sections of miniature 
bridges on other flats. I saw how it was 
possible to lay a line of temporary rail- 
way, including bridges, almost anywhere 
in an incredibly short space of time, if one 
had the men. At one period of my life I 
was actively interested in railway con- 
struction, but had never before seen any- 
thing like this. Before I could conclude 
my examination I discovered that I was 
on Verboten ground, and had to leave; 
but the official who directed me out told 
me that what I had seen were construc- 
tion outfits. The more I thought of those, 
afterwards, the more I was puzzled by the 
absence of dump cars, and that mass of 
smaller paraphernalia to which I had been 
accustomed in all the contracting work I 
had ever seen. Yet I had to remember 
with admiration the ingenuity of the out- 
fit, and think of how quickly it could all 
be laid, transferred, re-shipped, or stored. 
Here before me, in the letter received 
from Holland but yesterday, and which 
comes from a Hollander who was a re- 
fugee in Germany, and on August 30th 
reached home after trying experiences, is 
the following: 

“Never, I believe, did a country so thor- 
oughly get ready for war._I saw the odd- 
est spectacle, the building of a railway 
behind a battlefield. They had diminutive 
little engines and rails in sections, so they 
could be bolted together, and even bridges 
that could be put across ravines in a 
twinkling. Flat cars that could be carried 
by hand and dropped on the rails, great 
strings of them. Up to the nearest point 
of battle came, on the regular railway, 
this small one. At the point where we 
were, it came up against the soldiers. It 
seemed to me that hundreds of men had 
been trained for this task, for in a few 
minutes that small portable train was 
buzzing backward and forward on its 
own small portable rails, distributing food 
and supplies. It was great work, I can 
tell you. I’ve an idea that in time of battle 
it would be possible for those sturdy little 
trains to shift troops to critical or en- 
dangered points at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, keep ammunition, bat- 
teries, etc., moving at the same rate and, 
of course, be of inestimable use in clear- 
ing off the wounded. A portable railway 
for a battlefield struck me as coming 
about as close to making war by machin- 
ery as anything I have ever heard of. I 
did not have a chance, however, to see 
it working under fire, for, being practi- 
sally a prisoner, I was hurried onward 
and away from the scene.” 

I know of nothing, more than this, com- 
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ing from one whom I know to be truth 
ful, that *o adequately shows how even 
ingenious details had been worked out for 
military perfection. We shall 
hear, after this war is over, how well 
those field trains performed their work 
when it came to shifting troops in times of 
fierce pressure on a threatened point, and 
how they added to German efficacy. 


doubtless 


The evening of Sunday, June 28th, in 
Berlin was warm, sompolent and peace- 
ful. With some friends I had 
Luna Park in Berlin, and we loitered 
slowly out of the gates and up the street 
before separating, Suddenly, as we ap- 
proached the corner across the viaduct, 
we encountered 
in front of the newspaper offices, 
there saw bulletins announcing the 
sination of the Archduke Ferdinand and 
his wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, in 
the streets of Sarajevo. We were shocked 
far more, | than any of those 
stolid Germans who elbowed us to read 
the news. We Americans have, unfortu 
nately, much knowledge of what 
assassination in high places means. I am 
certain that the German people regarded 


been at 


small crowds collecting 
and 


assas- 


believe, 
too 


it as none of their business, and passed it 
by. Days later came the news, 
editions, that the Kaiser was hurrying 
homeward, and that regattas and friendly 


in regular 


sea visits were being abandoned, or 
brought to a close. It was publicly an- 
nounced that the reason of the Kaiser’s 


return was grief for a lost friend, and 
the stories, having a human note, aroused 
a sudden thrill of interest; but, strangely 
enough, he began a consultation with his 
war advisers. In the newspapers of the 
next few days the Austrian incident be 
came subsidiary, and great stress was laid 
on the Ulster situation in Ireland, and 
editorial writers appeared to think that 
Great Britain was on the extreme brink 
of civil war. Then came the surprising 
news that Austria regarded the assassi- 
nation of the heirs to the throne—in 
reality, as far as unbiassed observers can 
see the crime of a Bosnian schoolboy—as 
a great Servian plot. The world knows 
how Austria insisted on this and how, of 
a sudden, she made demands that would 
have forever ended Servia’s independence 
as a nation. The world also is well aware 
that it would have been possible for the 
Kaiser, grief-stricken, surrounded by his 
military advisers, with direct means of 
communication with Austria, to have per 
sonally urged that abrupt and uncom 
promising Austrian ultimatum. There is 
not the slightest doubt that, whether he 
forced that ultimatum or not, he was ir 
constant communication. The newspapers 
tacitly said so. 

Immediately after this came _ what 
should have been a plain warning that the 
Kaiser meant to go to war; for, of a sud 
den, and a most significant incident too, 
the streets of apathetic, pleasur« 
Berlin were flooded with extra news 
papers from the notoriously Kaiser-cor 
trolled press, working up sympathy for 
Austria, vaguely hinting that it was Ger- 
many’s business to support 
every way, and 
grave fears that 


“Seeking 


Austria in 
incidentally 


Russia might morally 


expressing 
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support Servia. If Berlin had not taken 
sufficient interest before, she was now 
systematically aroused. These extras 
were passed out gratis, in frequent series, 
by tens of thousands. Men drove along 
the kerbs in automobiles and passed them 
out. The streets were littered with them. 
I asked for one, tried to pay for it, and 
was told it was free, It astonished me, be- 
cause it was the first time I had ever wit- 
nessed such prodigal generosity, it hav- 
ing been my experience that it 
money to issue enormous editions of ex- 
tras, and also hitherto I had supposed 
that extras were printed to be sold, not 
given away. I wonder who paid for them! 
If no one did, there are newspaper pro- 
prietors in Berlin who merit monuments 
for philanthropy, after they are dead and 
the bankruptcy proceedings are con. 
cluded. 

In a steady, well-defined, and constant 
crescendo the journals made references to 
the duties of the Fatherland, and to her 
naval and military strength, with now 
and then an adroit paragraph relative to 
bounden duty of the German to cling close- 
ly to his Austrian brother, lest the latter 
be bruised and crushed beneath a threat- 
ening Slavic heel. From apathy the Ger- 
man awoke to keen interest. There can 
be not the slightest doubt that those ex- 
tras, so benevolently passed out, kindled 
a war-flame in Berlin, and non-partisan 
observers are convinced that their issu- 
ance and distribution and influence ema- 
nated from the Palace itself. Nobody 
familiar with Austria, and having know- 
ledge of that weary, peace-desiring old 
man, Franz-Josef, one mo- 
ment that Austria either sought, or would 
have gone to, war with Servia on such a 


costs 


believes for 


slight investigation of the assassinations, 
had not some one influenced, or perhaps 
forced, him to such issue. 

The fact is certain that war talk had 
become common in Berlin when, on July 
9th, I went to Hamburg; yet this was 
fourteen days prior to the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Servia. I was there for seven 
days, and the only expressions I heard 
apprehensive and regretful, The 
people of Hamburg wanted no war. They 
are a fine people, those Hamburgers, in- 
dustrious, hospitable, and filled 
Unlike the Berliner, al- 
ready lashed to emotional martialism, 
they had no wish to interfere; but in 
Hamburg again the newspapers were be- 
ing filled with article 
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were 


sober, 
with civic pride. 


that could scarce- 
ly be regarded as pacifying. Whether 
truth of which 
know, already 
they too were strumming the harsh song 
of war, in unison with all 
Prussia. 


“influenced” or not, the 
we shall probably never 


the press of 
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an attack of hay fever, 
munde, a fortified 
al d found it filled with 
people, who talked of nothing but a pros- 
pective big war. That same night, July 
the offi: g¢ filled with torpedo boats 
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I went to Swine- 
point on the Baltic, 
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ostensibly for a mimic 
fortifications, that had al- 
closed to the public, and all 
long the flash-lights played and the 
guns banged in rest-disturbing volume. 
On Sunday there was great activity at 
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the wharves leading up the channel that 
is one of the water highways to Stettin. 
Sentries kept the over anxious from en- 
croaching on the scene of activities, but I 
saw men working at the torpedo tubes. 
War aeroplanes appeared and made trial 
flights over the city and harbor. I some- 
times carry with me a sketch-book, al- 
though I am no artist and, while merely 
drawing an old lighthouse on the end of 
one of the moles, found a man looking 
over my shoulder and, reading menace in 
his attitude, tore it up and walked away. 
I remembered, later, that he sauntered 
after me to my hotel. “A certain person” 
that night came to my hotel, in civilian 
garb, and said, “Take my advice, but 
don’t ask questions that I cannot answer. 
You go back to Berlin in the morning, 
pack your grips and get out of Germany 
while there is time.” 

“Those sketches?” I laughed. 

But he had heard nothing of my move- 
ments, and said, “‘No, not on that account; 
but get away from Germany.” 

It is needles to say that I was in Berlin 
and packing on the following day, that 
immediately after I did go to Switzerland, 
and that still there was no open declara- 
tion of war on Germany’s part. I stopped 
at Basle for a while, interested in that 
fine frontier station, and one day was 
amused by the extremely expressive 
swearing of a man who I found out was 
a “switchman” in the yards. He was 
complaining of over-work. 

“One might have an idea,” he growled, 
“that Germany was going to war, from 
the way the German railways are order- 
ing all their empty trucks returned from 
everywhere. Nothing but empties going 
home, and if anybody makes a mistake or 
overlooks one, there’s the devil to pay!” 

I have since learned that this inflow of 


empty German carriages and trucks was 
so observable at other frontier stations 
that two weeks before war was declared 
the German yards were swamped with 
this excess. 

On Tuesday, July 28th, the day when 
Austria declared war on Servia, German 
officers stopping at Swiss hotels received 
peremptory telegrams ordering them to 
cut their vacations then and there, and 
return home at once. 

What I personally know can be sum- 
marized as a number of events, insignifi- 
cant when taken singly, but, in the cumu- 
lative, to me at least impressive. 

1, That not until this very year were 
German military and naval preparations 
complete. 

2. That the Zabern “incident”? was, in 
effect—and perhaps intentionally so—a 
challenge to France. 

3. That the establishment of “opera- 
tives” in friendly foreign countries dis- 
proved any peaceful intention, 

4. That the Austro-Servia imbroglio 
was not in itself sufficient cause for Ger- 
many to go to war had she not been pre- 
pared and eager. 

5. That it was well known in inner and 
upper circles that the military clique 
hoped for war, and wanted nothing more 
than a pretext. 

6. That the war spirit was kindled and 
stimulated by freely distributed news- 
papers. 

7. That Germany was making ready 
for war days before the situation war- 
ranted the supposition that she was in 
any wise involved. 

8. That days before such situation ar- 
rived many of her trusted officials had 
been quietly warned that war was coming. 


—Contemporary Review. 


How Palmer Found Things in 
Germany 


Famous War Correspondent’s Letter from Enemy's Country 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


| SAW a Germany where you could not 

turn a street corner without meeting a 
convalescent wounded man in his stain- 
ed green uniform or a woman who was 
holding back her tears; where you could 
not look into a face or a. shop-window 
without feeling that subtle misery which 
was in the minds of the women stemming 
their sobs. 

The confusion of mind which came from 
reading partisan English papers and par- 
tisan German papers and from the Ger- 
man government’s wireless news in 
America was cleared by what you saw no 
less than by what you learned in conver- 
Errors of impression were cor- 
The first of these was about a 
starving Germany. Food was literally 
thrust at you from all quarters. Frank- 
furters were no less plentiful at the rail- 
road stations than in other days. A world 
in uniform was munching brown bread 


sation. 


rected. 


and raw ham sandwiches despite the 
exodus of male labor at harvest time, No 
crops were left in the fields; old men and 
boys and women, the drudge peasant wo- 
men dragging carts while the horses were 
at the front, had brought them all in. 
They had managed to sow great acreages 
of wheat, whose green expanses under 
the somber winter skies gave the only 
freshness and cheer to the landscape. 

Germany has food enough to last for a 
year. The question is if she has the men. 
These she will give while she has them 
for the Kaiser. Make no mistake about 
him. Rightly or wrongly, he is the idol 
of the peasant women who take the place 
of the horses and of the men who die at 
his command. 

His picture is everywhere, always in 
uniform, Always it is the soldier ; the 
soldier in the peasant’s cottage, the soldier 
looking down at you from the wall of a 


hotel foyer or a government palace. His 
face is impressed on the eye of Germany 
and fills the mind with its strength, its 
sterness, its alertness. It is a face which 
says “Forward!” in every line. 

The English idea that the Crown 
Prince, leading the military party, start- 
ed the war is ridiculous. He is popular 
with a certain set. He has more of the 
bonhomie of comradeship than his father; 
is fond of a good time and of action, of 
women’s company as well as men’s, and 
of good wine. He takes a sort of mis- 
chievous delight in opposing his father, 
whose serious self-importance excites the 
son’s sense of irresponsible humor. But 
the war is not of the Crown Prince’s 
brewing. 

It is Germany’s war; the war of Ger- 
many fashioning itself unconsciously in 
the likeness of the Kaiser. No German in 
that busy, progressive Germany has 
worked harder than he. He has led and 
he has driven. And Germans are deepest 
in loyalty to the royal idea. His ancestors 
built the empire; under him Germany has 
risen to her present power. He personi- 
fies Germany. Of his kind, he has been a 
great king, as old Frederick was, as Louis 
XIV. was. And he is king of the greatest 
military machine the world has ever 
known. “Attack!” says his upturned 
moustache and stern, set mouth. 

On all sides the neutral American, 
whose friendship is wanted by every 
partisan, hears the protest that Germany 
is not a military but a peaceful nation. 
By the same token, the French protest 
that they are still military, while Poin- 
-are’s Government takes care that no gen- 
eral at the front becomes too much of a 
popular hero, and that no Bourbon or 
Napoleonic princes are allowed to serve 
France. And doesn’t the old Spaniard 
protest that he is really progressive? Yes, 
the German soldier does believe that he is 
fighting for peace. 

“Berlin is perfectly normal. You would 
hardly know that there was a war,” said 
travelers who came from Germany. 

A Berlin alight at night and a London 
darkened for fear of Zeppelins make a 
contrast that leads to a superficial impres- 
sion. By day, except for the sight of of- 
ficers in restaurants and streets and of 
marching bodies of recruits, London, too, 
insists on being normal—in face of pro- 
tests that the nation is in danger. “Wake 
up, England! This is war! Face the 
facts!” But so far as I can see, the 
throngs on the Strand are as great as 
ever. 

The French would not think of busi- 
ness; only of war. Theirs was a pitiful 
candor. ‘We know it is life or death for 
France!” they said, and were willing that 
all the world should know the truth, Af- 
ter all, when a man sees a bayonet coming 
at his throat, if he says, “I apprehend 
there are mosquitoes abroad,” he is not 
always acquitted of posing. 

Germany insisted that business must go 
on as usual. It was heresy for any Ger- 
man civilian to think that the war was 
affecting him in his daily routine of busi- 
ness or labor. 

When I asked the hotel clerk in Berlin 
if he had a room, he went through the 


forms of the pressure of business in a 
convention season. He would look and see. 
Yes, there was a good one vacant on the 
second floor. The truth was that the up- 
per floors were entirely unoccupied, So 
was the main dining-room; but the break- 
fast-room was given the air of a cozy and 
confident hostelry. One missed no variety 
of food except bananas and oranges, 
which the blockade keeps out. 

Perfectly normal! Every one you met 
repeated this. To mention that you had 
noticed some effects of the war was to 
bring that look—the look which changed 
you from a friend to a foe and gave you 
the peculiar feeling of a rooter on the 
Yale benches breaking out with an inti- 
mation that Harvard was going to win. 
The rah-rah business prevails throughout 
the whole nation. 

You may criticize England as much as 
you please in English restaurants, and all 
you will get is a look which say, ““Must be 
a German-American, that fellow,” or pos- 
sibly an assent to the need of England’s 
waking up. They’re that way, the Eng- 
lish; it is one of their weaknesses that 
may keep them from-winning the war. 
But try criticism in Germany and you are 
encircled with eyes blazing censure, If 
the American flag which I had in my but- 
tonhole was hidden by my overcoat, the 
stars I got made me wonder if I had de- 
veloped horns and a tail. My friend, an- 
other American, and myself always had 
our railway compartment to ourselves. 
We two might occupy six places, while in 
another compartment seven Germans oc- 
cupied the same number. 

Never shall I forget the sturdy German 
woman in trim Red Cross outfit at the sta- 
tion in Hanover. I wanted something to 
eat, and while the train stopped I saw a 
row of soup-plates and a bucket of steam- 
ing soup. I dived into my change-pocket 
with a view to buying a sandwich, and 
then I saw the woman. She looked to me 
as big as Minerva. Her lips half formed 
the word “Englischer!” An Englischer 
trying to buy the food that she was giv- 
ing free to the Kaiser’s soldiers! The look 
she gave me still burns in the back of my 
head, where it went sizzling through. 
From a good Samaritan, with the sweet- 
ness of humanity in her eyes, she had 
turned to a fiery Amazon. 

“Perfectly normal,” when in the win- 
dows of the offices of the two great ship- 
ping companies the register board of 
steamers about to sail for ports in all 
parts of the world were blank! Perfectly 
normal, because all shops were open, if 
empty, and the pavements still intact and 
the people still had faces, hands, feet, and 
bodies, and lived by eating and drinking, 
as they did in time of peace. 

In one of the great departmental stores 
I found five customers on three floors. I 
was inclined to report the proprietor to 
the Kaiser: he turned on the lights only 
when a customer approached a counter. 
Infinitely important are lights in keeping 
up a people’s spirit. Berlin even tried to 
start up its night life again--the night 
life which it had organized as a counter 
attraction to that of Paris for provincials 
and foreigners. But there are limits even 
to German patriotism. Besides, the pro- 
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vincials and foreigners were missing 
On Sunday morning a band—of course 
a military band—played opposite the 
silent royal palace. There was only a 
small gathering, a wistful, sad crowd, I 
should call it, with the mighty statue of 
Victory to old William looming out of the 
mist. 

Again and again I was asked the ques- 
tion, “How long do you thing the war will 
last?” Or, “Does England think that it 
will be a long war?” I had stereotyped my 
answer with a purpose. I always uttered 
it with a matter-of-course conviction, with 
the object of watching the effect on that 
reasserted bluff about everything being 
perfectly normal. 

“How long will the war last?” asked the 
superintendent who had shown me over 
the hospital. 

“Three years,” I replied. 

The superintendent’s hands and head 
went down. “Three years! More and 
more wounded!” he exclaimed. 

I was sorry that I had not made it two 
months. For a quarter of a minute he 
was not a cog in the imperial machine 
of war, but human. So were ail the 
wounded in his hospital human, if one got 
beneath the crust of martial organization. 
A quarter of a minute, I say, for accura- 
cy’s sake; for he promptly stiffened up. 
He was a German again—one of the units 
of a mighty militarism. 

“We'll see it through to the end!” he 
said. 

Up to November fifteenth the Germans 
had lost a million men in killed, wounded 
and missing. Think of commanding a 
country to appear perfectly normal with 
such a weight as that in the hearts of its 
families! It is requiring a nation of 
seventy millions to act with the fortitude 
of the little community of ancient 
Spartans, 

“You must not weep in public,” says 
the Kaiser; and German women do not. 
But they appear in the streets with eyes 
red from nights of weeping. Moreover, 
you must not circulate any rumors of bad 
news concealed by the Government— 
which is a favorite diversion among Eng- 
lishmen. The penalty for this is a year 
in jail. 

All the news which the German public 
gets is the brief official announcements 
from Grand Headquarters and the daily 
batch of press matter given out by the 
Foreign Office. When bad news must be 
printed there is always some good news 
to offset it. The report of the Emden’s 
fate, when I was in Berlin, was accom- 
panied by the announcement that twenty- 
six hundred prisoners had been taken 
around Dixmude and Ypres. These in- 
clude some English. The Germans like 
immensely to hear of prisoners taken, 
particularly if they are English. They 
hardly seem to realize that the Allies also 
have a great many prisoners. 


THE GERMAN PRISON CAMP. 


The sharpest contrast of all in war 
which the neutral may observe is seeing 
the men of one army which, from the 
other side, he watched march into battle 

armed, confident, disciplined parts of 
an organization, ready to sweep all be- 




















fore them in a charge—become so many 
sheep, disarmed, disorganized, rounded up 
like vagrants in a breadline and surround- 
ed by a fold of barbed wire and sentries. 

This was the lot of the nine thousand 
English, French, and Russians in the 
“show” German prison camp at Doberitz, 
near Berlin, which you may visit by of- 
ficial permission. But you may not visit 
any of the other camps. 

On a sandy knoll, fully exposed to the 
bleak wind, the prisoners sleep on straw 
ticks inside of big cavalry tents. And 
they do not wear any nighties, you may 
be sure. They wear the clothes in which 
they were captured, unless their Govern- 
ment through the American ambassador 
has provided them with others. 

There has been a howdy-do of counter- 
charges by Germans and British about 
treatment The facts are 
these, and they should be given in fair- 
ness, without prejudice: The British Gov- 
ernment has sent to British prisoners in 
Germany thick suits of winter under- 
clothes and while the 
Germans agreed to furnish two blankets 
Most of the prisoners hadn’t yet 

these blankets when I was in 
England supplies her prisoners 
with a full outfit of clothing and blankets 


of prisoners. 


socks and coats, 
apiece. 
received 
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and feeds them with the regular British 
army ration. 

The Germans were not wanting to fight 
France and Russia, but England. The 
hate of the Red Cross woman in the sta- 
tion at Hanover is the hate of a nation. 
Crystallized, the attitude toward England 
is that of disappointed hope. England 
holds the sea; she joined in the war when 
Germany wanted her to keep out. In the 
inner world of rumor you heard it said 
quite positively that soon Germany would 
conclude a treaty of peace with Russia, 
followed by one with France, thus leaving 
her free to attack England. The wish 
which was father to the thought spread 
in waves downward in the social scale of 
that responsive public. The humorous 
journals ceased to cartoon the French and 
the Russians. The French became a 
chivalrous, brave race—fighting for their 
country. Germany pitied them. She had 
no ill-will against Russia. As for the Bel- 


gian, German feeling amounts to con- 
tempt. He played the fool. He did not 


recognize power and give it room. Let 
him take the consequences. Let the Brit- 
ish who got him into trouble take care of 
him. No neutral has yet visited a camp 
of Belgian prisoners in Germany.— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


Human Blood-Hounds 


The Wonderful Tracking 


Work 


Done by the Aborigines 


of Australia 


By D. J. 


| IKE all races that depend upon hunt- 
~ ing for subsistence—the Bedouin, 
the North American Indian, etc. — the 
Australian aborigine has developed mar- 
power of sight and hearing. 
Especially in the arid interior and what 
is termed the “West Coast” (skirting the 
Great Australian Bight), where the 
country is almost utterly destitute of 
plants suitable for human food, the capa- 


vellous 


city of these organs has been developed to 
an almost incredible degree. The marvels 
about to be narrated are, however, attest- 
ed by men of the highest character of ex- 
tensive and intimate acquaintance with 
the lives and habits of the blacks, and in 
some cases with considerable training in 
the methods of scientific investigation. 
To realize to the full the wonder skill of 
these black trackers a consideration of the 
Vast 
wastes of sand-ridges gradually merging 
into the smooth, hard surfaces of stony 
plateaux occupy a great portion of Cen- 
tral Australia. These plateaux are, in 
parts, like a street pavement. In what is 
called “gibber” country great stretches 
of rounded ironstone pebbles are pressed 
closely together forming a natural mosaic 
quite impervious to the pressure of the 
heaviest feet. Elsewhere a low, stunted 
scrub of mallee or mulga interspersed 
with spinifex or salt-bush pro- 
gress almost impossible. The ground is 
littered with dry leaves and dead bark, on 


nature of the country is necessary. 


renders 
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which it would appear that no impression 
could be left. Yet in such country as 
here described the unerring instinct of the 
black, with his senses sharpened by neces- 
sity, enables him to pick up a trail and 
follow it undeviatingly for hundreds of 
miles. 

Dire necessity, as hinted above, is the 
inexorable teacher who, through genera- 
tions, has ruthlessly eliminated all who 
fail to pass the severest test. This won- 
derful faculty is, therefore, the bequest of 
ages of natural selection. But early train- 
ing is called upon to aid. As soon as they 
can walk the “piccaninnies” are taught to 
recognize and follow up the tracks of small 
animals. It is the only trade they have to 
learn. Just as among civilized men a 
knowledge of engineering or architecture 
demands a severe course of early train- 
ing followed by years of experience, so 
with these wild children of Nature, no ef- 
fort is spared till the tracking becomes an 
instinct. With the help of the fingers, 
the toes, the heel, and the hand, or bits of 
stick, the tracks of various animals are 
made in the sand with marvellous fidelity 
to the original. The children are required 
to identify them and to reproduce. 

With very young lads another method 
is sometimes used. An area of sand is 
smoothed over, the lads turn their backs, 
then an ant or small lizard is let loose on 
this patch. The youngsters turn round 


and are required to indicate where the 





trail began, to follow its course, and to 
Constant practice in 
these amusements and an occasional ex- 
perience in actual tracking for food give 
to eyes and ears unspoiled by the close 


name the creature. 


contacts of civilization a keenness and 
power of discrimination that seem almost 
supernatural. 

Whether on foot or horseback a native 
tracker keeps his eyes fixed on the ground. 
“Often when riding,’ says Mr. South, 
Protector of Aborigines in S. Australia, “a 
grunt would break from his dusky com- 
panion. ‘What name?’ I would inquire. 
‘Snake been walk;’ or ‘Mountain debbil 
come ‘long a here.’ ” The so-called “moun- 
tain devil’ with its tail and its feet makes 
the tiniest and most indistinct of tracks— 
merely a scratch on the hard ground. If 
it is a lizard’s mark they will tell you the 
species, though no bigger than your little 
finger. They will follow it to the hole, 
but seem to know when it is at home, for 
they never dig out a hole unless to find 
the creature they seek. 

The statement that the trail of an ant 
could be picked up and followed was re- 
ceived even here with incredulity, but the 
fact seems to be amply established by the 
consensus of competent observers. Cap- 
tain A. White, relates that when leaving 
for Central Australia he was asked by 
Mr. A. M. Lea, entomologist of the South 
Australian Museum, to procure as many 
To this end 
They follow- 
ed the tiny tracks over dried mulga leaves 
and shelving rocks to their holes, or under 
where the naturalist discovered 
them. But still more wonderful, they 
could describe the ant from the traces it 
made long before the creature itself was 
found. 

In following the trail of larger animals 
they proceed unerringly and _ without 
pause, often at a brisk trot and over the 
hard stony country above described. They 
will single out and follow the prints of a 
particular horse, although it has been 
crossed and recrossed by those of a mob, 
even after the lapse of a week or more. 
When the animals are at the station they 
learn to individualize the impressions 
made by each separate animal, and they 
never forget them. Mr. D. J. Beck tells 
of the feats of a black fellow named Bona- 
parte, whom he kept at Milo Station. The 
property contained a paddock of ninety- 
six square miles, mostly of thick mulga, 
with some burnt patches. If vou told 
Bonaparte you wanted a particular horse 
from a mob he would pick up his tracks 
and bring him in the same day. A white 
man might spend a week without finding 
the animal. Bonaparte knew the tracks 
of every individual horse on the run. 

The black boys, setting out at the first 
streak of dawn, can follow camels over the 
“gibber” country for miles and without 
hesitation. When asked how they did this 
one would stoop down and show a blade 
of dry grass bent over the edge of a stone, 
or a pebble detached from the setting of 
clay in which it was embedded. 

In tracking through the scrub, where 
scarcely any impression will be left on the 
dry bark and withered leaves, the black 
can follow the trail by noting the dis- 


species of ants as possible. 
the natives were employed. 


stones, 
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placement of the bark, the snapping of 
the smallest twig, the pushing aside of 
the boughs, and their instinct is as unfail- 
ing as on the stony plateaux. A story 
is told of a supposed lunatic followed for 
miles through the scrub, although he had 
taken the precaution to wrap his feet in 
bagging. 

3ut the genius of the black tracker is 
especially conspicuous in following the 
trail of their comrades guilty of murder, 
theft, or cattle-spearing. These delin- 
quents know all tricks of the game, and 
do everything to baffle pursuit. They take 
to the hard, stony country, to the scrub, 
cross rivers, walk backwards for miles, 
clothe their feet with slippers of emu- 
feathers, and so forth. Seldom, however, 
have they managed to elude the remorse- 
less pursuit of the black tracker. An es- 
caped prisoner, who was being conveyed 
from the interior to Port Augusta, slipped 
away one night near the Queensland bord- 
er. The tracker followed him for nearly 
three hundred miles over hard, stony 
country, showed where a comrade with 
two horses had met the fugitive, how he 
had ridden sixty miles without dismount- 
ing, where he had turned the horse loose, 
and many other particulars which he had 
gleaned from observation of the tracks 
which he read like an open book. A track- 
er followed a_ cattle-spearer, who had 
escaped from Alice Springs lock-up, down 
a hard clay-pan, over a stony ridge, till 
he at length came up with him. The trail 
was followed without a pause. A pebble 
slightly displaced, a bit of trampled grass, 
or the broken bough of a tree were quite 
sufficient indications. 

A retired police-constable once station- 
ed at Fowler’s Bay gives instances of the 
skill of the blacks in picking out individual 
tracks from those of a crowd. Many 
tribes in the vicinity, to the number of 
five hundred or more, would visit the bay 
to celebrate tribal rites and ceremonies. 
On their return homewards they would 
plunder the huts on their line of march. 
A tracker would be dispatched to the 
scene of a robbery. Although there 
might be fifty or sixty tracks outside and 
the tracks of some half-dozen within he 
would quickly pitch upon some footprints 
and name the thief. He would follow 
them for hundreds of miles, among 
crowds of other tracks, till the perpetrat- 
or was overtaken or till the tracker was 
forced to return for want of water. In 
the latter case he would resume the pur- 
suit many months afterwards. When told 
by white troopers that no tracks were 
visible: “You tchee” (see), picking up a 
fragment of salt-bush huff an inch long. 
Looking at it for a moment: “Him been 
go ’long two sleeps ago.” He could also 
tell whether the fugitives had passed the 
spot by day or by night, and whether they 
were in a hurry or taking it easy. Even 
from a body of sixty he would pick out the 
tracks of an individual. Riding along, 
you exclaim: “What track that one, 
Billy?” Instantly he would reply, “Him 
Munga,” or “Yarri,” or whoever it might 
be. This is sometimes explained by the 
fact that the impression of the big toe is 
characteristic of each individual. Follow- 
ing the tracks of some murderers, the 
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What is an 





Internal Bath r 


By R. W. BEAL 


UCH has been said and volumes have been 
M0 written describing at length the many 

kinds of baths civilized man has indulged 
in from time to time. 
of the human mind has been brought into play 
but 
important, as 
as the most beneficial of all baths, the ‘‘ Internal 
Bath,’’ has been given little thought. The 
reason for this is probably due to the fact that 
few people seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquiring and 
maintaining of health. 


Every possible resource¢ 


new methods of bathing, 
the 


to fashion 


strange 


as it may seem, most well 


If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath, you would have as many dif 


ferent definitions, and the probability is that 
not one of them would be correct. To avoid 
any misconception as to what constitutes an 
internal bath, let it be said that a hot wate! 
enema is no more an internal bath than a bill 
of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take the 


great mass of thinking people to witness an 
average post mortem, the sights they would see 
and the things they would learn would prove 
of such lasting benefit and impress them so 
profoundly that further argument in favor of 
internal bathing would be unnecessary to con 
vince them. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
possible to do this, profitable as such an experi- 
ence would prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this information 


doubtless 


into their hands, and that is by acquainting 
them with such knowledge as will enable them 


to appreciate the value of this long-sought-for, 
health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their physical 
Also, they have almost no 


condition. concep- 


tion of how little carelessness, indifference or 
neglect can be the fundamental cause of the 
most virulent disease. For instance, that uni- 


versal disorder from which almost all humanity 


is suffering, known as ‘‘constipation,’’ ‘‘auto 
intoxication,’’ ‘‘auto-infection,’’ and a multi 
tude of other not only curable but 
preventable through the consistent practise of 


internal bathing. 


terms, is 


How many people realize that normal fune 
tioning of the and a intestinal 
tract make it impossible to become sick? ‘‘Man 
of to-day is only fifty per cent. efficient.’’ Re 
duced to simple English this that 
men are trying to do a man’s portion of work 


bowels clean 


means most 


on half a man’s power. This applies equally 
to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Natur 


never intended the delicate human organism to 
be operated on a hundred per cent. overload. A 


machine could not stand this and not break 
down, and the body certainly cannot do mor 
than a machine. There is entirely too much 


unnecessary and avoidable sickness in the world. 

How many people 
yourself, who are physically 
and strong? The number is appallingly small. 


ean vou name, includiny 


vigorous, healthy 

It is not a complex matter to keep in condi 
tion, but it takes a little these 
strenuous days people have time to do every- 


time, and in 


thing else necessary for the attainment of hap 
piness but the most essential thing of all, that 
of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes of 
time devoted to systematic internal bathing can 
healthy 


indefinitely? 


make you and maintain your physical 
Granting that such a 
as this will do what is claimed 
for it, is it while to learn more about 
that which will accomplish this end? Internal 
Sathing will do this, and it will do it for people 


of all ages of health 


efficiency 
simple procedure 


not worth 


and in all eonditions and 
disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, 
how important it is to keep the body free from 
Their doing 
so would prevent the absorption into the blood 
of the the 
health would be the inevitable result. 


accumulated body-waste (poisons). 


poisonous excretions of body anid 

If you would keep your blood pure, your heart 
normal, your eyes clear, your complexion clean, 
kec n, your blood 
relaxed and be 
vigor of youth 


normal 
the 
n your declining years, practise 
internal bathing and begin to-day 

Now that has 
the importance ot! bathing, it 
that a number of questions will suggest them 


your mind pressure 


your nerves able to enjoy 


your attention been called to 


internal may be 
selves to your mind. You will probably want 
to know WHAT an Internal Bath is, WHY 
people should take them, and the WAY to take 
them. These and countless other questions are 
all answered in a booklet entitled ‘‘THE WHAT, 
THE WHY and THE WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,’’ written by Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, 
the the **J. B. I. © whose 
lifelong study and research along this line make 
him the 
Not only has 
longed Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but the 


inventor of ascade,’’ 


pre-eminent authority on this subject 
and 


lives of a 


internal bathing saved pro 


multitude of hopeless individuals have been 
equally spared and prolonged. No book has 
ever been written containing such a vast amount 
of practical information to the business man, 
the worker, and the housewife; all that is neces 
sary to secure this book is to write to Dr. Tyr 
rell at Room 245, 280 College St... Toronto, Ont.. 
ana mention having read this article in Mae 


Lean’s Magazine, and same will be immediately 


mailed to you tree of all cost or obligation 


Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, the 
truth of these and if the reading 
of this article will result in a proper appreciation 


statements, 


on your part of the value of internal bathing 
it will have served its purpose. What you will 
want to do now 1s to avail yourself of the oppor 
tunity for learning more about the subject and 
your writing for this book will gi yu that 
information. Do not put off doing this, but 
send for the book now while the matter is fresh 
in your mind. 

‘‘Procrastination is the thief of time.’ A 
thief is one who steals something Don’t allow 
procrastination to ‘heat you out of your oppor 
tunity to get this valuable information which is 
free for the asking. If you would be nat iral be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why be 


to be 


unnatural, when it is such a simple thing 


well? 
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Here is a delicious trio—prepared from the 
finest ingredients money ean buy. Each 
has a characteristic flavor and can be used 
in innumerable dainty ways. 

Ingersoll Cream Cheese 





is a real cream cheese—rich in cream—pure and 
nourishing—far nicer than ordinary cheese. 15c. 





and 25c. a package 


Ingersoll Pimento Cheese 

Pure INGERSOLL CREAM CHEESE and sweet 
Spanish Pimentos. Very appetizing. 10c. and 
l5e. a package 

Ingersoll Green Chile Cheese 
Pure INGE RSOLL CRE rr — - with spicy 

ian Green Chile iq tasty 10 
in id tb packages 


The Ingersoll Packing Co., Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont. 
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If you have a tew spare hours 


each week 


we can help to make those hours very profitable. 


We want live representatives in every locality to introduce 
MacLean’s Magazine, men who want to make money, to increase 
their incomes. You will find this work not only pleasant, but profit- 
able. Besides the training you secure in salesmanship will react 
strongly to your advantage in any other work you may engage in. 


Maclean's Magazine is being well received. You will find 
readers in your district enthusiastic about it. Those whose orders you 
secure will, after they have had an opportunity to read a few copies, 
gladly tell you how much they appreciate the Magazine. 


It is not necessary for you to have had experience in selling to 
take up this work. If you have a few hours’ spare time and want to 


make these hours profitable, just write us and we will give you full 
particulars, 


Write to-day. A post card will do. 





The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd. 


143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 

















tracker would point out the spot where 
the deed was done and how far the body 
was carried. This was most probably in- 
ferred from the deeper impressions made 
under the additional weight. In the same 
way they are able to discriminate between 
the tracks of a cow, a camel, or a mule. 

Tracks have been picked up and fol- 
lowed after the lapse of twelve months in 
country that had meanwhile been grazed 
over by cattle and sheep. On another oc- 
casion some natives were followed for 
sixty miles, although for two miles they 
had never put foot on ground, but had 
swung like monkeys from branch to 
branch through the mallee scrub, and this 
tree-traveling was done backwards. 

There was a lively controversy in the 
Press as to the comparative powers of the 
black tracker and the white man bred in 
the bush, but the balance of testimony was 
decidedly in favor of the full-blooded ab- 
origine. Even a slight contact with white 
settlers causes these marvellous powers 
of the “untutored savage” to atrophy 
from want of constant exercise. 

The aborigines are skilled naturalists, 

nowing the names, properties, and life 
history of the native plants and animals 
within miles of their habitat, and readily 
distinguishing the various species. They 
are also skilled astronomers, having their 
own picturesque names for the southern 
constellations, and associating quaint 
legends therewith. Their skill in mimicry 
is perfect, and one can readily recognize 
an acquaintance from their imitation of 
his voice, gesture, and gait. 

It seems a pity that these great natural 
gifts are not more availed of by scientific 
investigators.—The Strand. 


The 
Camphor Monopoly 


How the Japanese Tried to 
Corner the World's 


Camphor 
By ROMNEY 


NDUSTRIAL history contains few 

more interesting studies than that of 
the failure of the Japanese attempt to 
corner camphor. Its history is little 
known except to the chemist and to the 
industrialist, and of these it is probable 
that not many understand the inter- 
national importance of the rapid rise in 
the price of camphor after the Russo- 
Japanese war; yet few events caused the 
Governments of the world more serious 
anxiety, a fact to which the large ex- 
penditure upon secret-service work and 
chemical investigation in this connection 
bears witnes 

Ten years ago the world enjoyed two 
varieties of camphor. There were Borneo 
camphor, the purer quality, of which 
comparatively small quantities were pro- 
duced, and which was used mainly for 
medical purposes. In addition to this 
there was the coarser common camphor 
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of commerce, whose use had increased 
enormously since the discovery of its em- 
ployment in making celluloid by the Eng- 
lishman Parkes in 1858, and since it had 
been employed as an indispensable in- 
gredient in the manufacture of smokeless 
explosives. 

Camphor is extracted by distillation 
from the camphor laurel (Cinnamomum 
Camphora), a which flourishes in 
Japan, Formosa, parts of southern China, 
Cochin-China, and Java, but whose pre- 
ference for Japan and Formosa is shown 
by the fact that in 1905 over 90 per cent. 
of the world’s supply came from those 
islands. In that year the total export of 
the Japanese Empire (the most of which 
came from Formosa) amounted to over 
six million pounds. 


tree 


It appears to have been after the 
Russian war that the Japanese Govern- 
ment first awoke to the possibilities of 
their practical monopoly. ‘As the pro- 
duction of camphor is practically limited 
to Formosa and Japan, we now control 
the supply of the world,’ wrote Yosaboro 
Takekoshi in 1905. Synthetic camphor 
had already made its appearance in 1903, 
but at a prohibitive price. The formula 
discovered by the German Komppa re- 
quired the oil of turpentine, which in it- 
self is scarce, and becoming scarcer. It 
was accordingly hoped by the Japanese 
that they would be able to force up the 
price to a figure limited, of course, by the 
possibilities of synthetic camphor, but 
still high enough. ‘We cannot,’ said Take- 
koshi, ‘permanently monopolise the in- 
dustry;’ but it was hoped to derive suffi- 
cient profit from a transient monopoly to 
finance some of Japan’s naval schemes, 
and to relieve the very heavy taxation 
which oppressed the country after the 
war. It was realized that the camphor 
laurel would flourish elsewhere than in 
Japan and Formosa, But the Japanese 
seem to have been inspired with unjusti- 
fied confidence in the security of the mo- 
ment by the traditional methods of the 
Chinese distillers; for it was a dogma 
among the Chinese that trees could not be 
felled with profit for distillation until they 
had stood for fifty years, and it appar- 
ently did not occur to the Japanese to 
question this belief, which, if correct, 
would have meant fifty years’ monoply 
to themselves, even if the laurels could 
be cultivated elsewhere. They seem ac- 
cordingly to have been confident of their 
power to squeeze the world for a consider- 
able period, and to retain to their hands 
the monoply of an ingredient indispens- 
able in the manufacture of explosives. 
They did not, therefore, hesitate to raise 
the price of the article some 70 per cent., 
and to ensure their own supplies by 
stimulating reafforestation. In 1906 they 
planted three hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand trees; in 1907, one million three 
hundred thousand; in 1908, four million 
eight hundred and and thirty thousand; 
in 1909, five million and sixty thousand. 
Unfortunately for the Japanese, their 
energy only served to call attention to 
their monopoly, and to nerve the world 
to efforts to nullify it—efforts which were 


very soon to be successful. 
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Burning 


The ‘Candle 
At,Both Ends. 


means shortened life for the candle. 


Harmful 


habits 


of food and 


drink added to the natural wear 
and tear of work and play, bring 
about the same result in the hu- 
man body. 


An ordinary cup of coffee con- 


tains about 24 grains of caffeine, 
a poisonous habit-forming drug. 


“Both tea and coffee,” says 
a prominent physician, “impair 
digestion and produce various dis- 
orders of the nerves, and lead to 
arteriosclerosis or hardening of the 
arteries, among the iesults of which 
are Bright's disease, apoplexy and 
premature old age.” 


There you have it— Premature 


Old Age for coffee drinkers. 


—made of wheat and a bit of wholesome molasses—has a delicious coffee-like 


Why risk health and comfort for a few cups of coffee? 


A steaming cup of 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink 


flavour, but is free from caffeine or other injurious substance. 


Thousands of former coffee drinkers now use POSTUM. 
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Build British Muscle with 
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CLARK’S 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 





CLARK’S 


PORK AND 
BEANS 


Plain Chili 
Tomato Sauce 


12 oz. and 16 oz. 
Bottles 


prepared from There is no need to dilate 
on the quality—you KNOW 


CLARK’S. 


only 
choice, red, ripe to- 
matoes and the finest 
selected spices. Guar- 


Have you tried the 2’s Tall 


anteed absolutely 


pure and to contain size, which contains enough 


for the small family at a 
Ask 


no artificial preserva 


tives or coloring mat- very moderate price? 


ter. The finest yet. your grocer for it. 
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Most Governments, and particularly 
those of Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States, devoted themselves res- 
olutely, if unostentatiously, to experi- 


ments in producing camphor, The Ameri- 
cans, in particular, feared a monopoly of 
their Asiatic rivals in an article of mili- 
tary necessity, and their Department of 
Agriculture, by every means in its power, 
fostered experiments in growing cam- 
phor-trees. Seeds were procured from 
Formosa by secret agents—not without 
trouble, for the Japanese were watchful 
—and efforts at culture were made by 
the British in Ceylon, by the French in the 
Midi and in Madagascar, by the Germans 
at Anani in German East Africa, and by 
the United States in Texas and Florida. 
In 1907 the camphor acreage in Ceylon 
increased from one hundred and forty-two 
acres to one thousand one hundred and 
six. It was also found that the laurel 
flourished in Italy, and, lastly, but most 
important of all, in Jamaica. Jamaica 
has always been renowed for its produc- 
It now has another 
advantage over Formosa in the cheapness 


tion of essential oils. 


of its labor-supply. Negroes can be ob- 
tained at twenty-five cents a day. The 
Japanese are reported to be paying as 
much as a dollar a day in Formosa—why, 
it is hard to say, unless it has been found 
that with a lower rate of wages the mon- 
opoly is not secure against betrayal, The 
difference speaks for itself. 

But the most favorable 
circumstances, years are re- 
quired for trees to attain their maturity, 
all this would not of itself have procured 
immediate relief if the world had been 
content to go on believeing with the Chin- 
ese and Formosans that the precious drug 
could not be extracted with profit from 
trees that have stood for less than half a 
century. However, it was soon discovered 
that the Celestials had as little reason for 
this superstition as for many others. In 
Florida and Texas excellent results were 
obtained from trees of five years’ growth. 
Some enterprising individuals went fur- 
ther, and reaped the young shrubs when 
three feet high by means of a machine 
similar to that used in reaping corn. The 
experiment was successful. Finally, an 
astonishing discovery was made which 
gave the coup de grace to the moribund 
monopoly. 

The story runs as follows: it is impos- 
sible to verify it, but it is highly probable, 
and there is no doubt of the solid results. 
It illustrates what is going on daily in the 
industrial world. A German chemist 
analyzed the wood of the camphor laurel, 
and that it yielded .61 per 
With this many men 
remained content; the Chin- 
ese, for example, had remained content 
with far less for 
But the 
and methodical, 


since, even in 
some _ ten 


discovered 
cent. camphor, 


would have 


thousands of 
being patient 
went on to analyze the 
He found that these yielded 1.05 
per cent. He then proceeded to the green 
leaves, which gave 2.37 per cent., and to 
the dried leaves, which yielded 2.52 per 
cent. The dead leaves showed a fall to 
1.39 per cent. It was also discovered 
that the leaves can be gathered without 
injury to the tree. 


many 


years. German, 


twigs. 
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rly 1 
the 4 The commercial moral is obvious. It 
es- : is easier to harvest leaves than to fell and ¢ 6 9 9 
ri- » chop up trees. Even if the yield was not 
ri- * greater, it would still be more profitable, 

of * for the tree which is stripped will bear 

ili- * again in a year’s time, while for the tree 

of : that is felled another requires to be re- ‘ 

i : (Reg’a) 

er, » planted and allowed to grow. Add to this 
m- » the fact that, as we have already seen, 

om » the price of labor in Jamaica is only a 
out > quarter of what is paid in Formosa, and 

ful > it will become obvious that the days of 

by «7? the Japanese monopoly were numbered. 
the © So far, the German chemist had been most 
Ans successful; but a certain impracticability 

by 7, ~ prevented him from putting his discovery 

da. to immediate commercial use. In addi- © © 

lon tion, he registered it in America. Now inter esigns or 
pwo there exists in America quite a number of 
ind persons who make a steady income by 
rel adapting impracticable German patents 
ost to American requirements—a fact which 
ica speaks volumes as to the character of the Pl ° ¢ ] S ° S h 
juc- two peoples. One of these, noticing the ain Oo ors! tripes! cotc 
her German’s patent, lost no time in traveung © 
ess to pace where he put the discovery Tartan Plaids! 

ob- to practical use, with the assistance of an 
The old-established planter. Since the Japan- 
as ese have remained unable to introduce the 
hy. improved methods into Formosa—prob- 
ind ably because of the native obstinacy of the Tt 3 Vi ll 9 b b : d lI | d , 
on- inhabitants, who adhere blindly to tradi- lye a Can co taine at a Ca ing 
. tional methods—the corner is broken. It . 

- only remains to be seen whether the cam- re tail stores. 
‘ble phor laurel will permanently flourish in 

re- Jamaica, or whether, like Cannabis Indica, 

em it will alter its characteristics after a pro- _ i = 

ee . longed sojourn in the new soil.—Cham- This ticket is your protection against substitutes 
een bers’s Journal, 
1in- 

rug 
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DAY SHIRTS 
= A Remarkable College Where SHRINK (neg’a) PYJAMAS, Etc. 
vth. Learning is Cheap 
fur- 
hen By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 
jine | Stamped on every 24 yards of each piece 
The CAN no longer doubt the reality of the 
an higher cost of living. Board and | 
lich tuition have advanced one dollar per term 
und at Fremont College, and when the price D ES NOT SHRINK 
rises at Fremont College, the indication of 
pos- the h,c.o.]. is indisputable. | 
ble, This increased cost now makes the stu- | 2 : miciacnideiedsbine — —— 
ilts. dent’s meals cost him 9 11-23 cents each. 
the ~ That is, they average that much if he is 
nist extravagant, and boards at the dearest LD 
rel, table. If he wishes to economize, he can | H O T E L G R | SW 
per get good meals for less—7 11-23 cents. 
men What does he get for his 9 11-23 cents? Grand River Ave. and Griswold St. - Detroit, Mich. 
hin- Well, for breakfast he has—Fruit: apples, 
tent fresh or evaporated; peaches or apricots, 
of evaporated; raisins, or prunes. 3reak- DETROIT’S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 
ient fast food: oatmeal, and various other te celle ‘ 
the kinds. Bread: white and Graham; pan- EUROPEAN PLAN-ONLY. 
| 05 cakes or gems, toast. Also: coffee, tea, RATES $1.50 PER DAY AND UP. 
ces syrup, butter. 
a For dinner—a meat (roast, stew, or 
aw meat pie, sausage or liver, fish on Fri- 
ye day), pone Bore and one other vegetable, POSTAL HOTEL COMPANY 
to ? yudding (bread, custard, or cornstarch), 
sred ce “ee of bread, and coffee. FRED POSTAL, Pres. CHAS. POSTAL, Sec. 
10ut For supper—baked beans, hog and | 
hominy, macaroni and cheese or tomatoes, 
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GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
INCLUSIVE TOURS LOWEST RATES 

S.S. “‘ BERMUDIAN”’ 
Sailing every Wednesday from New York. 
Twin 10,518 tons displace- 
ment. Submarine signals; orchestra; 
wireless. Record trip 39 hours 20 min- 
utes. Fastest, newest and only Steamer 
landing passengers at the dock in Ber- 
muda without transfer by tender. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. ‘‘GUIANA’’ and other 
8 fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbadoes, and Demerara. 

For full information apply to 
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| A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 
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| CANADA S.S. LINES, LIMITED 
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SAVE HALF 


A the Cost of Your Dresses 
| i; 


rh Make vour dresses at home-——using a 
} Hall-Borchert Adjustable Dress Form 
ft \ for the fitting Save half the ex 

\ pense f tailor-made gowns, and sacrifice 


Fae 


| nothing in appearance 
vocdaes: 


tii HALL-BORCHERT 


t "| Perfection Adjustable 


7 DRESS FORMS 


 ] 
Learn what you can do with one of these in- 
expensiveforms., Write for booklet, ‘‘Dress- 
making Made Easy'’--It is free. 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
43 P, Lombard St., Toronto, Ont. 


= Say whether interested in Band, 
=, a Violin, or Bagpipe Catalogs. 
CATALOGS V 
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yeast rolls and tea biscuit, salad; cake 
and sauce, tea or coffee. 

Throughout the same territory in which 
this college is located, the traveler usually 
pays fifty cents for a meal no better and 
frequently poorer than these menus indi- 
cate. How does Fremont College furnish 
it for 9 11-23 cents? 

Ah, ha! maybe the charge for tuition is 
made high enough to cover the loss on 
meals. Surely that must be the secret. 
Let us see. This extravagant board costs 
$2 per week. Room and tuition, $1.90, 
total $3.90, per week. If you want to 
economize, as before said, it comes 
cheaper, i.e., $3.50 per week. 

Please observe, too, that this price is 
not bare cost. The college must make its 
profit. It must maintain its faculty staff 
of forty-two people. It must maintain its 
high-class equipment and provide for ex- 
pansion, and it must pay taxes and inter- 
est on its investment, This plant is mod- 
ernly equipped and is of sufficient size to 
accommodate an annual enrollment of be- 
tween two thousand and twenty three 
hundred students. 

On top of all this, be it remembered, 
the president and proprietor has to live, 
has to have a profit, for the school has 
not a penny of endowment, or state or 
national aid. 

Don’t imagine that this is any little 
tinkering school, either. You can get any- 
thing you want from a certificate to teach 
school to a bachelor’s degree, from kinder- 
gartening to civil engineering, from 
pharmacy to oratory, from china painting 
to chemistry. 

What you can’t 
ball and secret fraternities. Societies? 
Yes: two of them, the Star and the Union, 
but organized for literary and inspira- 
tional purposes. Physical culture? Yes, 
some, but no expensive gym. and no games 
with rival colleges, with a week of excite- 
ment before every game and a week of 
“How it happened” afterward. “Work!” 
is the watchword at Fremont. When 
you’re paying $3.50 a week for board, 
lodging and tuition, you have little time 
for frivolities. You devote your time to 
getting your money’s worth. Work! 
Everybody works at Fremont, especially 
“father,” for the father of Fremont Col- 
lege is the president and proprietor, and 
he works as close to twenty-four hours a 
day and fifty-two weeks in the year as 
anyone you know. The college runs fifty 
weeks of the year, and some of the courses 


get are football, base- 


six days a week, so you can imagine how 
much time the president has for golf, auc- 
tion bridge and trips to Egypt. 

But 9 11-23 cents per meal, with a profit 
concealed in the figures—let us return to 
that. It suggests a triumph of co-opera- 
tive housekeeping. How is it possible? 

The president makes no mystery of it. 
It’s all in the wholesale buying of whole- 

and cutting out the 
Nor are the housing economies 
accomplished by undue skimping. The 
situation of the school is beautiful, in the 
heart of one of the prettiest of the prairie 
cities. The dormitories are steam-heated, 
electric-lighted, city-watered. 


some toods non- 


essentials. 


Sometimes the school finances the stu- 
dent. Usually, of course, he pays cash; 


but if a young person comes to the school 

















Why Wait for the 
Boss to Fire You P 


Many a young man never knows what 
pay-day he will find the ‘‘blue ticket’’ 
in his envelope. He is simply one of 
the crowd who are hired when times 
are good and fired when times are bad. 


A young man who looks ahead pre- 
pares himself for success in business 
by taking practical business college 
and eorrespondence-school courses. 
He is the man who not only remains 
on the job, but GETS AHEAD. That 
is the kind of men employers want. 








F a young man is prepared to 
I drop all efforts to improve 
his education after he has 
left school, he has no ehance now- 
a-days to make a success in life. 
Even fifty years ago it was cus- 
young man after 
entering on a business career to 
give up his spare hours to study 


tomary for a 


and to attending lectures on vari- 
would enable 
later in 


ous subjects that 


him to make his mark 
life. I do not suggest doing away 
entirely with sports and games 
and sufficient physical exercise 
and amusement, but if he desires 
to take every advantage of his 
opportunities and to succeed ir 
life he should have no hesitation 
in sacrificing some portion of his 
spare time to complete or rather 
add to his educational 


© > ” 
tages. 


advan- 


D. R. WILKIE, 
(late) President, 
Canadian Bankers’ Association 





























We have a plan by which any ambi- 
tious young man ean obtain free of 
charge a full educational course in a 
business college or a correspondence 
school 


Make your application NOW. 


The MacLean Publishing Co. 
Limited 
143-153 University Avenue, 


TORONTO 


























the means at its disposal, in the relief of 
the distressed soldiers. The Canadian 
sociey has presented to the British so- 
ciety twelve fully equipped motor am- 
bulances and has provided seven hospitals 
for the Canadian contingent and one tra- 
veling field kitchen. A Canadian hospital 
has been ‘established in Mr. Waldorf 
Astor’s House at Clevedon, and is being 
equipped by the society. This hospital 
will be staffed by Canadian doctors and 
nurses. 

Great quantities of supplies amounting 
up to the present time to about three 
thousand cases of an average weight of 
one hundred and fifty pounds each have 


been sent forward to the Canadian Com- | 


missioner in London, and their contents 


are being distributed by him to the hos- | 


pitals in accordance with their require- 
ments. 


Some people may say: “Why should the | 


society or the public apart from the Gov- 
ernment be required to furnish all this 
money and these supplies?” In explana- 
tion of this it may be said that the medi- 
cal services in the field of all armies is 
insufficient to meet .with the demands, 
Also, it is the right and duty of private 
individuals to remedy this insufficiency. 
Further, the Red Cross is the means of an 
expression of the sympathy of the peopie 
of a nation with its soldiers. 

It may truly be said that the alleviation 
of the sufferings caused by war is in these 
days a universal obligation imposed by 
Christian civilization on all nations. 
is a solemn duty to the accomplishment of 


It | 


which every man of influence should lend | 


his co-operation, and every honest man 
should give his thoughts. 

In the end it is to the charitable co- 
operation of the public that we must look 
in order to alleviate the sufferings of the 


soldiers and to surround the victims of | 


war with such comfort as is possible. 


™ A New Oil-Tank Fire 
Extinguisher 
M ODERN chemists have found a way 
to fight fierce oil-tank fires to a fin- 
ish. If a big tank containing more than 
two million gallons of oil should be struck 
by lightning it can be readily imagined 
what a terrific heat would be generated. 
Naturally the valuable tank would be de- 
stroyed as well as its contents. 

In a demonstration recently made in 
subduing a petroleum fire a tank twenty- 
six feet in diameter was used. The test 
was made with burning gasoline, the most 
inflammable of petroleum products. 
Hardly had the black smoke begun to roll 


up when one of a number of fusible links 
suspended across the top of the tank sepa- 





rated. This link cable operated triggers | 
controlling acid containers at the top of | 


four standpipes filled with a chemical so- 
lution. Instantly the thick foam was dis- 


charged from the standpipes upon the | 


surface of the burning oil. Within twelve 
seconds after the standpipes were brought 
into action, the fire was completely ex- 
tinguished. It had been smothered under 
a blanket of foam fourteen inches thick. 


The protection afforded by the new | 


extinguisher is so efficient that the cost of 
installation is proportionately small. 
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RENNIE’S SEEDS ALWAYS GROW 


THE BEST VEGETABLES AND THE FINEST FLOWERS 
CANADA’S OPPORTUNITY — Every foot of fertile soi 


in Canada must be sown and cultivated to tts limit this 
season. The world needs all the products of the soil we can 


grow during 1915. While our supplies are large, we advise 





ordering seeds immediately in case of shortage, as the demand 
will be enormous. 


A Copy of Our New Seed Book—FREE. 
Write To-day. 


Wm. RENNIE CO., Limite 


Branches: 
394 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


THE FINEST /- 
IN THE 
LAND 











Head Offices and Warehouses: 
9 Adelaide and Jarvis Sts., Toronto | 


190 McGill St., Montreal, Que. 1138 Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Flashlights for Emergencies and General Use 


“FRANCO” ELECTRIC FLASHLIGHTS 





The new “wireless” Franco Electric Flashlight has become a necessity for everyday affairs 
Its convenience, utility, and protection has made it an invaluable factor for the home, for the 
sick room, and numerous other occasions 

“RPRANCO” FLASHLIGHTS are substantially made, give long service, and entire satisfaction 


For hunters, 


trappers, and all out-of-door pastimes at night, they afford protection and incal 
culable 


convenience 


Length of life distinguishes the Franco wire- 


Ask your dealer for the new Wireless Franco 
less from the ordinary. 


Flashlight or write us direct for free catalogue. 


Interstate Electric Novelty Co. of Canada, Limited 
220 King Street West - ° TORONTO, ONT. 



































Select Your 
Launch Now! 


Don't put off until 
the last moment. 





—_— ' 
prepared satiafact rily t the t detail wher th ‘ a I’ ng Lis 
vir idea, are handsome craft worthy of your careful consideratior 

WRITE AND GET OUR CIRCULAR ON OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS, or better still, give us a 
call and see for yourself and talk over your desires with us. Don't overlook the “Penetang Line.” 


The Gidley Boat Co., Limited, Penetang, Can. 


Show and Saies Rooms: 
117 Bay Street, Toronto 
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well-filled Pocket Book is a 
Guarantee Against Hard Times 


MANY persons of moderate 


income are increasing their 
salaries by representing us dur- 
ing their spare time. Our rep- 
resentatives are earning from 
five to thirty dollars a week 
during their off-time by taking 
new subscriptions and renewals 
for MacLean’s Magazine and 
The Farmer’s Magazine among 
their friends and acquaint- 
ances. 


MacLean’s Magazine is the largest and 
most influential monthly in Canada, pre- 
senting articles on national subjects and 
strong Canadian fiction in addition to a 
digest of world events. 


Karmer’s Magazine is the herald of agri- 
cultural progress—a monthly magazine 
which deals with the problems of the farm 
in virile and readable form. 


Let us show you how you can earn the 
extra money you need. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO 


The MacLean Publishing Co. 


Limited 














TORONTO, CANADA 























Viola Allen 


Continued from Page 48. 


she must have assumed. And a diversity 
of roles will always prepare. one for the 
ereat role which usually comes toa 
player and creates out of a mere material 
him or her a brilliant satellite, radiant in 
achievement. 

She had all the leading parts of such 
plays as “Liberty Hall,” “The Younger 
Son.” The Councillor’s Wife,” “Sowing 
the Wind,” “Gudgeons,” “The Masquer- 
aders,” “The Importance of being Earn- 
est,” “John-a-Dreams,” “Michael and His 
Lost Angel,” “A Woman’s_ Reason,” 
“Marriage,” “Bohemia,” “The Highway- 
man,” “Under the Red Robe,” “A Man 
and His Wife,” and “The Conquerors.” 
For five years she remained in the Em- 
pire Stock Company and when she 
emerged in 1898 it was as a brilliant star 
at the head of her Own Company. 

The canopy which caused this young 
Star to shine so radiantly was “The 
Christian,” such a canopy, if names 
count for aught, which ought to appear 
to every critical observer. 

Then came seasons on the road. Long 
wearying seasons which tested her en- 
durance and “staying” powers to the 
limit. And she stayed and endured 
counting each season only a_ stepping 
stone to the elusive goal which all of us 
hope one day to reach. 

The plays which one associates with 
Viola Allen the Star are “In the Palace 
of the King,” “The Hunchback,” “The 
Eternal City,” “Twelfth Knight,” “A 
Winter’s Tale” “The Toast of the Town,” 
“Cymbeline,” “As You Like It,” “Love 
and Livery,” and “The Lady of Coven- 
wry.” 

The time had surely come when Miss 
Allen could put into practice her supreme 
ideal: That of giving happiness to the 
scores of poor, neglected children of New 
York whose being in the World seems a 
mere accident in the dictates of the Fates. 

And this she counts her most brilliant 
achievement, the greatest radiance given 
from her Thespian Star. 


In the Wake of a Gold Ship 


HH YDRAULIC dredging of gold-bear- 
ing gravel beds has contributed a 
large part of California’s annual output 
of the yellow metal. The gravel is lifted 
clear from bedrock by dredges floating in 
artificial ponds; the infinitesimal amount 
of gold, often only fifteen or twenty cents’ 
worth per cubic yard handled, is washed 
out of the gravel and caught by mercury 
riffies while the boulders are dumped back 
into the water. Of late these boulders 
have been used extensively in the pro- 
duction of crushed rock for roadmaking 
and building and it has been found that 
the soil will grow fruit trees. 
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The Cannibals of 
Papua 


An Interesting Description of 
the Aborigines of that 
Savage Land 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


APUA—the British New Guinea of 

recent times and unsavory memory— 
is still cannibal country. Aboard the 
packet, lying in the brilliant, colorful 
little harbor of Port Moresby; and ashore, 
in the deep tropical shade, with the sun 
shut out and the breeze let in, singular 
tales are told of murder and magic. The 
half of Papua—the whole being a matter 
of ninety thousand square miles of swamp 
land, hardly accessible jungle, frosty 
plateaus, and considerable mountains, ly- 
ing a bit under the Line—has not been 
explored; and what remains (except the 
patches of settled country near the sea) 
is not so familiarly known that no mys- 
tery attaches to its physical character- 
istics and savage customs, True, the land 
is open to settlement—a fertile, lovely, 
tropical country, but aggravating to white 
blood, in the way of all new tropical lands. 
It is not now a Crown colony; it is ad- 
ministered under the Australian Common- 
wealth—a patient, industrial, cunning, 
God-fearing administration, moreover, 
imposing civilization in no violent way, 
but adapting it, and cherishing, in an un- 
usual experiment, the preservation and 
enlightenment of the native races, who 
thrive in the benign sphere of influence, 
above the wanton advantage of the set- 
tlers and trading adventurers. White in- 
habitants there are, to be sure, in slowly 
increasing number—a thousand, in round 
numbers, nowadays, occupied with plant- 
ing, mining, and trading, the planters ex- 
porting chiefly cocoanuts, rubber, and 
sisal hemp; and of the natives it is rough- 
ly estimated that there are four hundred 
thousand, in widely scattered and mutu- 
ally unfriendly tribes, speaking many 
languages and dialects, and frankly 
given, in the remoter parts, to the enjoy- 
ment of murder and the practice of the 
ancient cannibal customs. Notwithstand- 
ing these disproportionate numbers and 
established customs, and in spite of the 
amazing point of view in relation to the 
taking of life, a white man is reasonably 
secure, so surely and heavily has the hand 
of the law fallen upon offenders. Provid- 


ed a man walk cireumspectly through the | 


familiar places, with some small notion of 
propriety in respect to alien property, 
dignity, and wives, he need go in no very 
grave fear of being boiled and eaten; but 
let him venture far afield, where the law 
is not and the emphasis of the Govern- 
ment’s disapprobation is unknown, and 
Jet him prove himself a truculent fellow 
the while—he may then save himself from 
the boiling-pot and broiling-stones as best 
his wit and courage can manage. 


“It is not,” a planter explained, with | 


no glint of amusement, “that a New 
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Remember the Wealth of Vitality; 
That Lies in Quaker Oats 


Oats are for animals needing spirit and strength—for horses. not for 


placid cows. 


This is Nature’s vim-food. 


energy. 


Here she concentrates the very essence of 


That is why Quaker Oats is so essential to children. To countless grown- 
ups, too. It means activity, vivacity, power for work or play " 
It should be Quaker Oats because these are the choicest orains We pick 
just the rich, plump, best-fed oats for Quaker, Their flavor and aroma ae 
the dish inviting. Their fullness gives the utmost vim-producing power, 


Find out how quickly 


bubble with vitality. 


two big dishes daily can make languid people 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious Form of Vim-Food 


Ten pounds per bushel is all we 


get from the choicest oats that 


grow. That is because all the 
puny, starved grains are dis 
carded 


You get in these flakes just the 


cream of the grain, rich in preci- 


ous elements. And you get here 


a flavor, enhanced by our process 


which makes the dish extra-de 
licious 
Quaker Oats is so rare and 


exquisite that out lovers, fron 


all the world over, send to us to 











get it In the homes of a hun 
dred nations it is the premier 
Large Package m ng dish 

30c Here it is handy to you. Every 
Contains a piece of grocer has it. A simple call for 
imported china from Quaker Oats brings it to you 

a celebrated English always, and at no extra price 

pottery. 

We urge that it pays, in a food 

Regular Package ike this, to serve the most lik 
10c able form You want it eaten is 
ibundance—want it eats fter 
These prices do not The way to insure that is to 
apply in Far West. serve it in this tempting forn 
One serving will convince you 
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DIAMONDS 


CASH OR CRI DIT 
We trust any henest pers n. Terms 


$1, $2, $5 weekly. Write 
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The Popov gt —  peaeaiiias 


“Wear Bear’ 


Pan 
Bake without turning the pan. 
Figure on less than the usual 
baking time, because alumin- 
um ware gets hot quickly and 
stays hotter than any other 
ware—heats evenly all over, so 
every cake in the pan bakes at 
the same time and you have 
pully, brown, crusty popovers. 


Aluminum utensils are NOT ‘‘all 
the same’ 
The enormous pressure of rolling 
mills and stamping machines 
makes the metal in ‘‘ Wear-Ever’ 
utensils dense, smooth and rigid. 
They give enduring satisfaction. 
“Wear Ever” utensils re made by 
Canadia workme in the largest and 
u st modern factory f its kind in 
Canada 
Always k f he “Wear-Ever” trad 
k the n of ev uteus 
If: tuinablie at your dealer’s, send 
tel € ups I quart 
(wine sure Wear-l Stewp 
nd see f \ rst \ iy 
Ww t 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 


Write for booklet, ‘ The Wear-Fver Kitchen ”’ 
which explains how to improve vour cooking 





Northern Aluminunn Co., Limited, 
Dept. 44, Toronto, Ontario 


Send nr prepaid, a 1-q wine measure 
Wear-} Stewpar f n I enclose 
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| Guinea native prefers a white man, for 


whom, as a matter of fact, he has a con- 
siderable distaste.” 

“Distaste!” we exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. “Why?” 

“Well, ma see,” the planter replied, 
“a white man is salty. And naturally, 
too, he tastes disagreeably of tobacco. 
You couldn’t expect anything else, could 
you?” 

Little is known—much from inference, 
perhaps nothing surely from intelligent 
contact—of what lies “beyond the moun- 
tains,” in the far-away, unexplored places. 


| And this region of mystery engages the 


horrified speculation of the natives of the 
coastal regions as well as the interest of 
the white inhabitants of the territory. It 
is recorded by a magistrate of the Rigo 
district, for example, that there is de- 
clared to be a village of women with tails, 
in the direction of Mount Brown. A na- 
tive informed the Administrator of the 
territory, as the Administrator relates, 
that there is at any rate a race of tailed 
men “beyond the mountains,” “I know,” 
said he, “that tailed men live beyond the 
mountains.” “How do you know?” the 
Administrator inquired. “I ate one,” was 
the native’s sufficient reply. Another na- 
tive, according to the Administrator, pro- 
tested that he was perfectly well aware 
of the existence and place of habitation 
of these tailed men. Taken in his garden, 
said he, he had been carried captive to the 
very village of tailed men; and he had 
lived there for many weeks, and had ac- 
quainted himself with the customs of the 
tribe, who were so indubitably possessed 
of tails, indeed, that they had bored holes 
in the floors of their houses, which were 
elevated upon piles, so that, to squat com- 
fortably when at home, it was their cus- 
tom to thrust their tails through these 
apertures and dangle them unconstrained 
in the space below. The captive, with his 
very own eyes, had observed them do this 
very thing; and not only had he observed 
the comfortably disposed appendages, he 
had himself slipped under the houses, 
upon occasion, and softly, very softly, tied 
a knot in each dangling tail. It was his 
pleasure in this way to annoy the tailed 
men. In response to his outecry—that an 
enemy approached—the tailed men would 
leap to their feet; and it was vastly amus- 
ing (said he) to observe their behavior 
when the knots brought them back to their 
haunches with a jerk. 

Papua has long been known as a bloody 
land. It is a bloody land still. But the 
blood of white men is rarely let; and the 
wanton slaughter of natives, the one by 
the other—at least in those fast-widening 
regions which are within the sphere of 
the law—is fast diminishing. All this be- 
ing so, in one year, nevertheless, when 
there were twe hundred and fifteen pris- 
oners committed for trial, one hundred 
and eighteen of them were charged with 
murder, nine with manslaughter, and five 
with attempted murder. 

Wearing clothes is emphatically frown- 
ed upon by the administration. The 
fashion, indeed, is condemned with tem- 
per. One magistrate goes the length of 
declaring that “the curse of rags” should | 

forthwith be prohibited by law—that it | | 
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should be made a criminal offense for a 
native to wear more than a loin-cloth 
and a woman to adorn herself with any- 
thing more voluminous and unsanitary 
than a brief grass skirt. 

Clothes are worn by the New Guinea 
native with no degree of circumspection. 
They are never taken off—except to be 
traded—and consequently being counted 
articles of trade, they pass from hand to 
hand, from district to district, proceeding 
from the settlements to the far-away re- 
gions, leaving a trail of contamination to 
mark their course. Where the natives 
take to them “to an immoderate degree” 
(the reports declare) there is an alarm- 
ing increase in “the lung disease.” The 
object of a discerning administration 
seems to be a paradoxical attempt to 
civilize the native without interrupting 
his healthfully naked condition. 

That the natives are at least occasion- 
ally moved to live in respect of the law, 
when they are aware of its requirements, 
is shown, at any rate, in the case of the 
Kuni mountaineers who came four days’ 
journey to Kairuku to inquire of the mag- 
istrate if a widow might marry again, the 
village constable (a native) being in 
doubt. In the Sinaketa district, a village 
constable, reasoning from what meager 
knowledge he had of the bewildering reg- 
ulations of the government in respect to 
the ordinary affairs of life—though, in- 
deed, the poor fellow must have been 
sorely puzzled by the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances—saved the villagers from a 
slight error of behavior, The funeral of a 


middle-aged man was in progress. Near 
the grave the middle-aged man com- 


plained of discomfort. It was found, upon 
taking him back to the house, and un- 
wrapping the mats with which he was 
swathed, that what he wanted was a 
banana. Having disposed of one banana, 
he demanded another; and having dis- 
posed of the second, he reclined, seeming 
now to be satisfied and dead beyond doubt. 
Laid in his grave, however, he com- 
plained again. It was annoying. The 
middle-aged man, was putting his rela- 
tives to “shame.” It was the sentiment 
of the village that he should be buried, 
anyhow. With this, the village constable 
(a native) heartily agreed, speaking as a 
man, but pointed out, speaking as a con- 
stable, that, humiliating as the situation 
of the family unquestionably was, the gov- 
ernment would “make trouble” if the man 
were buried alive. The middle-aged man, 
being indulgently returned to his home, 
demanded this time a drink of water, and, 
having drunk, once more reclined, as 
though beyond all mortal concerns. At 
the same time in a neighboring house the 
relatives, whom the middle-aged man was 
scandalizing by his obstreperous behavior, 
consulted together. Eventually it was 
proposed to procure the consent of the 
middle-aged man to the seemly progress 
of his own funeral by tightly winding a 
cord around his neck. 

“No,” said the village constable. 
would annoy the government.” 


“Tt 


“But why?” the relatives demanded, | 


like children. 
“IT don’t know,” the constable replied; 
“vet I am sure that the government will 
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Guinea native prefers a white man, for 
whom, as a matter of fact, he has a con- 
siderable distaste.” 

“Distaste!” we exclaimed, 

ment. “Why?” 
“Well, you see,” the planter replied, 
white man is salty. And naturally, 
too, he tastes disagreeably of tobacco. 
You couldn’t expect anything else, could 
you?” 

Little is known—much from inference, 
perhaps nothing surely from intelligent 
contact—of what lies “beyond the moun- 
tains,” in the far-away, unexplored places. 
And this region of mystery engages the 
horrified speculation of the natives of the 
coastal regions as well as the interest of 
the white inhabitants of the territory. It 
is recorded by a magistrate of the Rigo 
district, for example, that there is de- 
clared to be a village of women with tails, 
in the direction of Mount Brown. A na- 
tive informed the Administrator of the 
territory, as the Administrator relates, 
that there is at any rate a race of tailed 
men “beyond the mountains,” “I know,” 


in astonish- 


”? 


“ao 


said he, “that tailed men live beyond the 
mountains.” “How do you know?” the 
Administrator inquired. “I ate one,” was 


the native’s sufficient reply. Another na- 
tive, according to the Administrator, pro- 
tested that he was perfectly well aware 
of the existence and place of habitation 
of these tailed men. Taken in his garden, 
said he, he had been carried captive to the 
very village of tailed men; and he had 
lived there for many weeks, and had ac- 
quainted himself with the customs of the 
tribe, who were so indubitably possessed 
of tails, indeed, that they had bored holes 
in the floors of their houses, which were 
elevated upon piles, so that, to squat com- 
fortably when at home, it was their cus- 
tom to thrust their tails through these 
apertures and dangle them unconstrained 
in the space below. The captive, with his 
very own eyes, had observed them do this 
very thing; and not only had he observed 
the comfortably disposed appendages, he 
had himself slipped under the houses, 
upon oceasion, and softly, very softly, tied 
a knot in each dangling tail. It was his 
pleasure in this way to annoy the tailed 
men. In response to his outcry—that an 
enemy approached—the tailed men would 
leap to their feet; and it was vastly amus- 
ing (said he) to observe their behavior 
when the knots brought them back to their 
haunches with a jerk. 

Papua has long been known as a bloody 
land. It is a bloody land still. But the 
blood of white men is rarely let; and the 
wanton slaughter of natives, the one by 
the other—at least in those fast-widening 
regions which are within the sphere of 
the law— is fast diminishing. All this be- 
ing so, in one year, nevertheless, when 
there were two hundred and fifteen pris- 
oners committed for trial, one hundred 
and eighteen of them were charged with 
murder, nine with manslaughter, and five 
with attempted murder. 

Wearing clothes is emphatically frown- 
ed upon by the administration. The 
fashion, indeed, is condemned with tem- 
per. One magistrate goes the length of 
declaring that “the curse of rags” should | 
forthwith be prohibited by law—that it | 
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should be made a criminal offense for a 
native to wear more than a loin-cloth 
and a woman to adorn herself with any- 
thing more voluminous and unsanitary 
than a brief grass skirt. 

Clothes are worn by the New Guinea 
native with no degree of circumspection. 
They are never taken off—except to be 
traded—and consequently being counted 
articles of trade, they pass from hand to 
hand, from district to district, proceeding 
from the settlements to the far-away re- 
gions, leaving a trail of contamination to 
mark their course. Where the natives 
take to them “to an immoderate degree” 
(the reports declare) there is an alarm- 
ing increase in “the lung disease.” The 
object of a discerning administration 
seems to be a paradoxical attempt to 
civilize the native without interrupting 
his healthfully naked condition. 

That the natives are at least occasion- 
ally moved to live in respect of the law, 
when they are aware of its requirements, 
is shown, at any rate, in the case of the 
Kuni mountaineers who came four days’ 
journey to Kairuku to inquire of the mag- 
istrate if a widow might marry again, the 
village constable (a native) being in 
doubt. In the Sinaketa district, a village 
constable, reasoning from what meager 
knowledge he had of the bewildering reg- 
ulations of the government in respect to 
the ordinary affairs of life—though, in- 
deed, the poor fellow must have been 
sorely puzzled by the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances—saved the villagers from a 
slight error of behavior. The funeral of a 
middle-aged man was in progress. Near 
the grave the middle-aged man com- 
plained of discomfort. It was found, upon 
taking him back to the house, and un- 
wrapping the mats with which he was 
swathed, that what he wanted was a 
banana. Having disposed of one banana, 
he demanded another; and having dis- 
posed of the second, he reclined, seeming 
now to be satisfied and dead beyond doubt. 
Laid in his grave, however, he com- 
plained again. It was annoying. The 
middle-aged man, was putting his rela- 
tives to “shame.” It was the sentiment 
of the village that he should be buried, 
anyhow. With this, the village constable 
(a native) heartily agreed, speaking as a 
man, but pointed out, speaking as a con- 
stable, that, humiliating as the situation 
of the family unquestionably was, the gov- 
ernment would “make trouble” if the man 
were buried alive. The middle-aged man, 
being indulgently returned to his home, 
demanded this time a drink of water, and, 
having drunk, once more reclined, as 
though beyond all mortal concerns. At 
the same time in a neighboring house the 
relatives, whom the middle-aged man was 
scandalizing by his obstreperous behavior, 
consulted together. Eventually it was 
proposed to procure the consent of the 
middle-aged man to the seemly progress 
of his own funeral by tightly winding a 
cord around his neck. 

“No,” said the village constable. “It 
would annoy the government.” 

“But why?” the relatives demanded, 
like children. 

“I don’t know,” the constable replied; 
“vet I am sure that the government will 
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be annoyed if you prepare the man for 


burial by winding a cord around his 
| neck.” 
“Well, then,” said the relatives, “what 


| why life 


9.) 


are we to do? 

“Wait awhile,” replied the cunning con- 
stable, “and see what happens.” 

What chiefly concerned the relatives of 
the middle-aged man was not the “shame” 
to which the middle-aged was putting 
them by interrupting his own funeral. It 


was this—that the body of the middle- 
aged man was unduly restraining the 


spirit from its flight. “He wishes to go,” 
they said; “we don’t want to hold him 
back—we want to help him to go.” Next 
day—all this from a report of the magis- 
terial investigation—the middle-aged 
man’s spirit succeeded in loosing the 
bonds of the flesh and escaping to its place 
of desire. 

sloodthirsty as these natives are, 
genuinely incapable of 
should not be 
white man is safe 
ful has the native 


and 
comprehending 
taken, a discreet 
in the land, so success- 
policy of the adminis- 


| tration proved in practice—a policy of the 


easonable and patient dealing out of jus- 
tice rather than of wholesale retaliation 


| in the form of punitive expeditions. “It 


| of Europe and Australia,” 


would probably be quite safe for a white 
man to travel unarmed from the Purari 
Delta to the German boundary,” says the 
Administrator; “far safer than to walk at 
night through parts of some of the cities 
Not long ago, 
however, as time runs in new places, it 
was as much as a man’s life was worth to 
land helpless on the 
missionaries were slaughtered and eaten. 
The ill fame of New Guinea was cele- 
brated and well won. It was a feat of 
considerable daring to penetrate the for- 
est—even to lie carelessly at anchor off 
the coast. It is this New Guinea—now 
comparatively a land of peace anda 
measure of promise—that remains 
1 the popular imagination. A score 
ot shocking tales, current in Port Mores- 
by, might be told to illustrate the recent 


coast. Traders and 


fertile 


alive li 


precariousness of life in a land where 
an unarmed man may now walk as safe 
as in some slum quarters of an Austra 


lian city. 

Cannibalism is of course practised in 
New Guinea to this day. Some of the 
remoter tribes would doubtless be amazed 


} to learn that it is regarded with disfavor 


in any quarter of the wide world. 
consumes his victim. In some districts, 
however, he must not consume his own 
victim; he may distribute his own victim, 
but must himself partake of the victim of 
a generously inclined friend. The admin- 
istration has put an end to the thing 


A man 


| within the limited sphere of its influence 


has put an end to the freedom of village 
raiding, moreover, and has pretty thor- 


oughly discouraged the murder of one in- 


| dividual by 


another. Cases of cannibal- 
ism, however, still come before the court; 
and they are dealt with, I believe—it is 
said to be an exceedingly difficult matter 
to deal with them at all—under that sec- 
tion of the criminal which reltes 
to body-snatching. The incidents are far 
too revolting for description—the boiling 
and broiling and barter of the victims. 
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The time-worn joke about the missionary 
and the cannibal king is really in bad 
taste; the business is no laughing matter 
—not when one comes close to it. Some 
of the Papuan tribes are not cannibals; 
some protest a horrified loathing of the 
practice; and some, formerly accustomed, 
have now abandoned the custom in re- 
sponse to the teaching of the missionaries, 
or in deference to the attitude of the ad- 
ministration. It may be said, in a gen- 
eral way, that the cannibal is a cannibal 
because he has a taste for that sort of 
thing. It is a food to which he inclines. 
Why waste it? he inquires. It may be 
that he consumes some small part of a 
departed relative because he has dearly 
loved that relative and desires openly to 
demonstrate his duty and affection; and 
it may be that he partakes of a ceremon- 
ial feast because custom indicates that to 
partake in such circumstances is a matter 
of high privilege and imperative propri- 
ety. The opinion is, however, that canni- 
balism is not, generally speaking, a cere- 
monial affair, but a mere consumption of 
a certain sort of food with which the 
cannibal wishes to sustain life and tickle 
his palate. 

“T understand,” a resident informed 
us, “that women are not particularly 
edible.” 

We suggested that this was a singular 
thing. 

“They 
explained, 
and tough.” 

A more or less palatable classic of New 
Guinea cannibalism describes the fate of 
no less than three hundred and twenty- 
six wretched Chinamen. It seems that the 
three hundred and twenty-six Chinamen, 
having been cast away in the Louisdale 
Archipelago, and in this way marooned on 
a small island, were discovered in their 
helpless state by the natives of that re- 
gion, One by one, as occasion required, 
they were taken off and eaten, until, as 
might be inferred, the natives were sur- 
feited. Upon this the remaining China- 
men were hawked along the coast—ex- 
changed, as might again be inferred, for 
more palatable food and for desirable 
articles of every description. One only of 
the number escaped. It is not to 
be inferred from this incident that all 
Papuans are cannibals—that cannibalism 
flourishes as once it did. As a matter of 
fact, cannibalism is all the while dimin- 
ishing; it has been put down in the set- 
tled places, driven to close cover on the 
edge of civilization, and is practised, in 
the free ancient fashion, without re- 
proach—as when the three hundred and 
twenty-five Chinamen were disposed of— 
only in those rather extensive regions to 
which the white influence has not authori- 
tatively extended. One does not expect 
to rub elbows with a cannibal in the little 
capital of Port Moresby. One may, of 
course; but the cannibal will wear no 
mark of his degradation—flowers in his 
hair, rather, and armlets of gay blos- 
soms, and a garland around his neck. — 

Harper’s Magazine. 


do all the work,” the resident 
“and are consequently lean 
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'300 CANDLE POWER OF LIGHT 
AT A COST OF 1/8c PER HOUR 


or coal oil, 


as brilliant as an ordinary kerosene wick 
lamp, While the cost of operation is very 
small, as these lamps and lanterns. will 
consume only one gallon of kerosene in 62 
hours 
lamps and lanterns can 
\ “The Quicklit’’: be fit with an ordinary 
match, like city gas samme 
The lanterns are absolutely bug and wind proof 
and are suitable for use on farms, watchmen, side 
shows, circuses, street carnivals, garages, livery barns 
summer resorts, warehouses, boat landings, etc. 
No Smoke. No Smell. No Wicks to Trim 
A Splendid Opportunity for Dealers. 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED. Write to-day for further 
particulars, also complete illustrated catalog describ- 
3 ing the above and other styles of kerosene 
and gasoline lamps, hollow wire systems, etc. 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO. 


143-163 East Erie St., Chicag o, Illir ois, U.S.A. 
The largest manufacturers of artificial lighting devices 
in the world. 
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The kerosene lamps and lanterns, which make and burn their own gas from common kerosene 
are an achievement surpassing all other known methods of artificial lighting. Same have 
one inverted mantle and give a bright and steady white light of 300 candle power, which is 10 times 














































































in the 
use of 


ECONOMY BUTTER 


By using the following recipe one 

pound of Butter will double its weight 

and cut your butter bill almost one-half: 
BUTTER MIXTURE 


1 lb good butter l heaping te aspoonful Knox Gelatine 


2 pint bottles milk 2 teaspoontuls salt 


Take the top cream of two pint bottles of milk and add enough 
of the milk to make one pint. 

Soak the gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of the milk 10 minutes; 
place dish over hot water until gciatine is thoroughly dissolved. 
Cut the butter in small pieces and place same in a dish over hot 
water until the butter beginsto soften; then gradually whip the 
milk and cream and dissolved gelatine into the butter with a 
Dover egg beater. After the milk is thoroughly beaten into the 
butter add the salt to taste 


» If the milk forms keep on beating until all is mixed in. Place on 
3 ice or in a cool piace until hard la yellow color 1s desired, use 
butter coloring 
NOTE This mixture is ir tended for immediate use 


and will do the work ot two po sunds of o rdinary j 
ter for table use and for baking cakes, muffins, ete 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE 


is also used to make Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, IceCreams, Sherbets, Candies, etc. 


Let us send you our recipe 
book. It is FREE t 


grocer 8s name 


Pint sample enough to make 
6” your two lots of the Butter Mixture 
will be sent tor 2c stamp 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 502 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Packed i in a Sohnctown. N. Y. and i Montreal. P. Q- 


























STUDY 


BOOKKEEPING 


at home and win seeurenenpeteds results. Read what Mr. Stickland says and then write us 


The Shaw Correspondence Sch Toront Ont Paris, Canada, January 4, 1915, 
Dear Sirs:— _ 
Having just finished a course in the grace Bookkeeping Primary and Advanced’’ I am in 


position to recommend your school in prefer ence te any other of its A nd in Canada. The critic 
are so clear that no one could possibly misrepresent them A yurtesy which the pu 
receive is very encouraging. I have been helped by the instruction mB, and feel apable f har 
ling any position of this nature Wishing the Sch y ; ess, I remain, 

Yours trul S. B. STICKLAND 


Address 


The Shaw Correspondence School, 395-7 Yonge St., Toronto, | W.H. Shaw, Pres. 





































LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master . MONTREAL 
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FoR every musical occasion, for in- 
timate hours or informal dances at 
home, or for more pretentious social 
events, the Columbia Grafonola is 
the one ideal musical instrument. Its 
superb tone-quality, so vividly true, 
natural and rounded, and its perfect 
and exclusive control of tone-volume, 
are two distinguishing features that 
have established the Columbia as the 
finest musical achievement. 








































* Be Sng rae hag Me dog dealer Shows “gay ieee bia Columbia Grafonola 
t ' : Bie he Ook RE 10 C SASMUEtVe SOUS MIGNONETY 
le we t e place of the old litthe-double-door idea as illustrated with 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records can be played on your Ind tecord Ejector $145 
dise talking machine (if any standard make). With nary record racks $130 


, ary 
Other models - - $20 to $650 





GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, - - - - - . . - - Toronto, Ont. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS are made in Canada—Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented. 











Does an Increase in Salary Interest You? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in Canada in 
the way of earning $5.00 more every week. If you are an enterprising 
man, you ean get the same offer by writing us. The work is easy, edu- 
eative and profitable. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Circulation Department: 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 




















Canadian Women in 
Business 
Continued from Page 49. 


a large processing business which has 
doubled in output under her direction, 
She reads proof herself. She, too, em- 
phasized the need of high school training 
prior to a business education for girls. 

“My first position as stenographer was 
a very trying one, demanding a knowledge 
of medical terms. My employer’s patience 
was exhausted and I nearly a nervous 
wreck before I became proficient. I 
wished to resign, but he retained me as 
a coach on his staff. He could never break 
in another stenographer,” he said. “While 
processing demands accuracy and skill 
it affords so little chance for promotion 
and is so mechanical, that bright and am- 
bitious girls are not likely to take it up 
except as a means to an end, or as sup- 
plementing the typewriter.” 

These instances of women who are en- 
gaged in business, of a very responsible 
nature, on their own account, exhibit sev- 
eral features in common: all confirm the 
wisdom of sound cultural education prior 
to technical training for the girl; all 
demonstrate the fact that a woman can 
make good in business on her own account, 
and all appear to prove that women can 
find permanent interest and happiness in 
independent vocations. 


W here Canada 


Leads the World 


Continued from Page 34. 


bucking the world on manufactured pro- 
ducts, compel even the Germans to rack 
their brains for a means of commercial 
defence.” 

This making of harvesters in Canada, 
from the birth of the business in Hart A. 
Massey’s blacksmith shop at Newcastle, 
Ont., in 1852, is the livest commercial epic 
in the records of Canada thus far. The 
self-binder, as we know it, is an everyday 
affair of Canadian farm life yet repre- 
sents one of the most remarkable labor- 
aving inventions of the age. The work 
of five men is done by one and in the 
warmer climes, such as in Africa, Argen- 
tine and Australia, the stripper, as made 
in our Canadian factories, does still great- 
er wonders and displaces a dozen or fif- 
teen helpers. The stripper pulls the heads 
off the grain, threshes, cleans, separates 
and bags it by one continuous process. 
This is made advisable in semi-tropical 
countries for the reason that straw is ab- 
solutely of no value except to be burned 
or plowed under. 

Much has been done in this way to 
bring the name of Canada into the lime- 
light of foreign competition and to estab- 
lish the possibility of a manufactured pro- 
duct from a “tenderfoot” country win- 
ning its place against a phalanx of freight 
rates, tariffs and prejudice, 
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Britain’s Big Guns | 
A Surprise Promised for the 
German's 


CC] interest has been 
aroused by the mammoth engines of 
destruction which are being employed by 
the German armies. Terrible tales have 
been told of the eleven and seventeen-inch 
Krupp weapons; but it may be said, with- 
out depreciating the powers of the en- 
emy, that these stories are considerably 
exaggerated. The existence of these 
weapons has been known to military ex- 
perts since the day the first of them ap- 
peared on the testing-range of its cre- 
ators. A friend of the writer, who has 
been responsible for many important de- 
velopments in artillery weapons, and who 
saw these guns under test upon the 
Krupp ranges, maintains that neither of 
these terrible howitzers has yet been used, 
but that the ten and a half centimetre— 
four and a quarter inch—howitzers, with 
which the German army is well equipped, 
have been mistaken for them. The form- 
er were employed against the Liege, 
Namur, and Antwerp fortifications with 
deadly effect. No occasion has yet arisen 
for the use of the larger weapons, al- 
though the eleven-inch gun was being 
dragged southward, and was to be used 
for the reduction of the fortifications of 
Paris. Fortunately, however, the trans- 
port proved too difficult, and the guns be- 
came stranded in the country along the 
River Aisne. The forty-two centimetre 
howitzer, which the same informant also 
saw under trial at the testing-ranges, 
has a life of only about thirty rounds. 
The shell weights nearly a ton, while 
the firing of a round represents an 
expenditure of twelve hundred pounds. 
The weight of the weapon precludes 
its movement by ordinary systems of 
haulage, and it can be moved only over 
a railway. The shell, when fired at a | 
vertical angle of sixty-five degrees, has a 
range of between eight and ten miles, at- 
tains an altitude of about three miles, and 
travels at a speed of one thousand feet 
per second upon leaving the muzzle. Its 
flight may be followed with ease even by 
the naked eye, while with glasses the ac- 
tion of turning turtle, which occurs when 
the missile has reached the highest point | 
of its trajectory, is plainly visible. Ex- 
pert artillerists, who are fully cognizant 
of the Krupp trend in gun evolution, 
evince slight regard for this weapon, and 
emphatically state that ‘its bark is worse 
than its bite.’ The forty-two centimetre 
weapon is claimed as the modern wonder 
of the artillery world; but as a matter of 
fact the British force is just as power- 
fully equipped; and when the time ar- 
rives for bombarding the fortresses 
guarding the German frontier, it will be 
the Germans, as well as other nations, 
who will be surprised in turn, The field 
artillery of the British army, taken on 
the whole, is the most powerful in the 
world, and it will be found that our siege 
weapons will fully maintain our claim to | 
pre-eminence in this particular field of | 
human endeavor—Chamber’s Journal. 
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and our descriptive catalogue “C,” which describes our method of 


destroying Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, etc., and contains many 
welcome hints on the treatment of the hair, skin, scalp and com. 
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Have A Healthful—Delight- 


ful Turkish Bath At Home 
For 2 Cents 


Purify The Pores—Cleanse The Body— 
Feel Refreshed and Strong—Just Stay 
Fit and Fine 365 Days In The Year— 


Get A “Robinson” 


UST think what this means to the millions who can’t afford or haven't time to 
take Turkish Baths in public places every few days at $3 to $5 per bath in order 
to get all the waste tissues out of their pores and feel like new people con- 

stantly. Prof. Charles M. Robinson has introduced into this country a simple 
inexpensive but wonderful cabinet---so wonderful because it is so simple-- which 
gives you just as great a Turkish Bath as any that can be obtained at the best 
places in Europe or great American cities. As potent in effect as the hi story- 
famous baths of the Old Romans, the sturdiest nation that ever lived on earth. 
You don’t need to go to the high-toned millionaire’s club or hotel to enjoy the 
benefits of the best system of bathing to keep the body in condition. The 
‘ Robinson Thermal Bath Cabinet is as simple as the rule of three and is very 
inexpensive. A bath in it costs only 2 cents and takes only 15 minutes. It’s 
a great “find” for the American people---one of the vitally helpful things 
accomplished for the American Home in the last century. Go straight to 
your dealer and tell him you want a good look at the ‘“Robinson’’ Ther- 
mal Batn Cabinet and be sure it’s a ‘*Robinson.”’ 


Like All Good Things The “Robinson” is Copied. 
Don’t Stand For Impostors 


Keep your eye peeled for the counterfeit cabinet, the spurious 
one made to resemble ours. Look for the name ‘‘Robinson 
Phermal Bath Cabinet’’ on the cabinet. It is the only one 
having the four curtain top enabling you to heat up the cab 
inet before entering and to use the cabinet asa 
cooling room before leaving by dropping the 


. z rh 
curtains one atatime. Ours is the only com 



































Illustrated 


Complete 

A Real Guide 
To Abounding 
Health and Beauty 


E HAVE spent years, thousands of dollars and 
have got some of the best brains in ito 






focus on the preparation of ¢ £ 100 
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make a remarkable effort tc do It’s most truly, “The Rearing : a4 , - ee lation-—s _— F every 
Philosophy of Health ard Beauty.” aiecaaine 7 a ee eee See 


XK you can get a copy free. 


It has been prepared under the imme- 
> s ion of Prof. Charles M. Robinson, the origi- 
















= fees THIS COUPON 
truths of life, the body, the right way to bathe, the 
wrong way to bat! a how use the bath i ses > 
oF Rima i in Giana ta cae en Entitles You To The 
SKIN Diseases, ete. This book just sparkles with 
yo cm. ies an aa seve F REE BOOK — Mail it 





You ply tn’t miss it. It is too big--- Cabinet Mfg. 
too | ful---t beautiful. Make sure of it 7 Sandwich Street, W alkerville, Ont 
by yt iy. Send the coupon on a Gentlemer 4 : me ‘ 


i : t r I of 
postal or in an envelope this minute. We a eee 


mail you your Copy a3 soon as we get 
your Ipon. 


at once a Free c py of your book, The Philo. - ; 
of Health and Beauty. . eed 


Name 


Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., Ltd. as ciara 
7 Sandwich St., Walkerville, Ont. Address .......... 





Cut out this coupon and mail it right away. 














Women! Gils! 
EARN MONEY 


MY FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


Hundreds of women 
who wrote r this 
free book are now 
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$15 to$50perWeek 
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GHestminster College - Toronto 
A Residential and Day Scheel for Girls 
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Every Educational facility provided. Pr. upils ern 1 
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YOU CAN BE A WINNER 


If you have energy and ambitien, big oppor- 
tunities wait you—We have a propositien that 
will interest ambitious young men. 


Write Dept. ‘‘S,’’ MacLean’s Magasine, 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Treasure and Trigonometry 


Continued from Page 31. 


neer, sighed with huge content. “This 
is altogether too good to be true,” he 
said. “Percy, do we visit the Hall to- 
morrow?” 

“An earthquake might stop us,” said 
young Pomfret, who was going through 
for medicine in the same year as his 
chum, “but I don’t think it would.” 

“You might as well have a try,” said 
his uncle. “It will be necessary to secure 
permission, of course. You had better 
have a look at this first. It’s the paper 
that was in Garth’s hand when his body 
was found.” 

He went to his desk and drew out a 
crumpled piece of paper from an inner 
compartment. Smoothing it out with 
hands that almost shook with excitement, 
the two students made it out as follows: 


, 


Der 34 
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HE two students, eyes aglow with the 

arty of wonderful discoveries 
that lay before them, shoved through the 
gate ct the next day. Even in daylight 
the building presented a sombre, almost 
a ghostly appearance. It was a dull 
autumn day and the crumbling walls 
stood out dark and forbidding against the 
leaden background of sky. The silence 
which broods over the deserted habita- 
tions of men seemed intensified in this 
lonely and desolate pile. A light wind 
sighed in the tree tops and rustled around 
and through the building. 

“Glad we didn’t tackle the job at night,” 
said Pomfret. “I’d have seen old Garth’s 
ghost gibbering at me from every corner 
of the place.” 

Beck, whose nerves were steadier, 
clambered in a very matter-of-fact way 
through a window. 

“Cut out the quavers, Pom,” he said. 
“Let’s hunt up this laboratory first. 
That’s where our investigations will cen- 
tre all right.” 

It did not take long to find the place 
where Isaac Garth had conducted his 
mysterious labors. It was a long room, 
filled with all manner of scientific appa- 
ratus. Dynamos of various sizes and in 
different stages of construction and de- 
molition were there. On a table in the 
centre was the mysterious machine that 
Ralph Pomfret had mentioned, the large 
concave disc on top glittering with a 
strange metallic brilliance. Beck ex- 
amined this apparatus with keen interest. 

“So this is the dooflang the old boy had 
rigged up, eh?” he said. “It looks to me 
as though it was designed to create an 
electric current; some new way to mak? 
electricity. Though, of course, that’s 
impossible.” 

They searched the place through from 
top to bottom. Beck found plenty of 


things to examine with a growing and 
critical interest. Finally, he squatted 
himself on a bench that was littered with 
test tubes and other implements of chemi- 
cal research. All flippancy had gone from 
his manner. 

“Pom, this old Garth was no fool,” he 
said. “He seems to have got farther along 
certain lines than any of the big men in 
the electrical field have gotten to-day. 
This room contains secrets, Pom, things 
that will make the world sit up and take 
notice.” 

In response to his companion’s urgings, 
however, Beck, gave up his investigation 
of the purely scientific aspect of the case 
and turned his attention to the more ma- 
terial side of it, the search for the buried 
gold. His mind could not be entirely di- 
verted from the many evidences of elec- 
trical research and it was with a shout of 
triumph that he brought to light a most 
curious contrivance indeed. In a padded 
receptacle he had found what looked like 
a large lens of a heavy, bulbous glass, 
which gave out a peculiar reddish glow. 
it was rimmed with heavy copper. 

“Here is something,” exclaimed Beck, 
triumphantly. “Now what in the name 
of Edison and Marconi was this intended 
for?” 

He threw open the shutters of the small 
window on the south side of the room and 
held the lens up to the light. Instantly it 
gave off a peculiar red glow and a current 
of light emanated from it that seemed 
almost to crackle like electric current. 
Beck held it up at every angle, his face a 
study of wonderment. 

“What’ve you found this time?” de- 
manded Pomfret, impatiently. 

Beck did not answer. He laid the lens 
carefully by and, drawing from his pocket 
the paper on which Garth had scribbled 
his last message, studied it with deep 
concentration. 

“Well?” said Pomfret, 
minutes had passed. 

Beck glanced up with a look bespeak- 
ing the imminence of a discovery that 
would seem to have a bearing on the im- 
portant matter in hand. 

“I believe I’m on the track,” he said, 
almost to himself. “Now if there were 
only a pole of some kind here about seven 
feet high to which this lens could be at- 
tached, I would know I was right.” 

“There is,” shouted Pomfret. “I found 
it over in this corner. How about this?” 

He pulled out a strip about the size of 
a curtain pole with a copper attachment 
at one end and handed it over eagerly. 
Beck placed the lens in the attachment 
and found that it fitted perfectly. With 
greatest care, he then put the lens safely 
away and faced his chum in a veritable 
blaze of excitement. 

“I’m going to discover Garth’s secret!” 
he exclaimed. “Whether that means we'll 
locate the gold too, I don’t know—but I 
think it does. To-day is October 15, so 
to-morrow at 2.14 p.m. we’ll know -for 


after several 


sure. By the way, ever hear when it was 
that Garth died?” 

“He was discovered on the eighteenth 
of October, and it was thought he had 
been dead several days,” replied Pomfret. 

“Everything fits in like a glove,” cried 
Beck. “Now I am dead sure about every- 
thing. See this note that no one was ever 
able to make anything out of? It tells 
how to find Garth’s money. And I’ve made 
it out. Do you hear what I’m saying, 
Pom? I’ve found out what it means!” 

“Instead of hopping around and shout- 
ing like a lunatic you might tell me this 
precious secret you’ve discovered,” said 
Pomfret, in an aggrieved tone. 

“T will. I'll tell you as we work,” said 
Beck, spinning around on one heel and 
deftly kicking a row of test tubes off a 
shelf. “I feel so good I’d like to bust up 
something. But come on, Percy, old top. 
We’ve got a proposition in Euclid to work 
out first.” 

He led the way to the front of the build- 
ing and examined the grounds. A row of 
elm trees ran along one side and, as Beck 
had expected, a sunken sundial stood to 
the left. He paced off the distance be- 
tween the second tree and the stone. 


“Sixteen feet,” he announced. There’s 
a spot on a direct line between these two 
that Garth had to remember but he didn’t 
dare mark it and he was equally afraid to 
put any measurements on paper. So what 
does the wily old codger do? Figures out 
a way to find that spot by a mathematical 
calculation. His note read Euc. 2, 11. 
Look up Euclid, book 2, and you'll find 
that proposition eleven tells how to divide 
a given line internally in mediai section. 
All we’ve got to do is to divide the line 
between that second tree and the sundial 
in medial section and we'll have the magic 
spot.” 

Accordingly Beck started in to perform 
an intricate series of measurements, on 
the lines laid down by Euclid for the solv- 
ing of this particular problem. After a 
strenuous hour, due to the large scale on 
which the measurements had to be carried 
out, he finally located the exact spot. 

“Do we dig now?” querried Pomfret 
eagerly. 

“We do not,” responded Beck. “You 
don’t suppose old Garth was simple 
enough to bury his money, do you? Any- 
one could ‘have found it if he had put it 
here. Percy, you could dig clean through 
to China from this spot without striking 
anything. No, Garth had a deeper plan 
than that.” 


T ten minutes after two the next af- 
ternoon, Beck and Pomfret had suc- 
ceeded in planting the pole with the lens 
attached to the top, on the exact spot de- 
termined by mathematical process the 
previous day at an exact height of six 
feet two inches. 

“Look,” said Beck, as they gained the 
laboratory again. “Get behind the dise on 
this infernal machine and squint your eye 
out through the window. Do you notice 
that this disc and the lens outside are 
directly in line and that the sun is creep- 
ing up behind? At 2.14 the sun will re- 
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We Surely Have 


Great Breakfasts 
At Our House 


Boys enthuse about Puffed Grains. 
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flect the rays from the lens directly on the 
disc. Then we'll see what’s what.” 
“You’re right, Harry.” said Pomfret, 
dancing with excitement. 
“Get over here to this side of the room,” 
™ i = admonished Beck. “There’s no telling 
am caine 3 : rhe ‘ill break loose when they get lined 
fe RESIDENTIAL anv, ny. ~ = - ~ TORONTO at will break loose whe ey g 
FOR sors ca Soe) in Ve ONTARIO They waited for two anxious, breath- 
est Ss less moments. Then a ray of fiery red 
. <n rs : fell across the room and focussed on the 
Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Calendar sent on application large disc, placed to receive it. There was 
Military College and Business s a low rumbling s 1 like the hum of a 
ummer Term Commences April 13th, 1915 a low rumbling sound like the é 
UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster thousand bees and the lurid red light re- 
as , flecting from the disc illuminated the 
room with a distinctness that made a pin- 
point visible in the farthest corner. Out 
A A 3 : f M ] of the rumble that came from the machine 
rt ssociation oO ontrea there gradually evolved a rythmic hum 
like a motor at full play. 
Pomfret heard his companion draw in 
ELEMENTARY—Ist October. | rohan gp Aaes ited * a Peg Abt 
a F orward, his eyes fixed on 
LIFE and ANTIQUE—I4th October. 


machine with the intentness of fascina- 
PAIN TING—4th November, next. tion. 


Then suddenly there was a loud report 
like the premature explosion of a shell at 
close range. In the small room it re- 

J.B. Abbott, Sec . 679 Sherbrooke St. West verberated with deadening volume. The 
————" | two students were thrown off their feet 
| behind a table which fortunately screened 
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them from the flying fragments of the 
exploded machine. For a few moments 
D they remained stunned with the sudden 
Oo you want to turn your spare shock. Then Beck dragged himself to his 
feet and cautiously peered over the table. 
* e “It’s wrecked!” he groaned. “The 
time into Dollars ? greatest discovery of the century lost! 
There isn’t a man living who could patch 
the pieces together now.” 
“Look!” almost screamed Pomfret. He 
. If you have spare time which you want to devote to profitable work had crawled around the other end of the 
this winter, we want you to write us. We can give you a proposition which table and was pointing with unsteady 
will greatly increase your income during the next few months. finger at the opposite wall. ; 
a Beck looked. The wall had been built 
Phousands of mines will be received during the winter months of stone and plastered over. At one place 
for MacLean’s Magazine. The easier we ean make it for subseribers to about four feet square of plaster had been 
get their orders to us, the larger will be the number of orders sent. broken away and two doors made of thin 
layers of stone, had swung open. A large 
We want Teliable, hustling representatives in every locality to look box, made almost valise shape to fit into 
after this business for us. We want representatives who are anxious to the narrow space thus provided in the 
take money, who want to make their winter months as profitable as the wall, was revealed to view 


summer ones 
“And there’s Garth’s hoard,” whispered 

















There are mi: iny farmers in your loeality who would be glad to sub- — 
" seribe for MaclLean’s Magazine if they knew it. We want you to bring ctieiiie 
MacLean’s Magazine to their attention. Hundreds of representatives 
make from $5 to $20 a week devoting their spare time to this work. 66 ( LD GARTH guarded his secret 
well:” explained Beck that night 
You ean do equally as well. There will be no expense to you. We to Ralph Pomfret. “There was only one 
supply everything and show you how to get the best results. Write us way to get into the narrow vault and that 
to-day and let us show you how you ean make your spare time this winter was through the agency of the machine. 
very profitable to you. He had it connected so that, as soon as the 
motor started, the doors were swung open 
| aha ts teen. sone the gains pinaster was broken 
| away. There was no way in which the 
| presence of the vault could have been 


| detected. The wall was eighteen inches 

| THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED thick and there was a sufficient width of 

stone on each side to give every evidence 

of complete solidity. So long as the wall 

was not torn down there was absolutely 

| no chance of the deposit being discov- 
a = - ered.” 
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Enables Anyone to Play 
Piano or Organ With- 
out Lessons 


A Detroit musician has invented a won- 
derful new system which enables any per- 
son or little child to learn to play the piano 
or organ in one evening. Even though 
you know absolutely nothing about music 
or have never touched a piano or organ, 
you can now learn to play in an hour or 
two. People who do not know one note 
from another are able to play their favor- 
ite music with this method without any 
assistance whatever from anyone. 


This new system, which is called the 
Numeral Method, is sold in Canada by the 
Numeral Method Musie Co. of Canada, 
and as they are desirous of at once making 
it known in every locality, they are mak- 
ing the following special free trial and 
half-price offer to our readers. 


You are not asked to send any money 
until you have tried and are satisfied with 
the new method. The Numeral Company 
is willing to send it to you on one week’s 
free trial, and you will not have to pay 
them one cent unless you desire to keep it. 
There are no express charges to be paid, as 
everything will be sent by mail. Simply 
write a letter or post card to the Numeral 
Method Music Co. of Canada, 230B Curry 
Hall, Windsor, Ontario, saying “Please 
send me the Numeral Method on seven 
days’ free trial.” If you are satisfied after 
trying it, the Method and fifty different 
pieces of sheet music will cost you only 
$5, although the regular price of these is 
$10. You should not delay writing, as 
the Numeral Company will not continue 
this special half-price offer indefinitely. 
Later on, the Method and fifty pieces of 
music will be sold at the regular price. 
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“But what I would like to know is, what 
started the motor?” 

“The action 
plained Beck. 
He had discovered how to create elec- 
tricity from the heat of the sun. It was 
done by having the rays 


of the sun’s rays,” ex- 


chine. Now you can appreciate the mag- 
nitude of his discovery. By using this 
method it would be possible to develop 
enough power to perform miracles. Just 
as he said, he could have moved moun- 
tains, destroyed armies and banished 
night entirely from the earth.” 

“And the secret died with him!” 

“Absolutely. The machine was ready 
to fall to pieces and it couldn’t stand the 
sudden strain. It was blown into a thou- 
sand atoms.” 


The Sale of Huntley 
Hall 


Continued from Page 37. 


Huntley, calmly. Bulwer walked back to 
his chair and sat down, laughing boister- 
ously. 


“Be sensible, Huntley,” he said. “I’ve 
often helped a fellow out when he was 


self be held up like this, nothing doing! 
Absolutely nothing doing!” 

The other paid no attention to the 
miner’s vehement outburst. 

“What I expect you to do,” he pursued, 
“is to sign out a cheque for me for the 
ten thousand. Make it out to bearer. 
Then we’ll keep you here until my man 
comes back with the money.” 

Bulwer laughed again—a laugh which 


like a snarl. 

“You go to the devil!” 
Toronto and in the year 1915. 
up in the silver country where a hold-up 
goes once in awhile or back in the dark 
ages. Do you think you can scare me into 


he said. “This is 


Get out of my way, 
break loose here that’ll sure look uncom- 
monly like trouble.” 





He stood up truculently; and found 
himself looking into the business-end of a 
revolver. 

“Sit down!” commanded Huntley. “Sit 
down, I say, “he repeated. Bulwer hesi- 
tated, growled, then sat down. Life in 
| mining camps had taught him that there 

are times pointed ac- 

curately must be 
spected. 


revolver 
firmly 


when a 
and held re- 
“Look here,” he expostulated. “You 
can’t get away with this, you know. I 
just have to raise a holler in here and that 
| taxi driver will put back to the city for 


| 


| 
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“That was Garth’s secret. | 


pass through the | 
lens at a cert&in distance from the ma- | 


up against it hard, but as for letting my- 


snapped off into something very much | 


You’re not | 


handing over ten thousand dollars to you? | 
or something will | 
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ber—give you power tocon- 
centrate, overcome self-con- : 
sciousness, enable you to think 
on your feet, and address 
an audience intelligently with- 
out hesitancy and without notes. 
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thousands of people to STOP FORGETTING—aided them to 
greater business and soc al success—I know positively that the 
person with a strong, tenacious memor , though he be far behind 
at the beginning of the race for succes ndvances and soon out 
distances his forgetful rival. The dem ‘ands of commerce al and 
professional life are so exacting in their details of facts and 
figures to be remembered, that to succeed or even h« d your 


own you simply must possess a good memory. 
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how to ot opy of my De Luxe editi« ‘How To Speak In 
Public,’”’ omely illustrated $2 book, ~ a ylutely free. Don't 


be handicapped with a poor memory any he onger— write me today. 
Address me personally. 

HENRY DICKSON, Principal, : 
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the police. He could have them back here 


in half an hour.” 
That Lovely “Lynch!” called Huntley. 
The chauffeur appeared in the door- 


Complexion way. He also held a revolver and was 


















You need not despair of having a lovely con grinning with vindictive enjoyment of 
plexion like that of your friends. The daily use the situation. 

of “LA-ROLA” will give beauty to your ski ind : , ‘ ae ; ° 
attractiveness to your complexion. “LA-ROLA” “Lynch is with me in this,” explained 
~ a high-grade eam used by women and men Huntley. “He was waiting outside the 
ery soothing, has a delicate perfume and is n 

; ately greaseless. Protects eke a © cing hotel for you. All part of the game, you 
ravages of wind and frost, Keeping it soft and know. I have two other helpers, both 
velvety Aft 1 Shave it soothes : 

nd refreshens the irritated skit armed and on the premises. And, Bulwer, 





listen, the nearest house is a quarter of a 
mile away.” 

“TI guess you mean business after all,” 
said Bulwer, beginning to realize the seri- 
ousness of his position. “Just the same 
I meant what I said. I won’t give you a 
plugged kopek, not if you shoot me full 
of holes. So just go ahead. You know 
where I stand. It’s your move.” 

“We give you half an hour to think it 
over,” said Huntley, with a smile. “We'll 
leave you here for that length of time. 
Don’t attempt to leave the room, however. 
I’ll keep a man at each door and window. 
If you haven’t come to your senses by that 
time, we will disclose the means we have 
decided on to force you to pay up.” 

“And what after that? Where could 
you go after getting the money? I’m ask- 
ing out of idle curiosity, you know.” 

“Plans are made to leave the country at 
once,” replied Huntley. “This place is 
mortgaged almost up to its full value. I 
would leave it without regret and with the 
ten thousand begin a new life across the 
line. I’d be in Buffalo almost before you 
because of could pour your tale of woe into the ears 

of the police.” 
With which explanation he withdrew, 
| leaving Bulwer in sole possession of the 


FEARMAN’S) = 
== | room. The young mining magnate sat 


Star Brand Breakfast Bacon SS down in his chair in a savagely deter- 


mined mood. Nothing would induce him 
to give in to this band of robbers. He 
would fight, and be killed if it came to 
that, rather than do as they demanded. 
On this point his mind was irretrievably 
made up. They would find also that he 
could fight, that even an unarmed man 
could sometimes prove a dangerous factor. 
He straightened himself at the thought of 
the impending struggle. Bulwer had al- 
ways enjoyed a fight. 

“Don’t speak. Don’t make a sound.” He 
had been sitting in the chair for about 
ten minutes when the words came to him 
from behind, uttered in a low whisper. 
He turned in surprise, to find that what 
had appeared to him a solid oak panel in 
the wall had been shoved back, leaving an 
opening two feet wide. In this opening 
caaieammaamaeadeica was framed the face of a girl, a decidely 
pretty girl too, with fluffy, dark hair and 
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cious bacon at breakfast. 
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We have a proposition that enables energetic men to add from $5 


' 4 The girl gravely placed a finger on her 
to $10 per week to their present salary. The work is attractive, lips to signify the need for silence on his 
educative and profitable. You should know about it. pert, motioning him with the other hand. 
He obeyed and, as the girl slipped back 

Write For Full Particulars into the darkness behind the opening in 


Th the wall, he stepped through. Without 

: : “" : . any sound the panel was shoved back into 
e MacLean Publishing Company, Limited | 3 su! ths panel was shoved back into 
Circulation Department 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada by the hand and leading the way in the 
darkness. They ascended a narrow stair- 
way, which apparently had been built in 























the wall, paralleling the main stairway. 

“Be careful not to stumble,” admon- 
ished the girl. “You are in great danger.” 

“T certainly was in a ticklish position,” 
said Bulwer, “but I’ve no complaint with 
my present one. I hope this stair is long. 
No, don’t take your hand, away, please. 
I’ll stumble sure, if you do.” 

The finish of the ascent brought them 
to a brightly furnished room that spoke 
undeniably of feminine occupation. 

“This is my boudoir,” said the girl. “I 
must apologize for bringing you here, but 
it was the only way to get you safely out 
of that room.” 

Bulwer seated himself comfortably on 
a couch piled high with cushions and sur- 
veyed his surroundings, and his compan- 
ion, with the highest satisfaction. 
he said. “I assure 
you I was delighted to get out in any way 
and especially through such an agreeable 
agency. Would you mind telling me who 
I am indebted to?” 

“T am Sanderson Huntley’s sister,” she 
answered in a low voice. “I learned what 
he was attempting and planned to stop it. 
You must go without delay—I’ll show you 
how. But first let me explain why this 
mad attempt was made.” 

She hesitated a moment as though she 
found it difficult to proceed with the ex- 
planation. When she did speak it was 
with studiously averted gaze. 

“My brother, I fear, has become men- 
tally unbalanced,” she said. “He has 
never been well enough off to keep up 
Huntley Hall without difficulty and to 
make matters worse he has lost large 
sums in investments at various times. Fin- 
ally, he became interested in that mining 
scheme which was—operated under your 
name. To raise the money to invest in it, 
he put another mortgage on the hall. 
Since his loss there, things have gone 
from bad to worse. The holder of the 
mortgages has been demanding a settle- 
ment and threatening foreclosure. So 
my brother began to see that his only hope 
lay in selling the hall and starting life 
anew on whatever might be left after the 
mortgages had been paid off. The out- 
break of war has made it quite impossible 
to carry this idea out. We have no money 
and we have been notified that foreclosure 
proceedings will be started. I think all 
his money troubles have driven my 
brother to desperation. He has behaved 
most strangely of late. Now—well, you 
realize that he would not have attempted 
this had he been in a rational state.” 

“T have a request to make,” she went 
on, before he had a chance to speak. “I 
want you to promise not to say a word 
about this unfortunate affair. Please try 
to forget—and forgive. My brother and 
I are supposed to be away from the city 
and people think the hall is closed for the 
winter; so the story could easily be 
hushed up, if you would help me.” 

The pleading note in her voice was ably 
seconded by the eloquence of a decidedly 
potent pair of eyes. 

Bulwer concluded that he had never 
seen a prettier girl in all his life. Her 
story might not sound exactly convincing, 
but he was in no mood for critical 
analysis. 


“Don’t apologize,” 
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“Miss Huntley, you can rely upon me 
absolutely,” he assured her, earnestly. “I 
feel very guiltily about your brother’s 
losses, but I want to tell you, as I did him, 
that I wasn’t in on the game myself. They 
did me for the biggest slice of the lot. But 
I certainly won’t see him go to the wall 
over the deal. Tell you what I’ll do, Miss 
Huntley. I’ll swallow what I just said to 
them downstairs and make a cheque out 
to you for the full amount of his losses. 
It’s coming to him all right and I won’t 
miss the money.” 

“No, no,” she protested, regarding him 
with a new interest. “You are too gener- 
ous. I believe what you say fully; and I 
couldn’t take the money from you. Now 
I must show you how to get safely out of 
the grounds before they find you are not 
in the room. Hurry, please!” 

“IT won’t go,” declared Bulwer, obsti- 
nately. “I’ll stay and face them. If your 
brother keeps going on at this rate, it 
won't be safe for you here.” 

“T shall be all right,” she protested. 
“You really must go. And thanks, a thou- 
sand thanks.” 

“But I haven’t had a chance to thank 
you,’ he said, getting to his feet reluc- 
tantly. “If I go now, will you let me 
see you again? I won’t budge, if you 
don’t.” 

“Huntley Hall will probably be taken 
away from us in a few days,” said the girl 
sadly. “It is not likely that you will ever 
see me again.” 

“But see here,” said Bulwer, “what's 
going to become of you? Isn’t there any 
way out of this? Surely I can be of assist- 
ance in some way.” 

The girl hesitated a moment before 
replying. 

“If the holder of the mortgages fore- 
closes at this time, we shall probably lose 
everything,” she said, at last. “If the 
property were sold at anything like its 
real value, there would be a little some- 
thing left. If any of your wealthy friends 
wanted a house, you might help us by 
recommending Huntley Hall.” 

Bulwer had learned something of mine- 
salting during his fifteen years in the 
north; and he had, in addition, a keen 
sense of proportion. This whole adven- 
ture had seemed rather too bizarre, too 
out of joint with everyday reality, to pre- 
vent him from hunting for a different mo- 
tive than the obvious one. He had scented 
a rodent at the first. The girl’s last words 
seemed to supply the missing link to his 
chain of skeptical reasoning. 

“T though the real estate crowd had 
tried out every sales stunt known, on me,” 
he reflected. “Can this be a new one?” 

But—-he looked across the room at the 
girl and found her good. Bulwer’s experi- 
ence with women of beauty had been long 
and varied. He had thought he knew 
every type. But here undeniably was a 
new one, an intensely interesting type—in 
fact the only girl who had ever made his 
reliable, steady-going heart skip beats 
half a dozen to the minute. 

Bulwer had always known how to make 
up his mind. It had taken him five min- 
utes once to decide to invest a half million 
dollars in a doubtful mining venture. He | 
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now gave something less than five seconds 
to the most momentous question that 
would ever come up in the course of his 
life; and in that time wavering conviction 
crystalized into a clear resolution. He 
decided that he wanted this girl. 

Being also a man of action, he crossed 
the room, sat down beside her and cap- 
tured both her hands. 

“T’ll buy Huntley Hall myself,” he said. 
“But on one condition. I must get every- 
thing that goes with the place.” 

“But—” protested the girl. 

“That includes you,” he explained. “I 
begin to suspect that I’ve fallen in love 
with you. I might as well warn you that 
you needn’t attempt to evade the issue or 
to think you can get out of having me. 
When I make up my mind about anything 
—well, I always get what I want.” 

He did. He proved an even more 
effective talker than the glib Mr. Grimes 
for in four mintues and a half he had 
carried his point and had secured a verbal 
confirmation of a life contract. It took 
considerably longer than that to seal the 
agreement. 

“And now that I’ve got you signed up,” 
said Bulwer, after a considerable lapse of 
time, “what I’d like to know is just how 
much of a frame-up this whole thing was.” 


. 2 & 


NX] EXT day Harvey Grimes sat in his 
i office chair and gazed almost with 
veneration at a slip of paper lying on the 
desk in front of him. The door opened to 
admit Nora Callahan, looking prettier 
and more radiant than ever. 

“Sit down, Nora,’ exclaimed Grimes, 
grandiloquently. “I want to feast my eyes 
on you. Girl, you’re a wonder. And here 
is our reward,a little old cheque for seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, half yours 
and half mine.” 

“Everything did go off well, didn’t it,” 
said the girl, almost abstractedly. 

“It certainly did,” affirmed Grimes. 
“He came in this morning and in two 
hours time we had the whole business fin- 
ished up and the cheques signed. Believe 
me, it was a record deal. You certainly 
had him gaffed for fair.” 

“No,” said the girl. “He saw through 
it before the deal was closed. And he 
made a counter proposition to me, which I 
accepted—as the deal would have fallen 
through otherwise, you know.” 

“What was it?” demanded Grimes sus- 
piciously. 

“Well, you see,” began the girl, “he said 
he didn’t need a home as he wasn’t mar- 
ried, but he would buy the place if I 
would—well—” 

“Exactly,” interrupted Grimes. “And 
you consented to marry him, Nora, girl, 
you worked those dimples and the laugh 
not wisely but too well. Why I thought 
that you—I—” 

‘“We’re to be married this afternoon,” 
went on the girl. He’s a most tempestu- 
ous man, this future husband of mine. 
He broke all records in proposing and he’s 
determined to break the marrying record 
too—so he says.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Grimes. “Come on, 
Mrs. Millionairess and we’ll go out and 
cash this cheque. Do you suppose half of 
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a better examination of farming as a business 
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the living is assured. Get the idea and get it right by reading 


January Farmer’s Magazine 


the magazine that is dignifving agriculture as a profession, 
and helping to bring together, for their mutual good, all 
classes of our Canadian people. Here are a few of the 
subjects, whieh are full of interest, besides carrying many 
illustrations: 


Making the Farm Pay 
By W. L. Smith. 


When Fertilizers Pay 
By Mackenzie Hall. 


So many farmers are troubled over 
the question of making fertilizers pay 
that this article will be of decided help 
County, to them. The practical work of two 
potato growers will be a guide. 


A New Fall Wheat Zone 
By W. D, Albright. 
This talented writer from the Peace 
River, where recently 40,000 farmers 
have gone since the opening of war, has 


told of the suecess of winter wheat in 
the far Northwest. 


Mr. Smith, the dean of agricultura 
journalists, late editor of the Weekly 
Sun, visited Prince Edward 
Ontario, at our request, to get accounts 
of the intensive farming there, where 
$1,000,000 yearly is paid out by ean 
ning factories to the farmers. The first 


of his stories appears in January. 


Apples on a Mixed Farm 
By Eluid Kester. z 
How Saskatchewan Aids Farmers 
By W. W. Thomson. 


The wonderful success of co-operation 
among Western farmers, is told by the 
director of such societies in the Scott 
Government. It is very readable, espe- 
cially interesting at this time, because 
Western Grain Growers are asking Par- 
liament now for powers to loan money 
to farmers. 
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it will keep you in pin money for a week 
or so now?” 

“It’s all your’s, Harve,” she protested. 
“T really won’t need it now, you know.” 

“Since you insist,” said Grimes. 

After she had gone, he remained seated 
for some minutes, gazing moodily at the 
floor. 

“And here I was counting on this deal 
to provide me with the means to marry 
the girl myself,” he reflected. Then his 
glance transferred itself to the cheque on 
the desk. Slowly the gloom disappeared 
and a smile took its place. “Well, afte: 
all, a woman is only a woman while a good 
cheque is—food and drink and a general 
soft time as long as you can make it spin 


out.” 


The Role of 
Zangwill 


Continued from Page 28. 


Israel 


has not minced words; that is not Zang- 
will’s way. He wants to see the Jew have 
a home, and a country, and the distinctive 
and definite comfort which accrues to the 
man who is of an honored nationality. 
He wants to see the Jew build up his own 
new Canaan, his new Promised Land, He 
is tired, on behalf of his fellow-country- 
men, of the years of wandering in the 
wilderness. Moreover, he has reason on 
his side. As he says, union is strength. 
As long as the Jew is scattered here and 
there and everywhere, all over a world, 
kicked from pillar to post, he cannot suc- 
ceed as an individual unit of an honored 
nation. It is by standing together that 
the vision of a nation of whom its own 
sons shall be proud will be realized. 

Meanwhile, until that day comes, the 
ITO has done much to help how and where 
it could. It has given practical assistance 
to hundreds of Jews who have hailed 
America and Canada as their new home- 
land pro tem. Their convenience when 
traveling, their comfort upon landing, 
and their chances of success in their 
adopted country are all contributed to by 
the ITO. America, of course, is looked to 
by most wandering Israelites. And in this 
connection, mention must be made of Mr. 
Zangwill’s wonderful play “The Melting 
Pot” wherein is pictured America, “God’s 
Crucible, The Great Melting-Pot, where 
all the races of Europe are melting and 
reforming.” Surely from the point of 
human appeal few dramatic efforts have 
ever excelled Mr. Zangwill’s great play. 
Jew and Christian, both in America and 
Europe, have hailed with thankfulness 
the pen which could depict so surely and 
so truly the continent where a man may 
have “another chance.” 

Zangwill, prophet, litterateur, worker, 
wit, is doing a good day’s work for God 
and man, particularly the Jew-man. If 
he had done nothing more than put on 
record for all time a true portrait of one 
of the most fascinating types of human- 
ity, his life would not have been lived in 
vain. 

The patriotism of Israel Zangwill is 
surely of the highest order. 
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Best Selling Book of the Month. 


Something About Ralph Connor's Latest Book 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, 


Editor Bookseller and Stationer 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—“The Patrol of the Sundance Trail,” the 
latest book by Ralph Connor, is meritorious chiefly because of the his- 
torical sig? ificance of its connection with the North-West Rebellion of 
1885. While it does not fulfil the expectations of the big novel of the 


Canadian West, 


it is an important contribution to Canadian fiction and 


merits a good reception notwithstanding that it does not touch the high 
water mark of Ralph Connor’s capability as a novelist 


ALPH CONNOR’S new book, “The 
Patrol of the Sundance Trail,” took 
the lead in sales throughout Canada 

directly after its appearance in the middle 
of November and is first in the December 
compilation of reports of best selling 
books from all parts of the country, with 
Harold Bell Wright’s “The Eyes of the 
World,” a strong contender for the lead, 
these two far outdistancing the next books 
in the list of six best sellers. In the 
United States’ compilation it will be ob- 
served that these positions are reversed. 

“The Patrol of the Sundance Trail,” 
while not as strong a story as Ralph Con- 
nor’s earlier tales, is an interesting tale 
and the introduction of events leading up 
to and connected with the North-West Re- 
bellion, adds greatly to the value of the 
book in giving an impression of the his- 
torical significance of conditions in the 
Great Canadian West thirty years ago. 
There is the glamor of picturing earlier 
days in the settling of the expensive 
prairie section of Canada, a country des- 
tined some day to accommodate a popula- 
tion of fifty millions, which at that time 
had but a few thousand whites, and in 
addition to that the diffusing of informa- 
tion about our own country which in many 
instances would never reach thousands of 
the readers of the book. “The Patrol of 
the Sundance Trail” with its magnificent 
hero and his deeds of derring-do, the 
prowess of the chief, Copperhead, and the 
various exciting experiences in the Indian 
camps, may also be said to be an ideal tale 
of adventure for boys. 

These features contribute more to the 
merit of the novel than its love story, 
which is rather a disjointed affair. 

The hero of the tale is again the char- 
acter which gave Ralph Connor’s pre- 
vious novel its name—Corporal Cameron, 
of the North-West Mounted Police, and 
the latest book, like its predecessor, gives 
a vivid account of the adventurous life of 
the members of that capable force. The 
action of the new story also serves to 
emphasize the great debt Canada owes to 
the North-West police in helping to quell 
the Indians and half-breeds in the 
troublous days of 1885. 

Early in the tale reference is made to 
the machinations of the rebel Riel. One 
of the police superintendents speaking of 
that notorious character says: “There’s 
bound to be mischief where the hair- 
brained four-flusher gets a crowd to listen 
to him. For, egotist though he is, he pos- 


sesses a wonderful power over the half- 
breeds.” 

The superintendent then goes on to 
speak of the causes of the rebellion, men- 
tioning that many of the half-breeds were 
squatters and that they had introduced 
the same system of survey on the Sas- 
katchewan as their ancestors had on the 
St. Lawrence and later on the Red River, 
the system of “Strip Farms,” farms with 
narrow fronts upon the river and extend- 
ing back from one to four miles. 

It was not the half-breeds but the 
Indians, who were feared, the strong sup- 
port of the latter being obtained by 
promises of the restoration of their hunt- 
ing grounds and the formation of an em- 
pire of the North from which the white 
race was to be excluded. 

The chief trouble-maker among the 
Indians was Onawata, the Sioux chief 
known as the Copperhead, whose efforts 
were largely instrumental in enlisting the 
support of the Sarcees, Piegans and 
Bloods. He was successful even with 
Chief Crowfeet of the Blackfeet, but in 
the latter case as this story has it, was 
checkmated by Cameron, whose services 
as the Patrol of the Sundance Trail were 
far-reaching in their effect upon the ulti- 
mate outcome of the rebellion. 

Cameron’s task is the capture of Cop- 
perhead, and his adventures with that il- 
lusive redskin furnish much of the action 
and excitement of the story. 

The first of these experiences is in the 
Piegan camp. Cameron by a good piece of 
work captures Copperhead but permits 
him to go inside the tent where the 
Indian’s son lies badly injured, to say 
good-bye to him and the wily old redskin 
disappears in some unaccountable man- 
ner. Time after time Copperhead eludes 
Cameron until finally the latter, hot on 
the frail, is himself captured by Copper- 
head, being dragged to the Indian camp 
with a rope around his neck by which 
Copperhead led him, a most humiliating 
experience which, however, seems to be 
but the prelude to a more dire fate and 
Cameron’s life would have been forfeited 
but for the intervention of Copperhead’s 
son, who secretly opens the way for es- 
‘ape, this action on the part of the young 
Indian being a proof of his gratitude to 
Cameron’s wife but for whose action he 
would have lost a foot. The latter had 
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SELF-TAUGHT HOME STUDY. 
VENTRILOQUISM—ALMOST ANYONE CAN 
learn it at home. Small cost. Send to-day, 2- 
cent stamp for particulars and proof. O. A. 
s th, Roon {307, 823 Bigelow St., Peoria, 


UL, US.A (12) 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
FOR PUBLICATION PAST EXPERIENCE 
unnecessary. Our proposition positively un- 
equalled Send us your song poems or melo- 
dies to-day, or write. for instructive booklet 
it’s free Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 96, 
Washington, D.C (tf) 


MEN WANTED. 
WANTED MEN IN EVERY PROVINCE 
who are capable of organizing and controlling 
subscription sales force for our publications 
Apply 
ihe MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 148-153 
University Ave., Toronto 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS — MY SPECIAL 
offer to introduce my mosgazine “INVESTING 
FOR PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to 
uyone who has been getting poorer while 
the rich, richer. It demonstrates the REAL 
earning power of money, and shows how any 
me, no matter how poor, CAN acquire riches 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the only pro- 
gressive financial journal published. It shows 
how $100 grows to $2,200. Write NOW and 
'’'ll send it six mouths free. H. L. Barber, 467 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicag: (9-15) 


CAMERAS, ART GOODS, PHOTO AND 
DEVELOPING SUPPLIES. 
POCKET CAMERAS NINE STYLES OF 
Real Pocket Cameras, not sold by other deal- 
ers in America. High-grade, finest lenses, all 
movements Prices from $14.00 to $100.00 
Send for particulars R. F. Smith, 116 West 


Notre Dame St., Montreal. (tf) 
YOUR KODAK FINISHING BY PROFES 
: al; films ten cents roll; prints two to five 
quick service Hayball Studio, Wood 
stock, Ont. 2 


EDUCATIONAL. 
rHE DE BRISAY METHOD IS THE ROYAL 
Road to Latin, French, German, Spanish 
Thorough mail courses. Students everywhere 
Highest references. Academie De _ Brisay, 
Ottawa. (2-15 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 1ST — INDI 
vidual teaching in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
civil service, matriculation Write for fre 
catalogue and particulars. Dominion Business 
College, Brunswick and College, Toronto, J 
V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal 


ELLIOTT 
ind Charles 


BUSINESS 
Streets, 


COLLEGE, 

Toronto; high-grade 

irses; careful attention; graduates eml- 

nently successful; commence now; catalogues 
free. 


YONGE 


BOOKS 
0.000 VOLUMES ON EVERY SUBJECT 
t half-prices New at 25 per cent. discount 
Books bought. Catalogues post free. W. & G 
Foyle, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, 
E and (3-15) 


HELP WANTED. 
WRITERS WANTED AT ONCE TO SEND 
s poems or melodies for new songs. We can 
mpose music and arrange for publication 


mmediately. Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, Washing 
74" " 
LEGAL 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN BALFOUR 
MARTIN, CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First 
mortgage secured for clients. 7 per cent. and 
upwards (tf) 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRIS 
ters, Annapotis Royal (tf) 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS. WRITE FOR OUR SPECIALTIES 
They are new and money-makers ollin- 
rake Specialty Company, Toronto (1) 


STAMPS AND COINS. 
STAMPS — PACKAGE FREE TO COLLEC 
tors for two cents postage. Also offer hundred 
different foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five 
cents. We buy stamps. Marks Stamp Co., 
Toronto, Canada. (4-15) 


PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS ALL PRICES. ANY AS- 
sortment, 50c per 100; also a full line of 
Window Cards. Send for sample and circular 
Frank H. Barnard, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, 
Toronto. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND CHATTERSON SYSTEMS 
Short, simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., 
Limited, Toronto and Ottawa. 


CUSTOM TAILORED SHIRTS. 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS AND NIGHT-ROBES 
made to your measure. Samples and self 
measurement form free upon request. Harry 
Tolton, Berlin, Ont. (8-14) 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. $50 
each. All or spare time. No correspondence 
course Details free. Atlas Publishing Co 
364, Cincinnati, Ohio. (tf) 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ENDLESS NECKTIES—SOMETHING NEW, 
twelve ties in one; cost no more than old 


Style; man made $70, three days: woman 
made $92, week; write for special agents’ of- 
fer. Universal Product Co., Dept. 50, 43 


Britain St., Toronto 


TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


THE SADDLE HORSE. A COMPLET! 
guide for riding and training. This is a com 
plete and reliable guide book for al! who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horse 
manship and who wish to teach their animals 
how to perform various feats under the saddle 
Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches. Cloth, $1.00. Tech- 
nical Book Department. MacLean Pub. Co.., 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. BY EDWARI) 
Rose Maurer, B.C.E., Professor of Mechanics. 
University of Wisconsin. 144 pp., 5S illus 
(oth binding. A work of great value to 
architects, builders, designers, steel and con 
crete workers. Strength of timber, wrought 
iron, steel, cast iron, brick, stone, etc., under 
ill loads; strength of built-up sections; 
strength of beams, columns, shafts, riveted 
joints, ete. Price, $1.10. MacLean Pub. Co., 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 


MODERN HOUSE PLANS FOR EVERY 
body. By S. B. Reed. This useful volume meets 
the wants of persons of moderate means, and 
gives a wide range of designs, from a dwelling 
osting $250 up to $8,000, and adapted to farm, 
village or town residences. Nearly all of these 
plans have been tested by practical working 
It gives an estimate of the quality of every 
article used in the construction, and the cost 
of each article at the time the building was 
erected or the design made. Profusely illus 
trated. 243 pages, 5x7. Cloth, $1.10. MacLear 
Pub. Co., 143 University Ave., Toronto. 


RACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. BY JAMES 
B. Griffith, Formerly Head, Department of 
Commerce, Accountancy, and Business Ad- 
ministration, American School of Correspond- 
ence. 288 pp., 140 i!lus. Cloth binding. Theory 
of accounts; methods of bookkeeping; single 
entry and double entry; journalizing and 
posting; cash discounts; bank deposits; single 
proprietors’ and partners’ accounts; retail 
business; inventory; departmental records; 
partnership accounts; wholesale accounts; 
books and forms used; accounting for com- 
mission and brokerage business; produce ship- 
pers’ books; commission merchants’ books; 
storage accounts; special records. Price, $1.50 














been a trained nurse before becoming 
Mrs. Cameron and when the young Indian 
is found with his foot badly injured, she 
dresses it and later at the Indian camp, 
after blood-poisoning had set in and when 
the old doctor decides that the foot must 
be amputated, she holds out against this 
action, her stand being finally vindicated 
by the Indian’s complete recovery. The 
latter’s gratitude knew no bounds and 
the incident mentioned is not the only one 
in the story when he gives valuable assist- 
ance to Cameron. 

The final meeting between Copperhead 
and Cameron is a most exciting reckoning 
and its result is crucial. 

The adventures of Cameron, taking him 
continually among the Indians, generally 
accompanied by his faithful subordinate 
of the police force, the half-breed Jerry, 
who figures largely in helping Cameron 
toward the accomplishment of the end he 
had in view, provides continued excite- 
ment. 

Some incidents of the fighting of the 
volunteers are given and this is the ending 
of the chaper headed, “War”: 

TI record of the brief six weeks’ cam 
paign constitutes a creditable page in 
Canadian history, a page which no Cana 
dian need blush to read aloud in the 
presence of any company of men who 
know how to estimate at their highest 
value those qualities of courage and en 
durance that are characteristics of the 
British soldier the world over, 


e 






A good idea of the cause for action of 
those Indians who supported Riel is set 
forth in one chapter, when Cameron and 
Jerry come upon a gathering of Indians 
in the Sundance canyon, with representa- 
tives from different tribes when the Sioux 
chief, Onawata, awakens the old spirit of 
the Indians by eloquently taking them 
back to the time when there was “plenty 
of good hunting—plenty of beaver, mink, 
moose, buffalo, plenty to eat, warm wig- 
wams and nothing wrong with the In- 
dian’s lot as he freely roamed those plains 
and woods, lord of his destiny and sub- 
ject only to his own will.” 

What wonder that the possibilities of 
rebellion appealed to the Indian mind? 

Nothing has been said here of various 
interesting characters who figure in the 
book, some of them principals in the work- 
ing out of the story, nor of many inci- 
dental events rich in humor, pathos and 
heroism, the whole making up a novel 
which, while not up to the author’s best 
efforts, is a creditable book. 
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1. Patrol of Sundance Trail. Ralph Connor 134 
2. Eyes of the World. Harold Bell Wright 100 
3. Wall of Partition Florence L. Bar- 
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6. Bambi. Marjorie Benton Cooke ... 37 
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5. The Honorable Percival. Alice Hegan Rice. 


6. Martha and Cupid. Julle M. Lippmann. 
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swept down upon the town like a whirl- 
wind. 

As the usual crowd of train-time 
loafers lounged around the corner of the 
station, their attention was attracted by 
the two swiftly approaching riders, and 
they paused to watch the race. Presently 
one cried: 

“Hullo, that first horse is Coberly’s 
black, an’ he’s sure movin’ too. The 
other chap ain’t in it. Why, its’ the 
sheriff! An’ he’s after the other feller. 
Horse thief, by thunder! I'll fix him,” 
and he reached for his hip. 

The others took up the cry of “Horse 
thief!” and as Waring flashed past the 
building at Star’s top speed, a volley of 
shots greeted him, and the bullets sang 
around his head. Fortunately, they 
went wild, and before any more could be 
fired, the sheriff tore into the crowd and 
roared: 

“Stop shootin’, you fools. The man’s 
all right; he’s only tryin’ to catch the 
train.” At this there was a laugh, and 
then a rush to the track, for an unob- 
structed view of the race. 

The road ran for a mile beside the 
rails, as level as a floor. The train was 
gathering speed with every revolution of 
the wheels, but Star was travelling too, 
and gaining at every jump. The crowd 
at the station danced and howled in their 
excitement. 

“Will he make it?” 
“Look at that horse 
“Gee, he’s movin’ !” 
black!” 
i i i 

Waring, with eyes fixed and jaw set, 
was riding desparately. Thirty feet!— 
The spectators in the doorway of the last 
car gazed breathlessly. Twenty feet— 
and Star straining every nerve and mus- 
cle in his body. Ten feet—and still he 
gained. Only five feet now! Inch by 
inch he crawled up. He was abreast of 
the platform ! ! Swerving his flying 
horse closer to the track, Waring leaned 
over, and grasping the railings with both 
hands, lifted himself from the saddle, 
kicked his feet from the stirrups, and 
swung over to the steps of the car. The 
faint sound of a cheer reached him from 
the distant depot. 

After calmly accepting the enthusiastic 
congratulations of the passengers who 
had witnessed his dramatic boarding of 
the train, Waring dropped into a seat 
with a sigh of relief, and was soon lost 
in thought. He was roused from his 
reverie by a touch on the arm, and turned 
to find the conductor standing beside 
him. The sight of that official reminded 
him of the necessity of paying fare, and 
he reached into his pocket for the re- 
quired cash. His fingers encountered 
nothing more valuable than a knife and 
some matches. The other pockets were 
equally unproductive. Then he remem- 
bered, with a shock, that he had put his 


“He’s gainin’.” 
hump himself.” 
“Hooray for the 
“He'll make it !!” “He’ll make 
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| | money in the little bundle, at that mo- 
ment firmly attached to his saddle, some 
miles to the rear. 
It was maddening. There was nothing 
to do but throw himself on the mercy 
of the man in the blue uniform. That 
| person heard his excuses with an im- 
| | passive face, and merely announced that 
} 


_ The Economy of Building Well | 


When building your home you want it to 
have a neat, attractive appearance—not for 
a vear but for a lifetime. 





he would have to get off at the next sta- 








| 
tion. This was not at all in accordance 
1 with Waring’s plans, and he endeavored 
to impress upon the conductor the im- 
portance of his being in Denver that 
built homes have a perm- evening. He might as well have ad- > 
rell dressed the Sphinx, so far as any effect 
anent, clean cut, W Cl a his words had on the official, who said in 
finished appearance. Mil- answer to his entreaties: 
B R + :. K ton Briek withstand the “I'd lose my job if I let you ride free. 
ravages of time and You'll have to get off. It’s only ten miles 


— , back to Empire, and if you left your 
weather, hes do not erumble or decay. ) our | | money on your saddle, you can soon get 





home, if built of Milton Briek, will have an | it again, that is, if no one has swiped it 
added value that can be figured in dollars and genes you get there. Pa. 
eents. Good briek means cheaper insurance. ee eee, eee 
after all to be fruitless? He remem- 
saat ee P 3 hered his reason for haste, and decided to 
Ask vour are hitect about Milton Brick. take the conductor into his confidence. 
Our booklet ‘‘M’’ for prospective builders gives some useful — ryt » bye prong —a_ 
information. You can get a copy free on request. quickly into his ear, and ended by show- 


ing him the postal card. At first the man 


. , looked incredulous, but a glance at War- 
ing’s earnest face reassured him. His ex- ; 
Milton Pressed Brick Company, Ltd. pression pose he and he handed back {| 


MILTON, ONTARIO the card with a sigh. | 


“T reckon I’ll have to fix it for you, but 











Toronto Office: 50 Adelaide Street West the only way I can do it is to pay your | 
fare out of my own pocket. I’ll do that, 
eee aaaelite - and you can send me the money. It’s , 











three-sixty.” He wrote his name and 
address upon a slip, which he gave to 
Waring, together with a cash receipt 
ticket, unheeding the later’s impulsive | 


y én thanks. | 
/ —— : i » 
This occurrence reminded Waring of 


similar difficulties to be overcome in Den- 


| ver, and he did some hard, rapid think- 
s = ing as he was being whirled down through 
j COM | OR e Consult this Department Clear Creek Canon, but by the time the 


train shot past Table Mountain and out 
to the plain, his face bore a confident 


W: have placed a Travel Department at the smile. The postal card had served him 


‘ ; well thus far; perhaps its mission was 
disposal of our subscribers to help them to nk at ended 


























travel without the annoyances that come to The car wheels were still turning when ; 

. . . ss ae ' ° a he strode through the big station, jumped 
the inexperienced traveller. If you are planning a sis we eummiedan ied an De te | : 
short trip or an extended tour, we will be glad to nearest drug store, where he consulted “ 


: . ¢ — ; a directory. 
have you write us stating your intended itinerary; 


; ; ; : “Number nine hundred South Seven- 4 
we will supply you with information about Hotels, 


teenth Street,” he cried, as he re-entered ; 
Resorts, Routes and make helpful suggestions or ey Se cigend ae — bf :} 
: . > sprang out and, saying “Wait,” ran up } : 

answer other questions of interest to you. Readers of the steps of a palatial residence. ‘, 
MacLean’s Magazine should avail themselves of To the dignified butler who opened the } 

; A : : door, he said: “I wish to see Mr. Foster. + 

this opportunity to travel in security and comfort. My name is Waring. I haven’t a card | 

with me.” ! 

Address VOur corresponaence Instinctively perceiving the gentleman 2 


beneath the rough flannel shirt and mud- 
covered “chaps,” the servant politely 
ushered him into the reception room, say- 
\ C E Ve , ~ —~ ing that he would see if Mr. Foster was 
Mi pa 4 \ N S M A i. A / I N E in. Apparently he was, for he appeared 
4 A 4d 4 1 almost immediately, the personification of 
; TODCcImTny corm vrs an keen-eyed, well-groomed finance. 
143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO en ¢* “ } 
What can I do for you, Mr.—er— 
Waring,” 


to the Travel Department. 
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That young man took in every detail | ~ 
of his appearance, and he realized that | ~ | oO RT HAN D rom 
SALES MANAGER he had a hard-headed man of business to 
deal with. $4 oO bd 
IN YOUR LOCALITY “Mr. Foster,” he said, “you are the ~ = IN DA 5 


© We absolutely guarantee to teach sh rthan: c 





. . ae 
Better your conditions— president of the Denver National Bank, only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in yourown 
Own a Business and be whicl a. ne : home, no matter where you live. No ne« » ape nd months 
prosperous like any big which, I believe, handles the Western as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
merchant. e want a hust- : . , ‘ T 4 - learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple A 
ler (man or woman) in each interests of the Second National Bank Speedy. Sure. No ruled } lines—no pos lone a ‘shading 
locality. Not an ordinary can- Boston?” as in other systems No lo r lists of word signs to con 
vassing proposition. Cle¢ 9OStON. fuse. Only nine charac sore te learn and yo yu have the en- 
honest, highly dignified p< . . . tire English language at your absolute command, The 
tion. No experience needed— The other bowed, and W aring con- best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news 
we teach you how—evervth nen ade ° , paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers 
easy to + tinued: teachers, physicians, literary folk and busine i 
‘ ensive sample ms : women may now learn shorthand for their own use. 
literature furnished. No competition. I have an account at the Second, and not take continual daily practice as with other sysems. 





Represent us—control the sale in your localit: Our graduates gr — positic ons everywhere. 
most sensational seller ever invented—the BLACKSTONE I want you to cash a check for me. It is c 
HOMI WATER POW ER VACUUM MASSAGE MACHINE. > : , : ICAGO CORKE SP ONDE ‘NC E ‘SC HOOLS 
No cost to operate—sells on sight. after banking hours I know, and even if ( SwChicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


OVER 100 PER CENT PROFIT it were not, I have no immediate means 


Psa ‘c : ” 
Endorsed by raed by doctors. Natures beautifier and home re smedy ot identification. 
for many ailments. Devote whole or part time, either way 


sh. Others doing wonders with it. Steady workers The banker’s features stiffened per- 
always promoted, SHEA—first order 12, sec rd i ae 
72. MARGWARTH says “I am making a19. rh ceptibly, but Waring went on: 
MES. HOW ELL-first day, 52 first delivers ROGE RS says i : . ; 
Never saw ee canal. Ghip 60 ty “It is of the greatest importance that 


: fast express. *'S« —. . ~ 
er says ‘selling 4 out « —s atin te eebihaiee neene Bast ; 
toa sree eeettine tout take the eastern express to-night, or 1 Hil Lay Aside $100 
— ane SE “this would not come to you in this irregular , . ) ' 
i 1 o TI z e ‘Ft. é S y sd 
ork entire time ' ray—” . > ; yr f ‘ 
Wore pative dime. fl was - When You Buy A Piano! 
“-¥ Act quick. make “One moment, Mr. Waring. Pardon 
FREE BOOK. 4 me Sanne Hf me for interrupting you, but it will save 
It costs nothing your time as well as my own if I say 
this ol that what you ask is impossible, as you 
BLACKSTONE MFG. CO. ; should know. My advice to you is to 
964 Meredith Bldg. Toledo, O. WG wire your bank for the money.” 




















Waring broke in impatiently: 

“Of course I know that I can do that, 
but it means a day’s delay, and that is 
what to avoid. See here, Mr. Foster, | 
am willing to pay any amount withi: 
reason for the accommodation if you will 
oblige me.” 





The president began to look suspicious: 
“It must be a very urgent matter that 















g requires such haste,” he said sarcasti- = ‘ ’ 
y SAFE ry RAZOR, ] cally. “Really, Mr. Waring, I must posi- Ihe Sherlock-Manning 
; 12 With $1. 00 3 tively decline to do anything for yen. . 20th Century Piano 
/ - : — a “ i f “It is an urgent matter,” cried Waring. 
e mos ngenious af lade Sz . ° . ’ . 
‘ Extra Star Sondieaed a, = tox oor g “T was about to explain it to you,” and has every standard feat 
' a a Gem and Ever-Ready razors. g he went on and told of the postal card ¢ highest priced _ 
one now-—your de ) om s. . . . . ‘ 1 ur odern 
z Free catales — ws and its purport, adding a brief account s age go 
4 KAMPFE BROS. his efforts to get to the city in time aaah, vip Arai 
YY 6 eee to take the train that night. piste! i ataow samedi 
ng York “Let me see the card,” said the banker. aving of $100 
a AS His voice had taken on a different inflec- is this unique combinatior 
S ety tion. Waring handed him the bit of quality and honest price that has 
AaAZzOoOr pasteboard that had played such an im- caused the Sherlock-Manning to b 
——- . portant part in his adventures. eee ae 
: *% ; “From what is it taken, did you say?” “Canada’s Biggest Piano Value” 
rer . Me Upon hearing the answer he left the 
° « *e : , : , re ' 
= Oo : room, to return in a few minutes with a ey ye 
: XN | rather bulky musical score, which he laid » you fully one hundr 
a with »:: || upon the table, and turned the pages un- + a ee 





e JOHN HEATH’S n. til he found what he sought. Carefully ‘very piano we sell carries a broad ten- 
7 . . * year guarantee Write for full 


he compared the music on the card with parSeuare 


‘ >. 1d handsome art catalo e a ddress 
JS TELEPHONE PEN 0278 et that of the printed sheet. Then, turning Dent. ©. ; ee _ 





‘hy — ee! to the younger man, he said in a kindly ain . . ~ Er TRITRIO? 
< A Registered in Canada. tg. voice: ‘Pi oy gg a wie — 
— { “I will assist you, Mr. Waring. It will, eS 5, LA, Leen 


“* *' To be had of the leading 
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ina, ae 2 good judge of faces, and I feel safe in 
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Waring, beaming with joy, replied, “: 


y 50 Da 
a —— oe oi hundred dollars will be sufficient,” and 
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The banker exchanged it for a check compt 
66 ae for a like dmount, saying: will f 
“You can cash this at the Brown Palace Of 
Hotel. I will ’phone the cashier, so you meas 
WwW HY THE will have no trouble.” dange 
Waring tried to thank him, but he simp]. 
_ :, ; would not listen. parin; 
“You are perfectly welcome, my boy. can | 
I am glad to be able to help you. I envy these 
you, with all my heart. I would give mend 
IND a ED half of all I own to be in your position,” Occas 
and his voice trembled a little. “You f all th 
have my best wishes for a pleasant jour- stance 
ney. Good-bye.” A cordial hand grasp, @  simpr 
and Waring ran down the steps, and ten < 
minutes later, these words were speed- “ o 
ing over the wire: { ce 
° ° »x1Ste 
“Postal received. Arrive Boston salen 
a Friday night. See Luke i. 18. bear a 
HY is there a an | = 
, ene . | When the Chicago Limited pulled out specia 
separate clean-out of Denver that evening John Talbot the co 
| | . as ~h a Waring, clean shaven, and attired in | partie 
Qoor yetw een Cac SCC- garments of the most approved cut, was nave | 
: ‘< . 99 standing on the rear platform of the last the R: 
tion of the Sovereign, Pullman, softly humming a fragment can th 
; from the great oratorio, “The Messiah.” board 
instead of on | Vv one There was a tender light in his eyes as m1SS10 
P = 1] h he gazed at a postal card he held in his compe 
'e yg hand. And the words he sang were: crossil 
door, covering all the g pe 
: ae: . . ° For unto us a child is born; would 
section S. as 1n other Unto us a son is given. th ene 
i . ™ » At the same moment, two thousand of all 
Hot W ater Boilers? miles away in the East, a pale young to sep 
wife was holding a telegram close to her tersec! 
= . : . ’ : lips. An open Bible lay on the bed beside as mu 
BECAUSE opening one small door at a time, when removing bee, Gacdlag silly an Ser gilews, ae | fue 
soot and ashes from the boiler sections, admits the smallest glanced lovingly at the dainty cradle, dange 





: : and whispered: 
possible current of cold air to chill the water that has been heated “s 
Ina 


‘individual clean-out — 
” : . “a . ” Canac 
doors’’ are one of the minor improvements of the ‘* Sovereign the ef 

6 ee 4 F . 20] - > fire ° Railw: 
that show how carefully it has been designed to promote fuel Safeguarding pone 
economy and increase the heating capacity of this standard type da’ Toren 
of hot water boiler. Canada’s Leve valuak 


Railw: 


Crossings | crossi 


‘ Thou shalt call his name John 
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compelled to keep their money, the Board 
will find an outlet for all of it. 

Of course, apart from the protective 
measures referred to, there are certain 
dangerous crossings. Sometimes by 
simply cutting down a grove of trees or 
paring off the side of a bank, a crossing 
can be rendered reasonably safe and 


these remedies are frequently recom- | 
mended by the engineers of the board. | 


Occasionally the diversion of a road is 
all that is needed, while there are in- 
stances on record where the board has 
simply made the municipality close a road 
altogether. 

The application of the Railway Grade 
Crossing Fund is confined to crossings in 
existence prior to April Ist, 1909. Any 
railway constructed afterwards has to 
bear all the cost of protecting its crossings 
with existing highways, except when some 
special agreement is entered into whereby 
the cost is divided among other interested 
parties. These new railways, of course, 
have to have all their plans approved by 
the Railway Board in the first place, nor 
can they cross any highway without the 
board’s permission. This gives the com- 
missioners a leverage and enables them to 
compel the new roads to provide adequate 
crossing protection while construction is 
in progress. It might be thought that this 
would mean no more level crossings, but 
it has been found quite impossible, in view 
of all the conditions, to compel railways 
to separate grades at every highway in- 
tersection. The commissioners have done 
as much as possible in passing the plans 
of new lines to ensure the least number of 
dangerous crossings. 


A NOTABLE PROGRAM ME. 


In any survey of what is being done in 
Canada to reduce the level crossing evil, 
the effective work of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company in separating grades 
along its western entrance to the city of 
Toronto should not be overlooked, nor the 
valuable work of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company in obliterating level 


crossings on its line crossing the northern | 


part of the same city. With the comple- 
tion of these undertakings, the construc- 
tion of the proposed viaduct along the 
waterfront and the removal of certain 
level crossings on the east and west sides, 
Toronto will in a few years be rendered 
one of the safest cities in America from 
the standpoint of thorough highway pro- 
tection. Even to-day the west-end grade 
separation ranks in magnitude with the 
most important works of a similar char- 
acter in any city on this continent. 

As a result of the change in the grade 
of the Grand Trunk line entering Toronto 
from the direction of Hamilton, trains run 


from the wards at Mimico to the Union | 


Station, a distance of over five miles, 


without crossing more than one street on | 
the level, in the entire distance. The work | 
was begun in 1910 and was completed 
with the building of the overhead bridge | 
at Sunnyside during the past summer. | 
Altogether two million dollars was ex- 


pended on the project which was carried 
out without dislocating the heavy traffic 
operated over this line. The scheme in- 
volved the building of five overhead 
bridges and eight subways, the laying of 
four tracks, two for passenger service and 
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two for freight, and the sodding of all 
the banking in order to prevent earth- 
slides in spring. Approximately 600,000 
cubic yards of material were excavated in 
the cut from Sunnyside eastward, all of 
which was used in the fill along Humber 
Bay. Thus not only were level crossings 
eliminated throughout the entire five 
miles, but the railway company reduced 
its grades appreciably. 

Grade separation along the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian Northern rights-of- 
way across the northern part of the city 
is being rapidly pushed to completion and 
will be rounded off with the building of 
the subway at Yonge street. The project 
involved the raising of the tracks on an 
earthen embankment and the depression 
of the thoroughfares to admit of passing 
underneath in a series of subways. The 
distance covered is slightly over three 
miles, in which space ten subways have 
been or are being built, eight of which are 
fourteen feet deep and two, twelve feet. 
The contrast between the level crossings 
which existed before the work was under- 
taken and the splendid steel and cement 
subways through which both pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic can pass without 
danger or delay, is marked. The engineer- 
ing department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company is in charge of the 
grade separation, but on completion of the 
undertaking, which will also cost up in 
the millions, the C.P.R., the C.N.R. and 
the city of Toronto will be called on to 
share the expenditure. 

These are two important examples of 
what is being done in a big Canadian city, 
but one might also introduce instances 
where, on a smaller scale, steps are being 
taken to get rid of level street crossings 
in other centres of population. Subways 
and bridges are becoming much commoner 
than they were only a few years ago and 
by degrees one may hope to see a complete 
wiping-out of all the dangerous railway 
crossings in the country. It is a good 
work and should be given first considera- 
tion in any further railway developments. 


POWER FROM RAIN. 


~NERGY is wasted in every direction, 
although during the past two or three 
years considerable ingenuity has been 
manifested in efforts to turn natural re- 
sources to account. A _ correspondent 
in an American journal has recently 
pointed out what we are losing through 
our failure to make use of the rainfall. 
The district in which that observer re- 
sides was visited by a severe rainstorm, 
the fall of water aggregating 4.17 inches 
in ten hours over an area of ten square 
miles. He estimated the height of the 
rainclouds to be five thousand feet, and 
on that basis some six million pounds of 
water fell during the ten hours, represent- 
ing fifteen million horse-power-hours. The 
correspondent estimates that if this ener- 
gy were harnessed, four thousand arc 
lamps in the city streets could be kept alit 
therewith for four hundred and twenty- 
five days. 
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Service and Super- 
Service 


Continued from Page 24, 


the door, must observe the basic rules of 
service, such as giving fair value, prompt 
attention and efficient delivery. The man 
who aims, however, to score a real success, 
to show a larger turnover each year and 
a profit increased in proportion, must 
strive to give Super-Service. His addi- 
tional margin of business each year will 
be the regard for new ideas, original 
“stunts” for attracting and pleasing the 
public and continued concentration on the 
wants and idiosyncrasies of the genus 
customer. 

A couple of years ago the proprietor of 
a combined dry goods and grocery store in 
an Ontario country town, put in a rest 
room for the convenience of farmers’ 
wives. The rest room is not a new idea 
by any means but the point is that it 
was new to the locality. The merchant 
got full credit for having evolved a brand 
new Service for the benefit of customers. 
Last year he followed up his advantage 
by establishing a 5, 10, and 15-cent depart- 
ment. There is not a farmer’s wife now 
who would visit town without dropping in 
at this particular store. 

The merchant in question is not an 
originator of ideas. He is far from a mer- 
chandising genius. But he always has his 
ear to the ground; and he keeps at least 
one lap ahead of his competitors. In 
twenty-one years his annual turn-over 
has increased from $20,000 to $72,000. 


OVERSTRAINING SERVICE. 


An inevitable development of the com- 
petition in Super-Service has been a no- 
ticeable overstraining. Stores are trying 
to do too much. 

A Toronto furnishing house made a 
special bid for business in wallpaper by 
offering to do the papering free with 
every purchase of material. This brought 
a big response and an actual cash loss re- 
sulted with every sale. 

Stores will frequently pay the railway 
fares of people from adjacent points who 
shop with them. 

Retailers of women’s garments, after 
cutting their prices almost to cost, will do 
any amount of refitting and altering free 
of charge, thereby cutting off all profit 
and leaving not one cent to be applied to 
overhead costs. 

Hardwaremen will sell nails and gro- 
cers sugar at cost or less than cost. 

This is the reverse side of the picture— 
Super-Service carried to the extreme 
where it defeats its own purpose. It is 
not rendering a service to the public to 
sell goods at any time without a profit; 
for the inevitable result is the cre ating of 
a necessity for putting a larger profit on 
other lines to even up the balance. <A 
merchant cannot stay in business unless 
he makes a profit and so if he cuts his 
Margin on one line, he must double it on 
another line. This rule is as immutable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
And so the public is no further ahead in 
the long run. From the standpoint of the 
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having superb strength and mus ular control. 
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allay pain and inflammation; 
to heal cuts, bruises, wounds; 
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gargle (diluted) for sore, in- 
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merchant himself it is very bad policy to 
thus ride a teeter. The public soon gets 
to appreciate the discrepancies in the 
values offered. His store will be crowded 
when he is “down” to cut prices but peo- 
ple will leave him severely alone when 
the swing of the teeter takes him to the 
“evening-up” level where exorbitant 
profits are necessary. 

Too much service is sometimes just as 
fatal as too little. 

This, then, is the new idea in trade. 
Once upon a time it was quite the rule to 
get the better of the other fellow in a 
deal by hook or crook. All was fair in 
barter. No sympathy was wasted on the 
man who gave more than he received. 
Doubtless Jacob’s trade with Esau was 
considered quite legitimate in the light of 
the rules of barter of early days. It has 
taken many centuries to get away from 
this idea but now at last our feet are 
definitely set on the up grade and only 
those who walk the straight and lofty 
path of Business Rectitude, which means 
Service in the broadest sense, may have 
hopes of permanent success. 


Turning Point of the 
Great War 


Continued from Page 26. 


Their artillery fire did not reach us 
because they did not have our range and 
our advance had been altogether too 
swift. 

Right into the very heart of the in- 
vaders we drove like a flying wedge and 
we mowed down everyone in sight. It was 
cruel but it was magnificent! Here and 
there a car was smashed but it was sent 
into the ditch, the occupants being left to 
shift for themselves or to throw them- 
selves into other vehicles. 

Everywhere the enemy began to break 
and flee. The fight was developing into a 
rout. We dealt death and destruction 
everywhere. For twenty miles we kept 
this up! No less than 400,000 troops were 
being cut off! 

A sensational incident occurred at the 
height of our charges at ——, but the 
day was saved by the quickness of mind 
of ———’ the noted driver in charge of our 
flag car, who gave up his life in the act. 
The brave chauffeur of one of the enemy’s 
ammunition trucks steered his vehicle di- 
rectly into our path and stalled it in the 
middle of the road. 

Quick as a flash the officers of our front 
car leaped from their machine but —— 
retained his place at the wheel. With full 
speed he dashed into the big truck. There 
was a blinding flash and a terrific explo- 
sion! The impact had ignited the trucks 
dangerous cargo! Both machines reared 
like colliding locomotives and with a roar 
both cars fell over into the field, locked in 
a deathly embrace. The Grand Prix hero 
had gone to a triumphant end and the 
road lay clear for us. 

Without a pause the cavalcade passed 
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on, the officers clambering into the cars 
wherever there was room for them. 
Presently a motorcycle buzzed at our 
side and with a leap the rider flung him- 
self into our car and his machine bounded 
into the roadside hedge. He was a de- 
spatch bearer and the order he carried 
from General —— instructed us to change 
our route at ——, the next village, which 
was in the heart of Flanders. This order 
spelled the termination of the enveloping 
movement and the turn would bring us 
in direct face to the rear of the foe’s main 
battle stretched from —— to 
The principal attack was about to be 


1 


made! 


line, 





In a moment we saw 
ing down 


several dark ob- 
the road before our ad- 


jects fly 


vance. We could make out three motor- 
cars. We had uncovered the headquar- 
ters of General - , who was in com- 
mand of the hostile right wing. He and 
his officers were fleeing for their lives. 


This was at 
pul sue 
ture the 


now 


We did not attempt to 
because our obiect was to cap- 
whole army division which was 
laboring under the disadvantage of 
being leaderless. 

Our own shell fire of the previous week 
had torn great holes in the highways and 
it required skillful operation of the cars 
to circumnavigate pitfalls. But 
there from mines because 
the enemy had been in the act of using 
these same highways and had not foreseen 
anything like our wonderful raid. 

We followed the directed change of 
direction to the right which movement 
brought our swift and terrible weight to 
bear upon the foe’s main formation. On 
the opposite side our own entrenched 
infantry kept up a perfect rattle of fire 
to hold the attention of their opponents 
while we rapidly threw ourselves into 
position for an attack. The third and 
fourth lines of the enemy had to be re- 
versed to meet us and virtually became 
first and second lines of defence to them. 

With spades and other trench-making 
tools, great numbers of men leaped from 
‘he cars and trucks and rushed ahead 
with the formation of rough breast-works. 
Some even began, with feverish haste, to 
throw up the earth with bayonets. 
Others, under orders, took machine guns 
from the unprotected vehicles and placed 
them to advantage in available ditches 
where they commanded a clean sweep of 
stretches of level country. The turreted 
ears took up positions where their quick- 


these 
was no danger 


firers could be used to good purpose. 
Those who were not digging trenches 
were operating the guns to keep the 
enemy in check. To a certain extent we 
were still under fire but there was no 


concerted action yet on the part of our 
opposing forces because of the complete 
surprise we had given them and its re- 
sultant confusion. In addition, they had 
lost their commander-in-chief. 

While we were digging ourselves in, 
commissariat departments had not 
been idle. Already the field engineers 
were erecting the wires for a line of tele- 
graphic communication to our headquar- 
ters at — , thirty miles away. Aero- 
plane and motorcycle despatch carriers 
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This Car Leaves Nothing 
To Be Desired 


The more deeply a car is rooted in the” It is a continuous voucher of 
good opinion of its owners, the less the _ received. 


stress of rivalry. 


value- 


He would no more think of discarding it 
than he would think of discharging an 
invaluable employe whom he could not 
replace. 


You must be conscious that this ts strik- 
ingly true of the Hupmobile 


Competition between other cars swirls 


oi shsaend ond shes ie He would as soon substitute an untried 
investment for one tried and proven. 
But the great central zone of Hupmobile 


This is the true explanation of Hupmo- 
ownership 


bile sales solidity all 
$14 over America. and all 
over the world. 
Five-passenger Touring Car or Road- 


ster, Complete, f.o.b. Windsor 
not be jarred loose from Sedan Top 


remains 
untouched 
unpe! 


practic ally 
and entirely 
turbed. 


lt leaves nothing to be 
desired in the mind of the 
man who owns it. 


The Hupmobilist  can- 


Touring Car $200 








aes at ; ‘ ipe Vi p Roadste! ... 8150 
his allegiance ‘ I Windsor 
Brief Specifications: Long-stroke That i why it ts : 
A Hupmobile is some motor (3% x 514); rhouse = “ Sel we 
thing more to him than = “/e¢tric: starti tll ele a Se: ae 
fu ‘ ilating ain - vision family 
merely a motor car. tires 34 x 4, n-skid on rear: de- ? =" 


nountable rims ind extra rim; 
Wheelbase 119 inches 


That is why you should 
own a Hupmobile. 


It is a form of service- 


rendered. Hupp Motor Car Co., 


Windsor, Ont. 


Made in Canada 
































ROBERTSON BROS., 


Get Busy Now Before the Spring Comes 


ind have some fun building a launch for 








wa re yourself. Just a dandy way of putting 
— e in the winter evenings. Then, when spring 
ones, you'll have a craft to be proud of, 
bui entirely to your own satisfaction 
—oo Look at the saving you'll make apart from 
the enjoyment. 

* Qe wees y i 
re We can furnish the frame with plans, 
SO rseeds patterns and instructions for building any 
Se ee ae oe ee} aving vuxtiary power. Or we can furnish the entire hull knock 


ul I a@ any part require 
Finished hulls ready for shipment. Write for further information and learn how you can 
your time in pleasure and profit. 


Foot of Bay St., 


spend 


HAMILTON, ONT. 

















flew back and forth also. Trains of am- 
nunition trucks and cars carrying heavy 
artillery, escorted by armoured automo- 
biles and motorcyclists, were following 
cur course and squads of men from our 
service department were taking immedi- 
ate possession of the enemy’s forsaken 
field kitchens which were stocked with 
large quantities of food. Further along, 
over the same highways which we had 
just covered, were lumbering various ve- 
hicles carrying food and supplies of all 
kinds. Red ambulances were 
quickly following up and field hospitals 
were set up here and there. We had come 
to stay and the necessities of life were 
just as important and needful as any- 


Cross 


thing else. 

As quickly as our trenches were estab 
lished and the maxims in place, a number 
of the armored cars scooted down several 
roads to take up outpost positions as a 
defence against possible attack by re- 
lieving columns. There were none, how- 
ever, because the enemy was everywhere 
being kept busy, by the allied armies in 
front of them. The surrounded right 
wing was, of necessity, compelled to work 
out its own salvation, if possible, unaided. 
Assailed from all sides, however, there 
was really no hope for our antagonists. 

Night came and still we fought on 
sometimes the firing became furious but 
at intervals the exchanges were desul- 
tory. Jets of flame from the opposing 
rifles and field pieces were quite discern- 
ible but the brilliant rays from our 
powerful searchlights swept the land- 
scape to prevent any sudden attack under 
cover of darkness. We took turns in 
snatching needed sleep but our arms were 
always ready and there were many 
alarms. There was really little sleep be- 
cause of the great excitement engendered 
and there must have been less opportun- 
ity for rest for the hemmed-in enemy. 

With the breaking of day, the fighting 
re-opened with fury. Time after time 
the fear-driven invaders attempted to 
pierce our lines but our many quick- 
firers, upon which we placed great reii- 
ance, mowed them down in awful num- 
bers. Back and forth they surged and 
the ground became littered with dead and 
dying. For another night they endured 
this terrible ordeal and thousands of them 
were surely starving through lack of pro- 
visions. On the second morning their 
efforts clearly showed the want of food 
as they barely left their dug-outs and 
t-enches. 

It was not long before we noticed evi- 
dence of restlessness in their trenches. 
Something seemed to have happened and 
we questioned each other. Were they ar- 
ranging for one great blow as a final at- 
tempt to crush through and escape, or 
had they had enough? . They seemed to be 
signalling to us. They were huddled in 
groups—waiting for us to stop the car- 
nage. Finally a small detachment 
marched out, the foremost figure bearing 
a white flag. Bugles sounded the “Cease 
Fire,” officers’ whistles shrieked, and we 
stopped short. 

All that was left of the 400,000 invad- 
ers were surrendering! 
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From trenches and from thousands of 
armored cars, touring automobiles and 
London omnibuses, splintered and ripped, 
cheer after cheer echoed and re-echoed. 

The great coup had succeeded. 

It was all over. 


The Fight that was 
Pulled 


Continued from Page 44. 





I am not a chicken raiser, myself; in- 
deed, I take little interest in them living. 
A stiff, stark joint, served with water 


Getting well isn’t 
dificult, if you go 


cress and white sauce, represents the | eo ~wS ' x , : ‘ l { 
limit of my study of chickens. But by | - about it the rg it 

hearsay I have it, that two bantams neaee aa , ‘ ma ae. a 

placed in juxtaposition, are fatally apt W ay 7‘ It S natural to be W ell, sO getting VW ell 


to ruffle their neck feathers and cry for ae : ore. a 3 , : +o : 
Sr ak aes Sta is simply getting back to normal conditions 
Johnsie and Jimsie were no exception, and 
and their gyrations were too entertaining 
vo - yong fone pape Ppa eal ; Live for awhile at one of the most comfortable, attractive 
“Let's Nave a show, sal ne first. , ~. = , ~ ; : 
Sieesien tented teem te Kitchen wie- resort hotels in America, easy of access and climatically just 
dow back to the roosters. Rising from right all year round. 
the steps a little carefully (though not 
as carefully as he had let himself down) | 


ought to be a pleasurable experience. 


Walk, drive or motor amid unusual, interesting surroundings. 


he rememberered that Mother had a dis- 
taste for fighting in any form. His last 
encounter with Pastey was only twenty- 
four hours old. Seeing that he was un- 
discovered, however, he separated the 
combatants, picked up Johnsie’s rooster 
and nodded toward the front gate. They 
strolled out of ear-shot, the bird tucking 
under Jimsie’s arm. 

The plot thickened like cornstarch 
when James and John met them and re- 
marked upon the bantam’s ruffled appear- 
ance. 

“He’s a slick fighter,’ murmured 
Johnsie, as a feeler. 

“So’s ours, dad,” announced Jimsie. 

“We’re thinkin’ of havin’ a show,” con- 
tinued Johnsie. “I s’pose you and Dad’ll 


Dance, play Golf or Tennis, see the Drills and Parades at one of 
the largest Army Posts in the country. Watch an ever-changing 
marine panorama. Go sea- bathing every day if you like. 

Take some Treatments at one of the most scientifically ad- 
ministered, best equipped Bath Establishmentsin America. ‘hese 
won't interfere in the least with the pleasures of your “outing.” 
On the contrary, they add zest to the diversions that are always 
at hand. 

Enjoy appetizing Southern cooking, including delicious 
sea-food of all kinds. 

Drink a very valuable natural medicinal water, which 
always flowing free to you. 


That’s all! A very delightful programme, isn’t it? 








come, Mr. King?” 
This was a bold stroke and the boys 


And the only place in America where it is possible to do 
waited with a thumping heart for the | 


all these things is Hotel Chamberlin, at Old Point Comfort. 


I'll be glad to send you a book which tells about many per 


re ply. Fes : . 
“H’m!” said James. “And what does | pepe serosa llowed this programme, and been “Cured”; 
he Band of Mercy say the subject?” Hilt also, a complete description of our Treatments, the Hotel, 
the band of Mercy say ee er nee WH the Climate and the Medicinal Water, if you wish these, too SN 
Then the boys’ unerring instinct told | || } S 
~ ey « ize “ 10 HTT : 
them they had a sympathizer. Oh, we | HHI Address, GEO. F. ADAMS, Box 406, Fortress Moussa, Ve. — 
ain’t crool to e’m,” they protested, | |)||'| | Ss 
. y “ Yre ils res win’ ff. | ee ears a - = , S& 
aici They re just " ho oe be nyt TTT pT ees — =e 
S’pose they was both mine—in my yar ID eee ) Se 
they’d fight just the same. The only | | NTT | WS So SSS =, 
dif. is that they both aint mine, and we’re | |})\/|/| } NTL WT oT NS = SS > 
a , 5 ba - } APL i VEL ad HA | | j hikes . Se = _ a 
goin’ to take ’em to another place, and names 


have a show.” 

James allowed himself to see their _ — 
point. Oh, a large-minded man was 
James! And by a strange and happy 
coincidence, John saw eye to eye with 
James, although John thought his son’s 
bantam more than a match for Jimsic’s 








Everything in Readiness for a Season of Solid Pleasure 


. . ° . Select your canoe now and have everythng in readiness for the delight of the out-of-door 
bird, which occasioned rather a heated ar- DaIOGs FOUT CORes BS 1d have everytang K ( elight of the out-of-d 

1 ith J A ft bed time, th life afforded by a canoe. The C.C.C. canoes are worthy of your choice, for be auty, 
ao »Y y © 2S f ¥ > a» ct e . e . 

SUMMONS WE Sames. ATver De strength, speed and carrying capacity. Most careful attention is given to the smalles 


boys planned the show in their way; 
and after bed time the fathers planned a 
cock fight in theirs. By mutual and 
tacit understanding no mention was 
made to the mothers at all. 

Johnsie and Jimsie did not make very 
creditable progress at school on the fol 


detail in construction. 
ac—TB Catalogue ‘‘A’’ shows why aC. C.C. will please you. Write for one. 


The Canadian 


Canoe Co, 
Peterborough, Ont. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


AVE your books a proper “ place’’ in your office or 
are they scattered here, there and otherwhere? Don’t 
| you think haphazard hand- 


| ling makes frequent renewal 
| necessary’ Can you keep 
| your smile while you hunt 





| for those needed now or when 
carrying them into the vault 


or out? 


Here’s an article of steel office furni- 
ture you should have. It’s stoutly 
built of good materials, is mounted on 
smooth-running castors and is a plea- 


sure to the sight. It will save its 





cost in a very short time and we would DENNISTEEL 


be pleased to tell you all about it. 


THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON WorRKS Co. LIMITED 


LONDON 


















































CANADIAN PACIFIC | 
WINTER TOURS 


TO THE LAND OF 
Sunshine and Summer Days 


CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA 
LOUISIANA, Etc. 


Limited trains leave Toronto daily, making direct connection at Detroit and Buffalo 
for the Southern States,.and at Chicago for California, etc. 





Those contemplating a trip of any nature should consult Canadian Pacific Ticket 
Agent, who will be pleased to quote rates, arrange reservations and attend to all 
details in connection with your trip; or write 


M. G. MURPHY - District Passenger Agent - TORONTO 














lowing day. John and James did not 
concentrate on business in their offices, 
either. The morning just dribbled away 
in a delightful series of conversations 


| with whomsoever happened along. They 


invariably ended like this: 

“We've framed up a neat little sport- 
ing event for this afternoon. My kid 
has a bantam, you know, and he’s keen 
to fight it against King’s bird. I’ve prom- 
ised to see ’em through with it—just a 
lark, you know. We'll go down to the 
old Mill about five. Wouldn’t you like 
to happen in?” 

During recess Jimsie and Johnsie ap- 
proached such boys as would likely have 
the price of admission, Intense excite- 
ment and crushing secrecy was observed. 
Pastey hung on the outskirts of the 
group and glowered; he was desperately 
anxious to know what was up, but not 
being on speaking terms with most of his 
school mates, felt it infra dig to eat 
humble pie and enquire. It was not until 
some one suggested the entering of chick- 
ens other than the original birds that 
a rank traitor gave the secret away to 
Pastey for two sticks of licorice. 

Important offices were bartered by 
Jimsie and Johnsie. 

“T’ll give yuh a Scout belt, if yuh 
leave me be door-keeper,” offered one 
youth, who had no chickens to enter. 

“Can it!” sneered another. “The 
buckle’s broke. I'll give yuh fifteen cents 
in money.” 

Bidding increased; it was too much 
for Pastey. 

“Say,” he blurted, “I’ll give each of 
yuh three birds’ eggs—already blowed— 
two old coins, worth a heap of money, 
my fingernail clip, AND a quarter! I 
kin take outer my Easter box. Now, 
will yuh leave me be in it?” 

“Deliver the goods,’ demanded prac- 


| tical Johnsie. 


“Aw, I'll bring ’em after dinner, al! 
right.” 

“Like ducks,” commented Jimsie with 
well-grounded suspicions. 

In the name of justice, however, the 
offer was held open until the afternoon. 
Failure to produce the quarter decided 
against Pastey, whose further sugges- 
tions were spurned. Offices were rapid- 
ly bestowed; gatekeeper, time-keeper, 
first aid men, and—grave digger. No 
favoritism was shown; everything was 


/ run upon a strictly commercial basis; the 


highest bidder being the  successfui 
claimant. And by and by a thorough- 
ly demoralized school was dismissed. 

The boys separated at high speed, some 
to get their chickens, and others to re- 
pair to the scene of conflict. Five 
o’clock found James, John and about a 
dozen of their friends at the Mill. By 
ten minutes past, twice the number had 
gathered. Old Mr. Luke, a keen games- 
ter in his day, panted up excitedly, with 
scales and spurs, but the latter were re- 
jected unanimously, by the younger gen- 
eration. The gate-keeper took up his 
position, the men laughingly paid their 
admission, and then they arranged them- 
selves about the scales and were usful 
in weighing the cocks and planning for 
the different rounds, 

“We may as well see the thing done 


| right, as long as we’re here,” they said, 
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with monotonous frequency. But by and 
by, in the excess of their enthusiasm 
and desire to see the thing done right, 
they left nothing for the boys to do. 

“Say,” whispered indignant Jimsie to 
his crony, “who’s runnin’ this show, I 
wanta know! You’d think the chickens 
b’longed to them!” 

“The way some people butt in, certainly 
is the limit—b’lieve me!” returned 
Johnsie. “I’m goin’ to kick!” 

“Say!” he shrilled a moment later, 
when James on one side, and John op- 
posite, took a rooster each, and held 
them ready for the fight. “Say, Dad, 
that’s not fair—I fend to be starter!” 

But old Luke had given the word; 
there was a scratching and a flutter, and 
the battle was on. 

“Go to it!” yelled the men, excitedly. 

“He’s killing my rooster,” screamed a 
child’s voice, above the din, 

Simultaneously, Jimsie, who had taken 
up his position at the door, called: 

“Cheese it, Dad! Here comes a cop!” 

“AND Pastey — the rotter!” added 
Johnsie. 

“Damn!” said several gentlemen. 

Birds were thrust into baskets with 
smothered squawkings, but not in time. 
The men looked sheepishly at one an- 
other, seeing escape was impossible. The 
boys sidled close to their parents and 
waited with delicious thrills chasing up 
and down their backs. James and John 
thought of their wives and shuddered. 

“Gentlemen,” said Sergeant Edward 
Grimsby, from the doorway. “this here 
fight is pulled. Youse’ll oblige me by 
marchin’ to de coop.” 

Pastey, after one glance at the form- 
idable array of Millsford’s representa- 
tive citizens, anticipated trouble for 
Grimsby, and made a quick get-away. He 
knew just where to find old Mickey, the 
other protector of law and order, and 
pressed him into service. Hurrying 
through short cuts as fast as two hundred 
men can travel on a hot day, Pastey pilot- 
ed him to the deserted mill. The con- 
stable’s puffing awakened echoes in the 
distant hills. Cautiously, they peeped 
in at the door, Sergeant Edward Grims- 
by lay on the floor in a peculiarly un- 
comfortable position. Sombre quiet 
reign ed. 

“Gee!” breathed -astey, turning whit- 
er than usual. “Looks as if they beat 
him up some.” 

Old Mickey entered the room, and laid 
violent hands upon his confrere. He 
jerked him to his feet and choked off 
an abortive, “Where am I!” 

‘“Where’s de bunch?” he snapped. 

The sergeant passed a dazed hand 
across his brow, 

“Dey overpowered me and made a 
clean get-away,” he moaned. “I fought 
sumpin awful,” he added, wiping the 
blood from his head. 

“Cut it! Cut it” sneered the other. 
‘Wash dat rooster blood off’n yer face, 
an’ dont try to put one like dat over 
on me. Where’s de lot?” 

“I told yer dey got away,” was the 
sullen answer. “Dere was at least t’irty 
f "em. Wadyer expect?” 

Mickey made a rapid calculation. 

“T’irty of ’em? Den come across wid 
half,” 
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B.E.Window 
Envelopes 






Here’s Where 


You Can Economize a 


Stop Paying for Needless i = 
Stenographic Labor! Hi el 


7 HY have a girl spend her time addressing envelopes when the 
‘Y B-E. WINDOW ENVELOPES make this unnecessary? By 
using B-E. Envelopes your mail becomes automatically ad 
dressed the moment the letter is written. 
No serious mixup possible. No awkward situations to explain away. 
No customers lost through careless mistakes. Every letter is guar 
anteed to reach the right party. 
Postal Authorities recognize the B-E. Window Envelopes. 
Just use the every-day stationery you have on hand. B-E. Envelopes 
are made in regular No. 8, 9 and 10 official sizes. 
Investigate the money and_ time-saving i 
advantages of the B-E. Window Envelopes. 
We will send free samples to interested parties on request. 
Write to-day. 


BARBER-ELLIS, LIMITED Brantford, Ontario 












































Extend Your Trade Into New Markets 


Ship farther—at less cost. Build new trade in new fields with this low-cost, light 
weight corrugated fibre board box. With European competition shut down, Canadian 
business is now going ahead rapidly, meeting new demands, extending into new 
markets. In your fight for business you can save money, reduce damage charges, and 
give greater satisfaction to both old and new customers by uSsl 


Hinde & Dauch Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes 


H. & D. Boxes will save on your transportation charges—sa { 
down packing expenses, and give you a positive protection agains: loss fr rn pre ig 
Dampness or frost cannot penetrate their dirt-proof, ‘‘pilfer proof”? walls. 

Grasp this opportunity to clinch new 2 ; ee 

markets—to expand your present market— How to Pack It” is more than a mere 
now. Send us your product to-day. We «atalog—it is a practical and valuable 
will pack it in an Hl, & D. Box designed 


; treatise on the low-cost way—the HH, & D 
to fit your needs, and return it without 





HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED | 
43 Hanna Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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== | It was with evident reluctance that 

si emai | Sergeant Edward Grimsby dived into | 
| the mysterious recesses of his uniform 

and produced a wad which to Pastey’s 
greedy eyes looked too large for a train- A Re 
ed greyhound to jump over. Mickey , 
watched the division, jealously pocketed 
his share and did not even say thanks. 
The two prepared to leave the premises. 

“Hi, where do I come in?” cried Pastey. 
“If it hadn’t a been fer me. vou wouldn’t 
a known nothin’ about it.” 

The two policemen turned their atte: 
tion downward. 

“Why, look who’s here,” remarked 
Grimsby. “Lost your way, sonny?” 

“T want some of that dough,” demand- 
ed the boy, angrily. “If it hadn’t a been 
fer me, I say, you two woudn’t a known 
nothin’ about the chicken fight!” 

“The chicken fight?” echoed the others, 
in astonishment. “Was there a fight?’ 

“You know there was,” cried Pastey 


“An? Pll tell on you, I will! A fine bunch W 
of p’licemen, you are—you cheats!” 


Mickey, during this tirade, ha 
brought his huge bulk down to a leve! comm 
with the small boy and was looking earn- are p 
estly into his face. presic 

“Why, Sergeant, I declare!” he said. than 
“Blast me, if this aint the very boy I possil 
caught monkeyin’ with Mister King’s which 
chickens! You remember, there was a cause 
couple of ’em killed, and Mister King was Whet 
lookin’ fer de murderer? Do you think ing a 
as how I had oughter arrest him now. of an 

r?” the c 

“Hm-m-m!” considered Grimsby, rub- the d 
bing his chin. “It does seem as how we * 

’ had oughter do our duty, sir.” 
is the one sure means of insuring earbon copies that will he legible. “No, no!” begged Pastey. “Don’t you 


Hl a) “¢ , er . nn , ‘ ’rest me! I didn’t go to kill ’em—hon- 
and legal evidence if need be, for all time to come. Thanks to its scien- est!” c 


tific formula and smooth surface, it gives off neither too much nor too “What d’y say, Se 





It’s plain folly to risk the permanency or even 
the neatness of vour records for the pitiful 
savings you can make by using poor carbon 
paper. The use of 





TRADE 


rgeant?” 
little carbon: but just enough to make the sharp, distinct, permanent They drew apart and appeared to dis- 
cuss the matter, 

“T’d be fer lettin’ him off, this onct, 
only fer his tom-foolery about a chicken 
GeO, clear copies. Insist on Multikopy. oo re no —~ — p trang aha C 

‘ Kd oose wid visions like dat, than i e’¢ 
ao Write for FREE Sample Sheet ; get the habit of ringin’ the fire alarm!” 
STAR BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS give 75,000 Impressions of the dee ae 
ette “a and ' without clogging type so as to show on the pape But I aint goin’ to tell any one I saw 
a chicken fight,’ said Pastey. “I cross 
Canadian Distributors: } my heart and hope I may die.” 
UNITED TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 135 Victoria St., Toronto, Can. “A touch of the heat, p’raps,” ventur- 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, 365 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. pe Rigen oneny ide adler Revi 


“A nice ice cream cone would about fix 


impressions that vour files must have. Always uniform, never changes 
in anv climate Most economieal, because one sheet is good for 100 





Any ole er cat supply you 





Address letters to the Home Office him, don’t you think, sir?” 
New York, 114-118 Liberty Street Chicago, 14 N. Franklin Street se er ey ee And the 7 ee. 
Philadelphia, 908 Walnut Street Pittsburgh, 830 Par! Bldg. ons Eenaen Swe Gave Temey & aait 


dollar each, in case his hallucination 

should return on the morrow, when an- 

= = — other ice cream cone would dispel it. 7 

They went their several ways, a 

strange triangular alliance. Although 

poorer than his colleagues in money, 

Pastey was rich in experience, and mark 

this well—he will get his first, hereafter. 
in any fight that is pulled! 




















To Cut Down Office Expenses 
Use a ‘““MIDGET’’ — one of the 


ACME Family ©: =» 


ry requirement They (Patented 
O the Japanese the scaffold is an in- 
dispensable adjunct or, rather, pre- 

fix. It is erected while the foundation is 

being laid and rushed to completion—then 

attention is diverted to the building. Of- 

ten a scaffold looms three storeys or more ? 

high before a stick of the building’s 

framework is discernible 
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You will find it worth while to look into the merits of the 
“Acme” line for your business 


A post-card will bring full particulars without obligation. 


THE ACME STAPLE CoO., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 



































The Business Outlook: 


A Revival will Result from the 
Rural Populatic 
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Wealth and Prosperity of the 


yn ot Canada 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 
the outlook for the rural popula 
and that trade with it tld 
view of the great 


should be 


millions in consuming and destro 


demand for Canadian products will be heavy, with 


will stimulate business. 
be heavy but that fron 


neighbors will not have a bum; 


J E are now well started on the New 
UW Year and the outlook for business 
is no clearer than it was at the 
commencement of the war. Anxious eyes 
are peering into the future. The bank 
president cannot see very much further 
than the day laborers, and of the two 
possibly the latter has the least about 
which to worry. Everyone has his own 
cause for some more anxiety than usual. 
Whether it be the care of a cottage hous 
ing a city laborer’s family or the conduct 
of an industrial undertaking upon which 
the comfort of a thousand homes depend, 
the duty never has had before it 


greatel 














*Estimated on basis of returns for the fi rs 
Exports to United States are steadily i 
he cause of this movement 1s t eT und. 
ber, 1918, the value of live animals exported 


ng twelve months ending October, 
of which $13,096,875 went to the United States 
l of Canada ~ t 


ral districts prosperous as 


Mr. Appleton accent 
‘oid be ing created for 


duce through devastation in Europe 
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Happily for Canada this condition ap- 
plies only to the city—not to the farm 
laborer or operator. The calamity of war 
affects Canada adversely, in this instance 
at least, only in her cities. War costs will, 
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doubt but that the rural population of 
Canada will profit very largely. On this 
point all authorities seem to agree. 
AN ACCEPTED AUGURY OF BETTER BUSINESS. 
On this central fact the welfare of the 
various classes that constitute a typical 
village community depends. There are 
storekeepers, professional men and others 
whose services are essential to a rural 
life. If these communities are healthy and 
prosperous there need be no fear for the 
remainder of Canada, The rural popu- 
lation--of the farm and the village or 
town—is the backbone of the Dominion 
and always will be. If all is well with this 
class there can be no real cause for alarm. 
Our climate is fairly reliable and if dur- 
weather man 
sends us but normal weather the farmer 


will have as much produce to sell as he 


ever 
for it. 


had and he will get more money 


RURAL CANADA OF 1914. 

For the last two years the railway 
builders and the money borrowers, those 
who have brought to Canada approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000, have been anxiou 
ly looking to the soil to produce more. We 
are not pointing this out in a critical 
sense. The man who homesteaded and 
lived on the farm has been the most press- 
ing borrower and it is on his behalf that 
most of the money has been obtained, The 
distribution of the borrowed money has 
helped, no doubt, to make business active 
The after effects of all the borrowing- 
many Say it is over-borrowing—have been 
adequately dealt with hitherto and we 
need not go further into that matter now. 
At the commencement of the past year 
the leaders of the nation were urging 
more production. On the other hand a 
very large number of brainy and imagina 
tive Canadians were boosting real estate 
and “blowing” about what could be done 
rather than of what they were actually 
doing. This class still enthused by large 
profits which had been made had not en- 
tirely disappeared. But all the “horn 
blowing” for which the necessary wind 
could be raised would not induce the 
wheat to grow or induce more people to 
come to the land to make good the promise 
of }eal estate speculators. Circumstances, 
and the Kaiser, combined to finally elimi- 
nate the speculator and enthroned the 
idea that to make good real estate had to 
be used and cultivated. 

PURGING EFFECT OF CITY PROBLEMS. 

When it was the principal commodity 
if domestic and foreign trade disaster 

as sure to follow. With 1914 much has 

one respecting which Canada need have 
o regrets. That year, however, gave us 
the lesson of production which will be the 
great asset it left for the nation. For 
years the cities have been robbing the 
villages of the talent and the energy that 
was needed on the soil. To-day the prob- 
lems of the city are driving back to the 
land men and capital. Attempts are be- 
ing made to hold the unemployed in the 
cities by “making” work for them. It is 
a fundamental error for which the nation 
will have to pay. The greater the pres- 
sure to get men back to the land the bet- 
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ter it will be for the nation—and for 
business, 


THE FORTUNATE FARMER, 


Although we had war, financial para- 
lysis and collapse during 1914, the rural 
districts of the Dominion were not affect- 
ed except in well defined districts that 
were unfortunate in respect of the 
weather. Farmers got more for their pro- 
duce than usual; they paid their debts as 
well or better than usual and look upon 
another year as having prespects for 
their material welfare better than those 
which faced them a year ago. The har- 
vest of 1913 was bountiful but the price 
was low and it had a sobering effect. A 
check was given to buying unnecessaries. 
That year, as well as 1914, were char- 
acterized by the liquidation of much 
debt. At the close of the latter, a week or 
two ago, the farmers were in the position 
of having economized, perforce, to a very 
large extent, for about two years during 
which they “nibbled” at their liability 
which now forms a smaller ratio of the 
wealth they now possess. Since the de- 
claration of war still greater care and 
economy has been exercised. Under the 
circumstances it is no wonder complaint 
with regard to the way in which their 
liabilities have been taken care of is of 
rare occurrence. 

What we have said applies to Canada, 
taken as a whole. In the West the con- 
ditions, generally, have not been quite as 
favorable as in other portions. The crop 
failed in limited districts so completely 
as to necessitate the action of the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the suffering farmers. 

Speaking generally, however, the farm- 
ers have been economical now for two 
years; they have paid off much of their 
liability and their wealth is greater than 
ever, This attitude has resulted in quieter 
business for the tradesmen and in general 
trade contraction. But we cannot attri- 
bute to the farmer responsibility for all 
our trade contraction. By far the greater 
proportion is due to the cessation of large 
capital expenditures in the form of rail- 
way building and other large enterprises. 
That part of our domestic trade which 
originates and is sustained as a rule by the 
farmer is the steadiest and the most re- 
liable. In the earlier months of the present 
year it will be found that many failures 
will take place, but they will not be due to 
an extent appreciably exceeding normal, 
to the delinquences of the rural consumer, 
or impairment of his purchasing power. 
His wants constituted the most normal 
element in trade during last year and his 
wants during the ensuing year will be, 
if present prospects hold, larger than 
usual and will in our opinion result in 
setting in motion some of the present idle 
wheels of industry. 


RURAL CANADA OF 1915. 


Starting the New Year we find the 
rural districts of Canada in a position 
that they have not hitherto faced. At no 
time have the chances of higher prices for 
every kind of farm product been better. 
It is all very well to talk of prospects but 
what are the foundations of our belief in 
this? It is patent to everyone that mil- 
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lions of men usually employed in produc- 
ing more than they consume are now en- 
gaged in destroying much and consuming 
more than usual. This will create a great 
void for the very products for which Can- 
adian soil is best fitted to produce and at 
no time in Canadian history has the pro- 
ducer been better equipped to produce, 
Not only is the market in Europe offering 
greater demands than usual but the gates 
are open wide to a market on this con- 
tinent. The United States is taking our 
produce to a greater extent every year. 
The accompanying diagram which was 
prepared by the Financial Post shows the 
trend of our exports to the United States, 
and it should be remembered that the ex- 
ports are those originating on the farm. 
Out of a total of $13,427,269 in living ani- 
mals exported for the twelve months end- 
ing October last, the United States took 
$13,096,875. These figures together with 
some others are reproduced herewith to 
show how rapidly our trade with the re- 
public to the south is growing and it is 
the farm that is at the root of this growth. 


Farm Produce and Fish and the Amount Sold 


to U. 8. 
‘o U.S. 
1913. 1914. 1914. 
Animals, liv- 

ing .......$ 4,919,677 $ 13,427,269 $13,096,875 
Breadstuffs . 150,797,726 139,558,811 14,4€0,203 
Fish . 18,638,513 18,781,072 7,583.24 I 
Hay ‘fy 1,821,498 2,140,522 1,3 : 
Hides 8,350,700 8,442,660 8,412,454 


As our business depends fundamentally 
upon the farmer we have no reason to be 
gloomy with respect to the future. Facts 
tell us, beyond question, that for our pro- 
duce during the past year we have re- 
ceived more than usual and the prospect is 
that, for a very much larger production, 
during the current year the farmers will 
obtain more than they did in the past 
year. If there is any real distress in the 
country, or any class of business that is 
suffering it is because it has not been built 
upon sound foundations, That being the 
case it is to the advantage of Canada that 
it should at this time crumble and pass 
away and leave the land purged of what 
is not fit to live. 


How the Canadian 


Continued 


Almost immediately after the first 
shots they saw the intruder swerve away 
to the north, travelling at terrific speed. 
He was headed off by another aeroplane, 
spitting bullets at him. Then he tried to 
soar above his enemies, but they spread 
about him, and climbed even as he 
climbed. Slowly they drifted away over 
the land, still struggling for the upper 
air. Smaller and smaller they became 
until they were only specks in the sky. 
Then they faded from sight altogether. 

“Just a practice flight, I guess,” said 
one of the men who had watched them. 
And that was the general opinion on 
board. 

It was after dark that night when a 
man entered the lines at Valcartier Camp, 
and was escorted by armed guard to the 
tent occupied by the Minister of Militia. 





For all the operations on our farms 
there is every prospect of the banks of 
the country having all the necessary 
funds. For the moving of actual produce 
for which there is a real demand there 
will be no doubt as to the financing. Dur- 
ing the last week of December last the 
Government statement covering the op- 
erations of the chartered banks of the 
Dominion for the month of November 
was issued and it disclosed a state of af- 
fairs that was indicative of steadiness, 
and which was re-assuring. Deposits by 
the public were shown to be on the in- 
crease and correspondingly commercial 
loans contracted. The latter movement is 
not unusual at that period of the year. 
For ever dollar the public had on deposit 
with the banks seventy-nine cents were 
out on loans, Usually the amount out on 
loans is eighty-four cents or thereabouts 
out of every dollar. Never before has the 
ratio of loans to deposits been so low. An- 
other fact worthy of note in connection 
with the bank statement is that the aggre- 
gate of actual cash in the till, the amount 
due to banks from their correspondents 
abroad, and Government securities were 
very much larger at the end of November 
than it has ever been before. We may 
take it from these facts that the banks are 
in a position to take care of the legitimate 
commercial needs of the country during 
the year. One thing is sure the movement 
of any kind of merchandise will be 
facilitated. 

The chief thing is that more wealth is 
being produced than is being consumed. 
That appears to be the position in Canada 
to-day. Undoubtedly the result will be 
more business in due course. If the pro- 
ducers are busy we cannot but think 
that even the industrial conditions in Can- 
ada will very soon right themselves. 
Meanwhile the village store, or any store 
that has business with the farmer and 
the producer need not worry as to busi- 
ness during the year. The prospect is that 
the demands from rural Canada will be 
quite normal before the close of the pres- 
ent year, 


Armada Was Saved 


from Page 8. 


He did not wait outside, but rushed in, 
at the imminent danger of being bayo- 
neted by the indignant sentry. 

“It’s all right,” said the Colonel, push- 
ing the sentry out, as soon as he saw his 
visitor. 

“We've got him at last, Colonel!” ex- 


claimed the latter. “Hit him somewhere 


with a bullet-—God only knows where, for 
he was smashed to a jelly by the fall. 
There’s his map.” 

He spread out a topographical chart 
upon the table. “There’s Quebec, and 


there’s the Zeppelin hangar”—he pointed 
to across. If I figure out the scale right, 
it’s 150 miles north-east of Quebec.” 

Ten bomb-carrying aeroplanes started 
out the next day to find and destroy the 
Zeppelin in its hangar. The aviator on 
each carried a photographic copy of the 
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map found on the dead aviator. They 
had no difficulty in following the route. 
In little over three hours they located | 
the hangar. There was no attempt at 
disguise about it. It had evidently been 
considered too far off the beaten track 
for that. 
of a clearing beside a lake. 
huts had been built around it. 
The ten raiding aeroplanes were riding 


A dozen log | 


It was situated in the middle | 


the air in a long, wedge-shaped flock, like | 


the flight of wild geese. Each was half 
a mile or more behind the other. The 
leader, when the hangar was sighted, 
hesitated not a moment, but began to 
swoop down on it on a long slant. He 
passed less than a thousand feet over the 
hangar and dropped his bomb. It missed. 
The aeroplanes behind had drawn out 
into a long line now. On came another 
one and dropped his bomb—and another 
and another. They exploded with deaf- 
ening reports. 
little figures of men running about ex- 
citedly below. But except for the destruc- 
tion of one of the huts, no harm seemed 
to have been done. 


The « lanes that had passed began | « 
See ee a aan | ae aoe banishing the dull grind of 


to return in long circling flight. Their 
occupants saw one of the oncoming aero- 
planes swoop down till it almost touched 
the roof of the Zeppelin hangar, the 


The pilots could see the | 


knob” 


others meanwhile swerving off to watch | 


his flight. 

In a moment a vast sheet of flame | 
sprang up from the hangar. 
cloud of white smoke enveloped an area 
of a quarter of a mile around the shed. 
An appalling agony of sound shook the 
air, and the nearer aeroplanes were 
tossed about like autumn leaves. They 
headed away at full 


Then a great | | 


} 
} 


'found on any other typewriter in the world 
| provements: 


| matic Reverse, and has the famous 
speed and came | 


slowly back. When the smoke had cleared | 


the aviator saw a vast black patch upon 
the site where the hangar and the little 
houses had been—nothing more. 
Alighting the aviators found that one 
of their number, the man who had sue- 
cessfully fired the hangar—was missing. 
He must have been blown into a thousand 
atoms. The explosion had been far worse 
than could have been caused simply by 
a gas-filled Zeppelin. 
not only had the Zeppelin been destroyed 
but that a vast quantity of bombs had 
been exploded. Not a tree within 
quarter of a mile was standing. 


a 


Premier Sir Robert Borden and Colonel 
Hughes walked restlessly about the camp 
at Valcartier, deep in conversation. 
every hand were scenes of military 
tivity. 
came the ceaseless crackle of rifle fire. 
On another part of the camp the artillery 
were deploying with heavy field 
Near the great tented city were masses 


On 
ac- 


vuus. 


of infantry wheeling and manocvring to 
the hoarse shouts of their officers. But 
none of these things interested them. 


Their thoughts were with the bird-men 
who had left that morning on the most 
daring and most responsible mission ever 
undertaken by aviators on this side of 
the Atlantic—a mission that was to make 
world history. 

said the 


“Do you know,” Premier, 
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it was evident that | “i 
| Master-Model 
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From the butts far in the distance | 


““we’ve been so busy with the details that | 
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FEATURE No2 | 

No i —" TOYvERY keen-witted stenogra- 
What Your pher, every office manager, 
Personality Turn every expert operator on the 
May Be— . ee . ‘é GC 3 J N sSs’’ 
The ROYAL firing line of “‘BIG BUSINI | 
MASTER. the will grasp at once the enormous 
MODEL 10 work-saving value of the New 
will fit it: Knob” Royal Model 10. 

Because it is “the machine with a personality’’—your personality! 


Think of a master machine with an adjustable touch—a_ typewriter you 
can “‘tune up” to fit your own personal touch, simply by “turning the 
until it strikes the keynote of YOURSELF. 
Think of getting through your week’s work with the minimum of 
“typewriter nerves. 

That’s only one reason why the No. 10 Royal is the master machine. 
There are many o.her big, vital new features. Combined with the person- 


|writer of long-term service, that need not be ‘ 
“die young. 


The No. 10 Royal introduces 


‘traded out” and won't 


many exclusive Royal features not 
It carries all standard im- 


Tabulator, Back Space Key, Bichrome Ribbon and Auto- 


Royal Triple Service Feature— 
it writes, types cards and bills! 


BUILT for “BIG BUSINESS” 
and its GREAT ARMY of 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal m and ask for 
a DEMONSTRATION. Or write to 
rect for our new brochure, 
‘Better Service,” and a iful 
Photogt of the new 


showing ail of 
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Chis advertisement describes only 


yne. “Write now—right now!” 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER AGENCIES 
Field, Love & House, 41 Richmond St. West, Toronto. 


Halifax, N.S.; 





Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Moncton, N.B.; St. John, N.B.; Quebec, 
P. Q.; ; Montreal, P’.Q.; Ottawa, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Vancouver, B.‘ 
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Pneumatic Tubes, Write for our new Catalogue D. 
GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., Limited, 97 Ontario St., Toronto, Canada . 
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Better Business 
Methods 


Present business conditions must be 
met by more scientific methods. 





| @ Production must cost less without 
decrease in quality. 


@j Service rendered must be more ade- 
quate. 


Your success will depend upon the 
service given. 


he quality of your service will be 
greatly aided by 





Copeland-Chatterson 
Loose-Leaf Systems 


Your request to have us demonstrate 
the advantages of our Systems in your 
business will receive prompt attention. 


Lj 

















The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
LOOSE-LEAF ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


156 Yonge Street rae TORONTO 














Representatives in all the principal cities of Canada 





















we have not been able to see the thing in 
its larger aspect. But think of it as, say, 
Germany must have been thinking of it. 
Think of all that great fleet of trans- 
ports and their convoys, over fifty ves- 
sels in all, streaming out from the New 
World to help decide the fate of Kmpire 
on far-off European battlefields. Say the 
transports ride half a mile behind each 
other, with convoying warships riding 
half a mile away on either side. Why, 
there’s a procession of ships a mile wide 
and twenty miles long! The thing is 
colossal. There never was anything on 
the sea so vastly imposing; never such a 
demonstration of imperial power. Why, 
just think, Colonel”—and the Premier 
smiled at his own enthusiasm—“this 
thing will go reverberating down the cor- 
ridors of Time, and we shall reverberate 
with it!” 

The Colonel laughed heartily. “By 
Jove!” he exclaimed, “I never thought of 
that! By Jove, we shall!” 

The Premier’s voice dropped to a lower 
and a graver note. “But if this strikes 
the imagination,” he proceeded, “think 
how it would strike the imagination ut 
terly to destroy that fleet before it got 
out of Canadian waters! Supposing this 
Zeppelin had stolen out by night, dropped 
bombs on these transports, as I verily 
believe they would have, and as the Ger- 
mans, by their very preparations, show 
that they undoubtedly intended to do, and 
had destroyed every one of them—suppos- 
ing, as I say, the Germans had succeeded 
in destroying this great Armada before 
it had even got out of the Gulf—why it 
would have been by far the most terrible 
marine disaster in history! It would 
have been an accomplishment of such 
magnitude, and betokening such swift, 
far-reaching, and appalling striking 
power, as might well have shaken the 
Empire and have caused the world to 
stand in awe!” 

Even as they were talking there was 
a stir in the camp. Thousands of eyes 
were directed at the sky, and soldiers 
were pointing upwards. 

“There’s one of the aeroplanes coming 
back,” said the Colonel. “See it? There 
it is. Far away, right over that big 


elm!” 


Side by side they stood watching the 
aerial messenger as it came bringing out 
of the clouds its great tidings for good 
or ill. 

The aeroplane alighted gracefully as a 
bird not five hundred yards from where 
they stood, and curious soldiers crowded 
around it. 


The aviator unstrapped himself from 
his seat, got out upon the ground, and 
pulled his goggles and headpiece off. 

“Where’s Colonel Hughes?” he asked. 

“Here!” said the Colonel, pushing for- 
ward to grasp his hand. “Shake hands 
with Sir Robert Borden!” 

The aviator drew them away, out of 
earshot of the others. 

“We've blown the Zeppelin and all its 
crew into a million fragments!” he said. 

“Excuse me one moment,” exclaimed 
Colonel Hughes—and his action in drag- 
ging himself away from that fascinating 
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story showed the concentration of the man 
his task. He rushed off and called 
his chief of staff. ‘Give orders at once,” 
he told him, “that all the troops are to 
make preparations to embark! Every 
transport will sail two days from now!” 

Then he went back to hear the details 
of the great achievement. 

Later in the day Madame de Tourneau- 
ville visited the camp. The Colonel was 
all enthusiasm as he shook her hand. 

“Why, where have you been?” he asked. 
“They told me at the hotel that you had 
gone long ago. Without waiting for her 
to reply he added, “We found your Zep- 
pelin, and have blown it clean out of ex- 
istence and all its crew! Bombarded it 
with bombs from aeroplanes, and wiped 
the whole show out! There isn’t a frag- 
ment as big as your hand left!” 

“T’m so glad, Colonel,” she said. “I was 
beginning to wonder if—if after all the 
time was coming when you wouldn’t be 
able to look the statue of Champlain in 


the face!” 


on 


They both laughed at the sally. 

“His Majesty’s Canadian forces are 
safe now, I think,” said the Colonel. “And 
it’s all thanks to you! I don’t know how 
we shall ever repay you! Tell me, how 
can we repay you? What is the dearest 
wish of your heart? By Jove, we will 
gratify it if we can!” 

“Well, I’ve been away, you know, 
Colonel, ever since that evening I spoke to 
you on the Terrace.” 

“Yes, I know!” 

“And as a consequence of my travels I 
have discovered something in which you 
certainly can assist me.” 

“Name it!” 

“IT want you to send a cablegram for 
me in your own name to Lord Kitchener.” 


“Why, yes, I'll do that,” said the 
Colonel. “Certainly I’ll doit. What shall 
I say?” 


“Say this,” replied the lady, and she 
gave him this message: 

“Have absolute evidence port of 
destination of Canadian troops is 
known, and that attempt will be made 
by flotilla of submarines to destroy 
transports on arrival.” 

“Good heavens, madam!” exclaimed the 
Colonel. “Do you mean that?” 

“TI do, and it is the dearest wish of my 
heart that you shall send that cable,” 
replied the lady. 

“This is really what they have plotted?” 

“That is the scheme they have prepared 
in case the Zeppelin should by any chance 
fail in its mission. And I think you said 
the Zeppelin is out of commission, did you 
not, Colonel?” 

“Absolutely beyond repair!” exclaimed 
the Colonel, with a happy smile. 

Then he became grave again. “You 
are placing us under a double debt,” he 
said. “Of course I’ll send your cable— 
send it right now, in code. And what’s 
more, I’ll follow those transports to Eng- 
land, and will personally tell Lord Kitch- 
ener what we, and what the Empire, have 
to thank you for!” 

And he did! 
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Write us—we 


There was a lot of complaining last 
year at the amount of work required to 
dig up all of the information demanded 





by the Income Tax law. Then it began 
to occur to many business men that it 
was a mighty helpful thing, for tne good 
of their own business, to know these 
facts; and it furthermore occurred to 
them that it was bad business for a man 
to be so in the dark about his own affairs 
as to be baffled by the requirements of 
his Income ‘Tax report. 

It means a serious penalty to give in- 
accurate information in your Tax report 
—but ignorance of the essential facts of 
your business is likely to cost you a far 
more serious penalty—losses in your own 
business caused by not knowing what is 
going on or how you stand financially. 

The facts for which the government 
asks once a year, any man can know 
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every day of the year. He can know 

about his business every day. It is this 
kind of work that Burroughs Informa- 
tion Bulletins explain. ‘There is a 
1] 
Burroughs Bulletin on practically every ] 
kind of business. There is a special i 

Bulletin which will show you how you 
| 
can know your business in every deta | 
To get this information doesn’t mea I 
added expense — the whole Burroug! i! 
; 
idea is based on the simple principle t | 
it is just as easy to record the meanin | 
of figures as it is to record the figure | 


themselves. 


If you will let us know what kind of 
business you are in, we 
of 


applied to that business. 


will mail an 


explanation Burroughs Service a 


Now is a good time to write— befor! 
Income Tax Time. 
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MARCH HYGIENIC RUBBER FINGER PADS 
smudge or soiled mark of the moistened finger. 

valuable asset to any office. Practical and 
to GRIP the paper. Perforated to allow ventilation. 


do away 
These 
inexpensive. 


stamps or coin. 


Canadian 
Distributors : . 
Simcoe and Adelaide Streets, Toronto 


Davol Rubber Co., Sole Manfrs., 





Used in Offices Where Efficiency is Essential 


with the 

pads 
Corrugated 

Try them out. 


A sample and size card sent on receipt of 10 cents, 


The Brown Bros., Limited 


Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 
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Just What She Wants 


HE Overland Coupe is especially 
i designed for madam’s comfort and 
requirements. 

The doors are of extra width and 
height. This permits her to wear her 
largest hats, without the inconvenience 
of stooping or turning sideways when 
she alights or enters. 


As the body is very low only a short 
step is necessary when getting in or out. 


This model comfortably seats four 
without 


The method of driving is the simp- 
lest yet devised. 

On the steering column is’a small set 
of electric buttons. By just pressing 
these buttons the car is started, stopped 
and lighted. 


The interior is finished in that fash- 
ionable mouse gray Bedford cord cloth. 

The first look at this little beauty 
will bring you to the full realization that 
there is but one Coupe for you—the 


crowding the occu- Overland. 

» ane pants or crushing their gowns. ; ; - 
ING ae ; Deliveries can be made‘immediately. 
‘ bd he seat cushions are deep ’ . 
‘ > Sg) and soft. See it to-day. 

Y 2 WE HY, 
Se ; Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 18. 
. (M-: 
ay [he Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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TRADE MARK 








Rah—Rah~ Rah, 
Brush Brush Brush, 
Comes out a ribbon, 
Lies flat on the brush. 
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“No, [ don’t preach 


dental hygiene in my 


home,” said a mother 


f. 


- 


recently. “There is no 
necessity for it. I’ve 
found a much_ better 
way. Ribbon Dental 
Cream has made my 
children cathusiasts for 
the tooth - brush habit 
without any persuasion 
on my part.” 


Safe without harmful grit. 
Antiseptic without over-medication. 
Delicious without the presence of sugar, glucose or saccharin. 
You deals ‘ Colgate’ }] ( 
COLGATE & CO. 
DEPT. B, DRUMMOND BLDG., MONTREAL 


Colgate & Co., 
Dept.B., 
Drummond Bldg.. 
Montreal 





